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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Tke principal purpose of tliis book is to provide a contemporary 
account of the measures of reorganization carried out in tbe Army 
in India after tbe Great War of 1914-18, and to describe, in a 
connected form, tbe essential features of the army as thus recon- 
structed. The opportunity has been taken of reviewing broadly 
at the same time the evolution of the Army in India from its first 
beginnings, the object being to indicate the chain of causation 
which ultimately produced the after-war reforms, and also to 
preserve, in a convenient relation, a record of the military institu- 
tions which seived India before the war, and which have been so 
greatly altered by the after-war reforms that they may soon stand 
in danger of being forgotten. The book is intended for the infor- 
mation of the general public and also for the use of military 
officers in connection with their promotion examinations. It is 
intended, so far as possible, to be purely a statement of facts. It 
has been compiled officially and is issued with the authoriiy of the 
Government of India whose approval, however, must not be taken 
as extending explicitly to every statement or expression of opinion 
which the book contains. 
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Chapter 1 — Historical Retrospect. 


T he Army in India is composed of indiriduals wlio have 
voluntarily undertaken military service, and its principal 
sub-divisions are fighting troops; ancillary and administrative 
services and departments; and followers. At the present day it 
comprises the following troops serving in India ; — 

(a) The regular British forces. 

(b) The regular Indian forces. 

(c) The Auxiliary Foice. 

(d) The Indian Territorial Force. 

(e) The Indian Army Eeserve. 

(/) The Indian State Forces, when placed at the disposal of 
the Government of India. 

This is the Army in India as it is known to-day, but it is only 
in recent times that the categories above enumerated have been 
completed and their several designations have crystallised. The 
Auxiliary Force and the Indian Territorial Force were established 
in 1920. Ko organized Indian Army Reserve was formed till 1887. 
The adjectives ‘^British’' and Indian which differentiate the 
two main branches of the army have been habitually used only in 
recent years. Even the term Army in India ’’ itself — though 
employed loosely from 1875 onwards — only became a stereotyped 
and officially recognized title after 1903; and in describing the 
creation and evolution of the Army in India the term is intended 
to denote broadly the body of troops in India serving under the 
British Crown. It has with one unimportant and ephemeral 
exception been a voluntary army at all times.* 

A historical retrospect may be conveniently divided into the 
following periods ; — 

First Period , — The initial phase 1600-1708 A.D. when the 
forces of the East India Company were isolated and 
unorganized entities. 


•During the Great War of 1914-18 Ihe Indian Defence Force was on a 
compulsory basis, vidt Chapter XVII. 
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Second Period . — Tlie Presidency Armies xmder the Company 
17t)9-185T. 

Third, Period . — ^The Presidency Armies under the British 
Cro'wn, 1858-1894. 

Fourth Period . — The period of union, after the aholilion of 
the Presidency Armies, 1895-1920. 

Fifth ■period . — The period of consolidation, 1921 to the 
present day. 


The first period, 1600 — 1708 


1625-40.— The origin 
of the Madras Presi- 
dency. 


On the 31st December 1600 Queen Elizabeth granted a charter 
to a certain association of commercial gentlemen, which styled itself 
1600.13.-The origin “The Company of Merchants of London 
Of the Bombay Presi- trading unto the East Indies/’ On the 
11th January 1613 the Mogul Emperor’s 
firman to establish a factory at Surat was delivered to Captain 
Best, the Company’s representative. This was the first appearance 
of the British in India and is the origin of the Bombay Presidency. 

Soon after, in 1625 a trading centre was 
established at MasuMpatam, and later was 
removed to Armegaon on the same coast, 
where the Company erected fortifications. But in 1640 the Com- 
pany made a great stride in acquiring on very favourable terms 
the concession of Madras, which became the first independent 
position of the British in India. Permission was obtained to build 
a fort, which exists to this day as Port St. George and was the 
• ^ ^ origin of the Madras Presidency. In 1634, 

^ firman of the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
permission was given to the Company to 
establish factories in Bengal with a fort at Piplee. 

There is no difficulty in thus ascertaining the beginnings of the 
great presidencies. It is a harder task to identify the initial stages 
of the armies which were to be so long and so intimately associated 
with them. From the first it was necessary to enrol guards for the 
protection of the several factories of the Company. These guards 
consisted of smaSl bodies of ill-disciplined Europeans and badly 
armed native peons, whom we should now regard more as a corps 
of chowkidars than as soldiers. The purpose of their existence was 
not only to safeguard the waUs of the factories and the valuable 
Z 
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!Bercliandise wliicli they surrotmded, but also to enhance, by their 
presence, the dignity of the Company's local oflScials. 

The earliest force which can be seriously regarded as the embryo 
of the Army in India originated in Bombay. In 1662 the island 
. . of Bombay became the property of King 
the^ President Charles II, ceded to him by the Crown of 

Portugal as a portion of the marriage settle- 
ment of his Queen, Catherine of Braganza. A detachment of 
King^s troops, subsequently augmented by a few Europeans of 
various nationalities collected locally, was its garrison. But to the 
impecunious King the maintenance of this property soon proved 
burdensome. The cost was excessive, the resulting profits little 
or nothing. [Moreover the relations between Sir Gervase Lucas 
the Governor of the island, and the Company's representative at 
Surat became strained. The former, as an officer of the King, 
claimed precedence over the latter, the Company's President. The 
violent disputes, which were thus combined with the poor financial 
prospects of his property, induced King Charles to offer the island of 
Bombay to the Company. 

The Company accepted the offer. The island was handed over 
on the 27th March 1668 on a yearly rental of £10 in gold, and was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
pany’s President who resided at Surat, 
while a deputy governor was appointed to reside in Bombay. 
At the same time the King’s troops were offered service under the 
Company. They were to retain their rank and pay — ^those who 
declined being granted free passages to England. It is reported 
that the offer was generally accepted, and thus King’s ti’oops were 
converted from the service of the Crown to the service of the 
Company : a procedure which was exactly reversed 190 years later, 
when the Company’s European forces were converted to the service 
of the Crown after the great mutiny of 1857. 

The garrison of Bombay, after control had been assumed hy the 
Company, was slightly reduced from its former, establishment. 
Besides 2 gunners and their 21 pieces of cannon, the garrison now 
consisted of 5 officers, 139 non-commissioned officers and men, and 
54 Topasses. All were Europeans except the 54 Topasses, who 
were half-castes claiming descent from the Portuguese and were 
so called, no donbt, from the foim of the headgear which they 
affected. As there were no troops at Surat, the head-quarters of 
the Agency, we may assume that the small body of troops described 
above formed the nucleus of the Bombay Army. Indeed it may 
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be said that this was the origin also of the Army in India, because 
at that time the troops located in Madras and Bengal were a 
negligible quantity. In Bengal the forces were limited to an 
ensign and 30 European soldiers — ^the equivalent to the traditional 
corporal’s guaid of the British Empire. 

Certain increases were made in the Company’s forces, notably 
in 1083 when the Bombay garrison was supplemented by the enrol- 
ment of 2 companies of Bajputs. Each company consisted of 100 
men, commanded by their own Eajput officers ; and this small force 
may be regarded as the first beginnings of the Indian Army. 

But the closing years of the 17th century were marked by 
various economies and reductions which financial stringency 
appeared to necessitate. In 1678 the rank and allowances of the 
President and Council at Surat and of the Deputy Governor of 
Bombay were diminished, the garrison was slightly reduced, and the 
extra allowance (batta) granted to the 30 men, who were then 
detailed as guard at the Surat factory, was discontinued. In 1692, 
on his arrival in Madras as the first Commissary and supervisor 
over all the Company’s affairs in India, Captain, afterwards Sir 
John, Goldesborough ordered that the 2 companies of the garrison, 
hitherto commanded by Lieutenants, should in future be commanded 
by Captains, in the persons respectively of the Governor^himself 
and his first member of Council. To ensure, however, that economy 
should be duly observed it was laid down that the 2 Captains should 
receive no pay of their appointments during peace ! Not long after 
Captain Goldesborough sanctioned a force of 100 Europeans for 
Mr. Charnock, the Agent in Bengal, but on proceeding to Chat- 
tanuttee on a tour of inspection in 1694 he peremptorily ordered 
the establishment to be reduced to 2 serjeants, 2 corporals and 
20 privates. 


In 1696, however, the agent, Mr. Charles Eyre, once more 
applied to the local Nawab for permission to fortify his factory at 
Chattanuttee. He was given permission to 
^ defend himself, and Fort William was con- 

structed, and remained, for 200 years, the 
seat of the Government and the Headquarters of the Army in India. 

In 1698, a new Company of Merchants received its charter. It 
was known as the English Company, in contradistinction to the 


The East India Com- 
pany and the formal 
oenstitution of the three 
Presidencies. 


old or London Company, and its officers 
were accorded special privileges. The two 
Companies became bitter rivals, but in 1702 
a partial amalgamation was effected; and in 
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1708 they were imited under the title of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, known to 
history as the East India Company. 

One of the first measures taken by the United Company was 
the definite formation of the three Presidencies, each distinct from 
the others, and each absolute within its own limits. The President 
of each, who was also Commander-in-Chief of the military forces of 
the Presidency, was to be responsible only to the Directors at home. 
As a natural corollary the armies of the three Presidencies became 
as distinct and separate from each other as the Presidencies to which 
they belonged, and the Presidency Army system was fiimly estab- 
lished. It must be admitted that, in those days, this was the only 
feasible system. 

It will be convenient to summarize the advance made during 
this period in the evolution of the Army in India. In the course 
of nearly 100 years the association of 
Merchant Adventurers had succeeded in 
establishing their trade in India, under the 
protection of the three chief fortified positions — the island of Bom- 
bay, Port St. George and Fort William at Calcutta. After various 
vicissitudes, during which the previous agencies of the Company 
had in turn attained and lost not only the dignity of a Presidency 
hut also the precedence over its fellows, the three Presidencies had 
been definitely established. They were independent of each other, 
answerable only to the court of diiectors at home and with full 
sovereign rights within their own spheres, including the organi- 
zation and di'jposal of their milixaiy foree^, which had now 
progressed from a mere unorganized handful of miscellaneous and 
ill-disciplined Europeans to a force consisting of small but 
organized military units. The Army in India of those days was 
composed of Europeans recruited from England or collected locally, 
of half-caste Goanese Topasses and of Indian sepoys. The latter 
were mainly armed with their own native weapons, wore their own 
native dress and were commanded by their own native ofiBcers. 


The second period. 

At the beginning of this period the numerical strength of the 
Presidency Armies was not great enough to tempt the Directors 

The Presidency armies Company to undertake any rasb 

under the Company, adventure likely to embroil the Company's. 

locail servants with ihe neighbouring native 
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lulei*?. The Company of Merchants was in fact what its name 
imjilied, and was no more desirous than capable of adopting an 
agLHc«!^ivc policy. But ciiciimstances beyond the control of the 
Board of Diiectors vere destined soon to convert its members from 
the manairers of a commercial concern into the organizers of con- 
qiiesf . By 1741, the Bombay Army was progressing towards a higher 
ehiablibhment than had hitherto existed; for, besides some 700 so- 
called sepoys who appear to have been employed in attending the 
civil servants of the Company in the capacity of peons or chaprassis, 
we find a record of the existence of a regular regiment (i.e., 
battalion) in the garrison of the Castle. This regiment was com- 
posed as follows: — 


B. Os. 

Vr. and S'. C. Os. ' 

Eank and File. 

Followers. 

1 Captain. 

1 2 Serjt. Maja. 

26 Drummers 

! 27 Servants. 

9 Lieutenants. 

1 82 Serjeants. 

319 European Pri- 
vates. 


15 Ensigns. 

1 Surgeon. 

1 82 Corporals. 

931 Topasses and 
half -castes. 


— 

■■■■.I mmmm 




26 

166 1 

t 

1,276 

27 


In addition there were 2 native paymasters, 1 interpreter and 
1 armourer, who were probably civilians as their rank is not 
mentioned. This regiment consisted of 7 companies. 

In 1748, the Board of Directors decided to reorganize the 
artillery on the lines of the European system. The artillery had 
an indefinite origin, and at first it is probable 
and almost certainly that 
the expert gunners, were provided by the 
Dompany’s ships. At Armegaon factory, in 1628, the artillery 
insisted of 12 pieces of cannon and 28 soldiers who were probably 
infantry soldiers trained to work the guns in case of emergency. 
In Bombay Castle in 1668-1670 there were 21 cannon and 2 gunners, 
who, we must presume, were experts to supervize the amateurs 
-drawn from the infantry. In 1711 the garrison of Eort St. George 
included a detachment known as the gunners^ crew or the 
gunner and his orew,^^ which consisted of some 20 Europeans to 
work the guns. In 1742, when Bengal was invaded by the 
MAhrattas and Hoogli had heen sacked, the gunner and his crew 
were reinforced by lascars. Even as late as 1769, after its reorgani- 
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zation, the artillery was still dependent on the fleet for some of 
its personnel. It appears that the oifficers and men provided by 
the fleet for this purpose vere not always expert artillerists and 
that frequently the fleet only detailed men if it could conveniently 
dispense with their services. The fact that the Army in India 
still retains certain designations traceable to a marine origin is 
probably attributable to its early connection with the Company's 
ships. It may be remarked that the practice of training infantry 
to man guns in certain forts in India prevailed well into the present 
century. 

By 1748, however, the Board of Directors lealized that the 
gunner and his crew was an unsuitable organization. They 
aceoidingly issued orders to the three Presidencies that each was 
to maintain one company of artillery with the following establish- 
ment : — 


British Officers. 

1 Second Captain. 

1 Captain Lieutenant. 
1 1st Lieutenant. 

1 Fireworker. 

1 2nd Fireworker. 


British Rank and File. 
4 Sergeant bombardiers. 

4 Corporal bombardiers, 

2 Drummers. 

100 Gunners. 


5 110 

They also appointed a captain and engineer to command all three 
artillery companies. This is the first C. B. A. in India of whom 
we have record, and his appointment was certainly an advance 
in organization. He was permitted to reside wherever he chose, 
but one cannot suppose that, with the inejfficiency or entire absence 
of communications which were characteristic of the India of those 
days, his command can have been very effective. Perhaps he was 
only intended to be an inspector-general or technical adviser. 
Clearly he must have been answerable to the Board of Directors 
alone, and one wonders whether the Pe'.idency authoiities regarded 
his appointment as an infringement of the prescriptive rights over 
their armies which they had gained 40 years before. 

If this* were so, the susceptibilities of the Presidency authorities 
must have received another shock when, in the same year, Major 
Stringer Lawrence, 'Hhe ^father of the 
Indian Army,” arrived at Fort St. David' 
and took up his appointment of Commander- 
in-Chief of all the Company's forces in India. From the moment 
that the post of Commander-in-Chief in India was instituted thev 
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Pie>iden(*v aiinies began to improve their organization; and this 
appointment constitutes the first link in the long chain of the con- 
solitlaiion of the Indian Army, of which the last link was not 
forged till 1922. 

Promotion in the armies was ordered to be by seniority, and this 
iiile could not be departed from unless expressly sanctioned by the 
Governors of the respective Presidencies. The armies of India 
comprized Company’s troops only — ^European and Indian. The 
European infantry u as still organized in separate companies, except 
in the Bombay army which had adopted the battalion system. The 
Indian troops were still little superior to an armed^ force of police^ 
and they were still commanded by tbeir own native officers, Indian 
gentlemen of good birth and position. 

The war with Prance which temporarily ceased with the Peace 
of Aix-la-Chappelle in 1748 had brought to India on both sides 
1749-1757.-Develop- European forces than had ever existed 

merit of the Indian before in India. Neither side could afford 
troops. increase these forces from home, where 

all available troops were required to take part in the operations 
in the main theatre of war. It was clear that the contending 
armies in India could only be substantially augmented by the 
employment of larger bodies of Indian troops, whose value, 
although at that time undeveloped, began to be appreciated. 
Although the Indian sepoy of those days, through lack of dis- 
cipline and proper armament, was inferior to his better organized 
and disciplined European comrade, it became apparent that victory 
would be with the side which succeeded best in raising and de- 
veloping its native forces. 

The war with Prance again broke out, and in May 1754 the 
Madras Government, at its wits end for troops, appealed to the 
17 B 4 » Government of Bombay for help. The 

appeal was promptly answered, and a force 
760 men was collected and despatched. This number was made 
up of 3 companies of sepoys and 450 men of the Bombay European 
regiment, consisting of 200 British, 100 Swiss and 150 Topasses. 
The despatch of this detachment is not without its significance for 
several reasons. It proved the readiness of one Presidency to 
succour another in time of need, and it betrays the diminutive 
-strength of the military forces of India in those "days. It also 
marks the last occasion on which we shall mention the existence 
of the half caste Goanese soldiers known as Topasses. It is not 
lOertain when this class of man was abolished in the army, but it is 
8 
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improbable that it survived mucb longer after this date. It formed 
an element in tbe Army in India for approximately 100 years. 
The charge of inefficiency, which has been levelled against the 
Topasses, could no doubt be substantiated, but there is no con- 
spicuous stain of mutiny on their record.* 

The year 1754 is remarkable for the arrival of the first Eoyal 
Troops in India since the time that the island of Bombay was 
garrisoned by Royal Troops before its cession 
to the Company. Among the reinforcements 
which arrived at Madras under Admiral Watson was included the 
39th Foot (now the 1st Battalion the Dorsetshire Regiment), which 
afterwards adopted the appropriate iitle of ‘‘ Primus in Indis.’^ 
Their arrival caused the application of the Mutiny Act to the 
Company's forces, and also introduced a new element into the Army 
in India, which, for more than 100 years after this date, was divided 
into King’s troops, the Company’s European troops and the Com- 
pany’s Indian troops. 

Shortly before the battle of Plassey Clive commenced to re- 
organize the Indian troops under his command, by forming them 
into regular battalions with a small nucleus 
fln^an British officers. He armed and dressed 

the men in a fashion somewhat resem- 
bling that of the Europeans. The establishment of the first 
battalion thus organized, nick-named the ^^Lal Pultan”t was as 
follows : — 


B. Os. 

B. N. C. Os. j 

I. Os. 

Indian R. and F, 

1 Captain 

1 Serjt. Major, 

.1 Commdt. 

50 Havildars 

2 Subalterns 

Several Serjeants. 

1 Adjfc. 

40 Naicks 



10 Subedars 

20 drummers 



30 Jemadars 

10 buglers 


1 


700 sex>oys 


* Their name has disappeared from the Army in India, but it is still* borne 
by certain humble employees of the great shipping companies whose steamers ply 
between England and India, and the name of “ Topaz is still familiar to British 
ofiSlcers of the army of 1923. 

t The English word * platoon ’ ^ is derived from the French word * peloton * 
and both or either may be considered to be the origin of the Indian word 
** pultan.” Shortly before the Great War of 1914-18 the British Army readopted 
the platoon organization and the Indian Army followed suit. The difficulty exper- 
ienced by the Indian soldier of to-day in making an oral distinction between the 
English word ‘ platoon ’ and what he is pissed to^ consider^ the indigenous word 
meaning * battalion * is as comprehensible as it is obvious — ^he is trying to pronounce 
4he same word in two different ways. 
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making a total of 3 Britisli officers, several British noD-com- 
missioned oflireis, 42 Indian officers (as we should call them now) 
and 820 Indian rank and file. The battalion consisted of 10 
(ompanios which included all the Indian ranks except the Indian 
commandant and the Indian adjutant. These two officers formed, 
as we should call it now, battalion headquarters.’^ The Indian 
commandant, on paiade, took post with the British captain and 
was followed by the Indian adjutant. The British officers and 
non-commissioned officers formed the Staff of the battalion. 

This organization is worthy of remark. It must be remembered 
that up to this date Indian troops, organized in companies, had 
been under the command of their own Indian officers. Clive had 
decided that the introduction of the British element was necessary, 
but, in making this innovation, his anxiety to adhere closely to the 
previous system is evident. There was still an Indian command- 
ant, and the proportion of Indian to British officers was high. The 
introduction of British non-commissioned officers into Indian units 
is also a point to be noticed, as it remained the general rule up 
to the time of the Great Mutiny, and survives to this day in the 
Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

Clive’s organization was evolutionary, not revolutionary, and 
in analyzing it one is led to reflect that, when two such conservative 
races as ^ the British and Indian combine together to form a given 
institution, some traces of it tend apparently to remain for many 
years, although the institution itself may be modified in the mean- 
while. Certain features of Clive’s system, have survived in the 
Indian army to this day. 

Clive’s military successes and the responsibilities which they 
entailed caused an augmentation of the native armies. Imme- 
1758-1796*— Aug- after the battle of Plassey a second 

mentation of the Indian battalion was raised in Bengal. In 1759, in 
Madras, 6 battalions were raised on Clive’s 
system, while in Bombay the rabble of Arabs, Abyssinians, Indian 
Mahomedans and Hindus, which had hitherto formed an auxiliary 
force to the European battalions, were organized into inde- 
pendent native companies in 1760 and then into native battalions 
in 1767. Clive’s organization gradually developed, and battalions 
which had been supervised by a small staff of British officers but 
commanded by Indian commandants were converted into battalions, 
with British commandants and British company commanders. 

The 40 years succeeding the battle of Plassey were marked by 
the extension of the Company’s territories in every direction. The 
10 . 
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equilibiiiim of military power became unstable tbrougbout India, 
and tbe continent became a Tast camp of conflicting races and 
warring armies. In opposition to tbe expressed policy of tlie 
Company’s Directors at borne, and even contrary to tbeir o'wn 
wishes, tbe force of circumstances compelled tbe Company’s agents, 
in tbeir own self-defence and in support of tbeir own interests 
further to increase tbeir armies. By 1783 tbe Madras Army bad 
grown to the following establishment: — 


Ro^al Troops. 

Company’s ToBcrs. 

i 

Enroj ems. 

Xathe. 

InfaDtry — 

3 battalions (53rd, 78th and 

1 Regiment (lit Hadras 
Fusiliers). 

4 Regiments Cavalij. 

lOlst Foot). 

400 Hanoverians. 1 

• 

21 Battalion®, Infantry. 


At this time the officers of the Indian troops were selected from 
among the officers of tbe European regiments, and were chosen, not 
only for tbeir soldierly qualities, but also from the point of view 
of tbeir suitability for serving with Indian troops. With tbe 
increase in tbe strength of tbe Indian forces in all three Presidencies 
the British sepoy officer bad become a factor of recognized import- 
ance. He bad become a power in tbe land. Tbe British officers of 
Indian units enjoyed many advantages, but, on tbe other band 
they bad no rank, with tbe result that they continually found 
themselves in positions subordinate to those of younger officers of 
the King’s troops. The implied inferiority was resented, and it 
is not surprising that these officers began to assert their rights and 
to demand equality of treatment. 

The immediate result of this agitation was the reorganization 
of the Company’s armies which took place in 1796. At this time 
1796 .— Reorganiza- European soldiers in India (King’s and 
tion of* the Indian Company’s), numbered about 13,000 while 
troops. number of Indian troops in the three 

presidencies was as follows: — 

Bengal 24,000 

Madras 24,000 

Bombay 9,000 


c 
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The reoiganization reduced the strength of the native armies, 
Imt the most important changes were the great increase in the 
establishment of British officers in units, the creation of artillery 
battalions, and the formation of double battalion regiments from 
the independent battalions then in existence. 

Previous to this reoiganization the establishment of British 
officers in a battalion had been a commandant and adjutant besides 
10 subalterns commanding companies, a total of 12. This was a 
great change from Clive’s organization of 1758, and in the organi- 
zation of 1796 the change was carried still further. Besides the 
Colonel commanding the regiment, each battalion was given an 
establishment of 1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 1 Major, 4 Captains, 11 
Lieutenants and 5 Ensigns (besides 1 British Non-Commissioned 
officer), a total of 22 British officers. 

The Indian infantry regiments were formed by linking existing 
battalions and amalgamating half-battalions of reduced regiments 
vith them. Thus the new 12th Bengal Regiment consisted of two 
battalions, the first comprising the old 12th battalion and the right 
wing of the 21st, the second the old 17th battalion and the left 
wing of the 21st. This arrangement, of 
indfan^ jr^numbering of course, necessitated the renumbering of units 
within their armies. In selecting the units 
to be amalgamated, little if any regard seems to have been paid 
to considerations of sentiment or community of tradition. 

The new organization, which was not completed till 1804, 
improved the prospects of the British officer. ITp to this time all 
officers had been on a general list for promotion, and the proportion 
of senior to junior rants was so low that advancement was slow. 
By the new arrangement cavalry and infantry officers were placed 
on^sepaxate lists for promotion : officers of the infantry, up to the 
rank of Major, were placed on regimental lists for promotion : while 
Colonels and Lieutenant-Colonels were placed together on lists for 
each Presidency. An establishment for general officers was insti- 
tuted. Eurlough regulations were introduced and pension rules 
were established. 

This was all to the good. But apart from the regimental pro- 
motion of officers, the regimental system as introduced for the first 
time into the Indian Infantry was not wholly satisfactory. The 
Colonel commandant of the regiment, who had direct control over 
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both battalions, retained in his own hands an excessive degree of 
authority. His control, instead of being exercised only in matteis 
which affected the welfare and the efficiency of the regiment as a 
whole, was applied to details which affected battalions individually, 
and battalion commanders were, therefore, deprived of the powei . 
and initiative which it was desirable that they should be required to 
exercise. They naturally chafed at the necessity of obtaining their 
superior commander^ s sanction in such matters as the promotion of 
non-commissioned officers, acceptance of recruits and the granting 
of leave. Moreover, the 2 battalions which formed a regiment were 
in reality separate units. Though theoretically linked together 
they had no mutual interdependence, no common bond of sentiment 
or interest, always excepting, of course, their common exasperation 
at the regimental commander’s unwarranted interference in batta- 
lion affairs. It will be of interest to mark in due course the steps 
which were taken to avoid these defects in the regimental system 
of 1922. 


In the light of subsequent history, however, perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of the reorganization of 1796 was that the Indian 
infantry battalions were given an establishment of 22 British 
officers, i.e., an establishment closely approximating to that of 
units in the Eing’s or Imperial forces. As a result of this, the 
dignity and authority of the Indian officers, which had already 
decreased under Clive's system, were still further diminished. 

Under the reorganization of 1796, therefore, the prospects of 
advancement and the amenities of life of the British officer were 
distinctly improved ; but the dignity and authority of both British 
and Indian officers in the Company's service were considerably 
impaired. These were serious defects, and it is therefore not sur- 
prising to find that the organization was not permitted to endure. 

The period between the first general reorganization of 1796 and 
the outbreak of the Great Mutiny in 1857 has an importance, in 
its effect on the evolution of the Army in 
1797—1857. India, which it is difficult to exaggerate. 

The great acquisitions to the Company's territories, made during* 
this period, involved the expansion of the spheres of action of the 
three Presidency Armies to such an exaggerated extent as to leaa 
eventually to the abolition of those armies ; and the same cause made 
it necessary to raise irregular corps and local contingents, some of 
which rendered conspicuous assistance to the forces of law and order 
in quelling the Great Mutiny, 
c 2 
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Bv 1S05, tlie strength of the Presidency armies themselves was 
approximately as follows: — 



1 

British Tioops. 

Indian Troops. 

Total. 

..... 

1 

r.ooo 

67,000 

64,000 

3Iadras ..... 

11,000 

53,000 

64,000 

B^mibay ..... 

6,500 

20,000 

26,600 

Total 

24,500 

180,000 

164,500 


Even at this early date, the Army in India was not unfamiliar, 
with the crime of mutiny. In 1764 Bengal sepoys had mutinied 
. . for higher pay and gratuities, and European 

Early Mutinies. officers, in 1766, had combined togethei in 

protest against the withdrawal of batta which they considered as 
their due. Now a fresh crop of mutinies broke out. In 1806 
there was a mutiny in the Madras Army. In 1809 European 
officers of the Madras Army were again guilty of mutinous conduct 
against Government. In 1824 Bengal troops mutinied at 
Barrackpore. 

By 1824, the unsatisfactory nature of the reforms of 1796 was 
acknowledged, and the organization which had been in force before 
that date was restored. The Indian 
infantry regiments of 2 battalions which 
had been formed only 30 years before, 
were broken up again into single battalion regiments. This 
of course necessitated the re-designation of the units affected, ard 
new regiments of Indian infantry thus formed were re-numbered 

re-numbering ’ according to the date on 

Of units. wnicn they had originally been raised. One 

of the most conspicuous defects of the 1796 
organization was, however, allowed to continue — the high proportion 
of British officers to Indian ranks was retained, and the establish- 
ment of regular Indian cavalrv and infantry (single battalion) 
regiments was fixed at 23. 
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In 1824 the e^stabli'^liiaents of the 3 PresidencT Armies of the» 
1324 . Coiupanr were approximately as follows: — 



EUROPEAN. 




IS Dixy 



Rorse 

1 Arty. 

Fort Erei- 

Arty. : e«.rs. 

Iiifantrj 

CiVALBr, 

Begnlar. Irregular, i 

S. a:.d Pioneeis, 

1 

Infaiiti-j. 

B 1 gal . 

1 

3 iHies. 

o Bns. 47 Ofrs. 
20 C*ini- 
Xaiueb. 

2 regts. 

8 regts. 

1 6 regts. j 

1 

1 

1 1 Corps. 1 Corps. 

63 Begts. 
(Bns.) 

« 

Xahas . 

2 bdes. 

S Bnb. 

12 Com- 
panies. j 

2 rtgts. 

8 regts. 


2 Bi s. 

52 Ktcrt^. 

1 * 

Boii'bay . 

4 Troops 

8 Coin- 1 
paines. 

2 regt*?. 

3 legts. 

2 legts. 

1 

1 Corps. 1 Coips. 

; 24 Begts. 
CBiis.1 


* Eu’’udir2 local t, jri **. c g,^ Eaiiipur batta’ioii and Lutta^k kgion. 


Here for the first time we find mentioned local units and irre- 
gular Cavalry regiments. With regard to the latter a short 
digression is necessary. 

The rulers of native states, with whom the Army in India had 
so long been in conflict, had generally favoured the employment of 
large bodies of native horsemen, partially equipped and trained 
and scarcely disciplined, and the mounted soldier may be regarded 
as indigenous to, and indeed characteristic of, the country. It 
is curious to find, therefore, that the Company was so slow to 
develop the cavalry arm when such excellent raw material was 
readily available. Hitherto the few Indian cavalry regiments 
which existed had been organized on the regular basis, oflBcered, as 
we have seen, on the full European scale. After the reorganiza- 
tion of 1796 the proportion which the Indian cavalry bore to the 
Indian infantry was about 8 regiments to 59 battalions, t.e., in 
the ra^tio of 1 to 7|. By 1824 this ratio had increased to 1 to 6f . 
On the eve of the war of 1914-18 the ratio had risen to its maxi- 
mum, namely 1 to approximately 3^. The proportion has now 
(1923) fallen to 1 to 6^, almost as low as that of 1796. 

The increase in the number of Indian cavalry regiments in 
1824 over that in 1796 was effected by augmenting the number of 
regular regiments, and by adding to them a certain number of 
irregular units. These latter were organized on what used to 
be known as the silladar system, a more or less accurate copy 
of the system which was employed by the native rulers. As time 
progressed more regiments were raised on the silladar system. 
By 1921, when the silladar system was finally abolished, only 3 

t For a description of the silladar system. See Chapter IX. 
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rp£?ini6nts, tli6 romnaiit of tli6 cavalry of tli6 old Madras Aruxi^v , 
^iill adhered to the European organization, which has now been 
adopted by all Indian cavalry units except the Governor of 
Bombay’s body guard and the Aden Troop. 

The essential difference between regular and irregular cavalry 
legiinents did not, however, consist solely in the particular system, 
^illadar or non-silladar, on which they were organized. Another 
impoitant difference lay in the fact that in irregular corps the 
establishment of British officers was reduced to a minimum. By 
this means one of the chief defects of the 1796 organization was 
avoided. 


From the eailiest times there are examples of the employment 
of the units of one Presidency army in what may be regarded as 
the proper sphere of action of another Presi- 

Further effects of the dency army. But the liability was only 
territorial expansion. j • • i. 

accepted in time or war. During hostilities 

the sepoy was ready and indeed eager to serve in territory outside 
his Presidency. But when with his assistance this tenltory had 
been paciffed and annexed to the territories the company the 
sepoy lesented the withdrawal of the field service concessions to 
which he had become accustomed, and insisted that these conces- 
sions were still due to him if he was called upon to serve outside 
his own Presidency area in what appeared to him to be foreign 
territory. The result was that service in the newly acquired 
territories was not merely unpopular, but caused serious discon- 
tent, The question as to what troops were to occupy the new 
territories became an embarrassing one for the Local Government 
to decide. Under the Presidency system it was obvious that such 
territory must be garrisoned by the troops of one or other of the 
Presidency armies — ^the administration of a mixed Presidency 
force in peace time would have presented a difficult problem. 
The difficulty was further complicated by the idiosyncracies of the 
Presidency armies themselves. The Bengal army consisted of 
class battalions composed of men of high caste; the units of the 
Madras and Bombay armies were of mixed classes of men of lower 
caste*. In the Bengal army no provision was made in the regiment- 
al lines for the men’s families, and the sepoys were accustomed 
to visit their families at regular intervals. In the Bombay army 
accommodatian was provided for a certain proportion of families; 
in Madras, on the other hand, all the men’s families accompanied 
the battalion wherever it moved, but the sepoys were expected to 
pay for the journeys of their families on relief. 
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Tlie Kigh caste men of Bengal had a serious objection to being 
transierred across the sea. The Madras sepoy, on the contrary, 
had no such objections, and this probably accounts lor the fact that 
a large piopoition of the force which took pait in the 1st Burmese 
War consisted of the Madras aimy and that Burma eventuallj 
became one of the stations of the Madras army. 

Bengal tioops had also taken their shaie in the operation*’ 
which resulted in the conquest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier, and 
when that piovince was annexed in 1843 it was the design of Gov- 
ernment that units of the Bengal army should garrison it. Bengal 
•troops, however, refused to serve there, so far from their liomes. 
without compensatory allowance^. Serious mutinies broke out in 
and around Teiozepore among Bengal units detailed to proceed to 
the hated locality, and a Madras battalion ordered in relief broke 
out into open mutiny in Bombay when it learned that the Sind 
allowances were to be discontinued. Eventually Bombay troops 
were sent to garrison Sind, the province became a part of the 
Bombay Presidency and, as a natural corollary, one of the stations 
of the Bombay army. 

Even service in the Punjab was unpopular with the Bengal 
sepoys. They considered that service outside their own Presi- 
dency, even in peace, entitled them to special allowances : and the 
withholding of the allowances after the annexation of the Punjab 
was also the cause of insubordinate conduct amounting, in not a 
few cases, to open revolt. 

Thus the Indian armies were familiar with the crime of munity, 
a familiarity which culminated with such baneful effect in 1857. 
It would, however, be unreasonable to impute all the disastrous 
events of the Great Mutiny to the Presidency system of army 
organization. There were many other contributory causes of which 
the burden of conquest, the dearth of land communications and, 
especially, the unrestrained efforts of revolutionaries and sedition 
mongers were not the least important. Nevertheless as a result of 
the parochial sentiment and exclusive loyalty which it fostered, and 
the mistaken views of vested rights and interests which it 
encouraged, the Presidential system must bear its full share of 
blame and lesponsibility. 

To meet the difldculties involved in arranging for the occupation 
of newly acquired territory one of the expedients adopted was to 
raise local bodies of troops for a particular 
thoAJIIi7in7S«5? in particular localities. Of tiese 

perhaps the best known are the Hyderabad 
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ccmtingent and tlie Pwjab Irregular Force wLicli afterwards 
lie(\ame tlie Punjab Frontier Force. Thus, at the end of this 
period we find that the Army in India comprised certain 
units of the British Imperial Army (King^s Royal Troops), the 
Company’s three Presidency armies, consisting of British and 
Indian units, and various local forces and contingents. The 
strength of the Army in India immediately prior to the Mutiny of 
18o7 is shown in Appendix I. 


The third period 


On the 1st November 1858, by Royal Proclamation, Queen 

^ . Victoria assumed the direct Government 

The Presidency armies n 

under the Crown, 1858 — of India and the liiast India Company prac- 

tically ceased to exist. 


At once two problems presented themselves for solution, namely 
the status and organization of the European and Indian forces, 
respectively, of the late company. There were two alternatives to 
be considered in the solution of the first problem, namely whether 
the British forces of the Army in India should henceforth form a 
portion of the Imperial British Army, the units of which would 
take their turn in garrisoning India, or whether they should 
become localized forces maintained solely for service in India. 
There were advocates for both alternatives, but it was at last 
decided that the British Army serving in India ” should form 
part of the Imperial British Army. 

The decision necessitated the transfer of the late Company’s 
European troops to the service of the Crown. The distinction be- 

^ . tween Royal Troops ” and the Com- 

Reorganization of the ♦ m i t i t 

British forces. ^ European Troops ’ , which had exist- 

ed for more than 100 years disappeared. 
The Company’s European infantry became British regiments of 
the line, and the Bengal, Madras and Bombay European artillery 
were amalgamated with the Royal Artillery. This reorganization 
of the British forces was not completed till 1860. It was decided 
that tbeir establishment in India should not exceed 80,000 men. 


In 1861 the reorganization of the Indian troops was taken in 
hand. Some cavalry and infantry units were disbanded, others 
were amalgamated, and all the Indian 
tfons of Indian Forces, artillery, with some notable exceptions, 
was abolished. All the cavalry was now 
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organized on tlie silladar system, except tlie three regiments of the 
Madras army; and the establishment of Briti'?!! officers of regular 
caralry and infantry regiments •was reduced to G per unit. 

This reorganization of the Indian troops took ‘=!ome yeai’S to 
effect, and on its completion the e'^tablishment of the Indian forces 
in India was as follows : — 


The Indian Forces, circa I860, 



Cavahy 
legiii ents 

Artireiv 

Batteile^. 

5>apjjers 

and 

31 ire IS 

C< Ips. 

Infant i\ 
le^iii ent^ 
rf sin.» e 
battalia n«. 

Bengal Army 

19 

... 

1 

40 

Madras Army 

4 

... 

1 

40 

Bombay Army 

7 

» 

1 

3U 

j 

Punjab Frontier Force 

6 

5 

•• 

12 

Hyderabad Contingent . * 

4 

1 4* 


6 

Other local corps . j 

2 

... 


0 

Total 

42 

9 

3 

142 


* Namely, 2 regiments of Central India Horse and the infantry of the Deoli 
and Erinpura Irregular Forces, Malwa and Mey^war Bhil Corps and the Bhopal 
Levy. At this time the Merwara Battalion had been temporarily converted into 
Military Police. 

The year 1861 also witnessed the introduction of three Presidency 
Staff Corps.” In the old Indian armies British officers belonged 
to regimental cadres, and in practice it had 
Pri1den‘^^Staff Cwps. found that the establishment of 

these cadres, large though they had 
formerly been, were insufficient to bear the strain caused by the 
absence of officers serving in civil employ or on the staffs of the 
armies. Moreover, British officers had a right to promotion in 
regimental succession, of which nothing could deprive them but 
sentence by court-martial ; but officers of one regiffient had no claim 
to equality of promotion with officers of another. Thus promotion 
in one regiment might be faster than in another, and the officers of 
the first would, through no merit of their own, obtain seniority over 
those of the second. There was thus a marked disparity in the 
rate of promotion within the various armies. 
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Ig72.-The Card- 
well Scheme for the 
maintenance of the 
British forces. 


The institution of the 3 Staff Corps was intended to renaove Loth 
defects. In the first place it established a corps of officers in each 
Presidency of sufficient strength to ensure that regimental estab- 
lishments would be maintained, in spite of the drain made on them 
by the depaiture of officers on extra regimental duty. Secondly, 
irom this time, promotion to higher army rank was governed by 
length of seivice. The officers of the several Staff Corps were 
placed on sep<nate ^eniojity lists. By this means equality in 
promotion was assured.* By a fiction, which tradition may have 
handed on since the time Clive organized regimental staffs for his 
newly formed Indian battalions, officers held staff '' appoint- 
ments in the combatant units with which they were serving. The 
three Staff Corps consequently consisted of a body of military 
officers serving on the staff of the army or of units, and in military 
departments oi in civil employ. 

In assuming direct control of the Government of India, the 
British Crown had also accepted direct responsibility for the 
security of India. A large portion of the 
British army was already serving outside 
the United Kingdom in the Colonies and 
Dependencies, and the added liability of 
having to provide an army of any number up to 80,000 men, as the 
garrison of India, brought to a head the problem of maintaining 
such large forces overseas. Indeed, the maintenance of overseas 
garrisons in India and the Colonies became the chief duty of the 
Imperial British Army in peace. 

This problena was solved by Mr. Cardwell’s scheme of 1872. 
The two portions of the British army serving at home and abroad . 
were approximately equal. Mr. Cardwell’s first step was, by a little 
adjustment, to equalize the two portions. This cleared the way for 
the next step, by which infantry regiments of the line were linked 
together in pairs in “ brigade districts.” Some of these regiments 
had consisted of 2 battalions each since 1859, but the others like 
the Indian infantry regiments of those days, had existed as single 
battalions. The intention was that, out of each pair of battalions 
thus linked together, one battalion should serve at home and be 
responsible for S^ipplying with men the other battalion serving 
abroad, in India or elsewhere. As was natural, this' revolutionary 

* But it did not remove tbe inequality in the rank of officers holding appoint- 
i^nts m different corps Thus a major in one regiment might be a company 
officer, ^ whereas, in another, a captain might be a company commander. The 
of rank and appointments remained an insuperable difficulty until the 
mfcroduction of the regimental ^stem into the Indian infantry in 1922. An effort 
has now heen made (1923) to remove the most glaring disparities. 
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change, which linked together, and made mutually supporting, bat- 
talions which had not hitherto had any connection with each othei ^ 
was highly unpopular in the British Army and led to much friction 
and heart burning, from the feeling that the old regimental indivi- 
duality and esprit de corps would suffer in the process with result^ 
disastrous to military efficiency. 

Under the Cardwell scheme, the brigade districts ” each 
contained 2 line regiments (linked single battalions, one at home 
and one abroad), 2 militia battalions and 

1881.— Re-designa- the volunteer battalions of the area. This 
of organization was maintained until 1881, 
when the regimental organization was 
introduced into the British infantry. All the constituents of the 
late brigade districts vere welded into regiments, and these regi- 
ments were given territorial designations which disguised, beyond 
recognition, the numbers and titles which formerly indicated the 
units which they now comprised. Thus in 1872 the Cardwell system 
laid the foundation stone of the unification of the British Army— -an 
example which the Indian armies were slow to follo-w. 

In the conduct of the Afghan War of 1878 — 80 many defects 
in the military system of India became manifest. In 1879 an 
1879—1894 Army Organization Commission was assem- 

1879.— Army Orga- bled by Lord Lytton to explore the avenues 
nization. military expenditure might be 

decreased, and to recommend measures to improve the efficiency of 
the Army in India for war. At this time the strength of the 3 
Presidency armies was approximately — 

.... 65.000 1 200,000. 

Indian Troops .... 135,000 ) 

The immediate result of the commission’s recommendation was 
the addition of 1 British officer to Indian cavalry and infantry 
regiments, and the reduction of the strength of the Indian armies 
by 4 cavalry regiments and 18 infantry regiments. At the same 
time the strength of each cavalry regiment was increased from 499 
to 550 of all ranks, and of each infantry (single battalion) regiment 
from 712 to 832. 

But the most important recommendation of the commission was 
virtually to abolish the Presidency Armies — ^the seed, which 16 
years later bore fruit in the commencement of the union of the 
armies. Before this was effected many other suggestions were 
made, and it may he of historical interest to compare them in the 
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ftilile fiven in Appendix II as an indication of the influence 
oxeicistTl l>y the PreMdency system over the minds of those in 
.aithoiity ^ho were engaged in securing its abolition. It will be 
noticed "that the idea of separating Buiina and Smd from 
their parent Presidencies was not mooted till quite a late date. 

Certain important changes had, however, previously taken place 
which cleared the way for the eventual union of the armies. In 
1864 the military accounts departments of the 3 Presidencies had 
been consolidated under the Military Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, and the remount departments were amalgamated in 
1876. And while the abolition of the Presidency armies was 
under consideration still more important changes were carried out. 
In 1884 the 3 ordnance departments were united under the Govern- 
ment of India, a partial reorganization of the transport services 
was effected and commissariat regulations, applicable to the whole 
of India were compiled. In 1886 the Punjab Prontier Porce was 
transferred from the control of the Government o-f the Punjab to 
that of the Command er-in-Chief in India. 

Again in 1886 a change in organization took place which reflect- 
•ed one of the main principles of the Cardwell scheme. Indian 
infantry regiments (battalions) were linked together in groups of 
3 or sometimes 2 battalions, and were given permanent regimental 
centres at which it was intended that one battalion of the group 
should always be located. Pecruits were now enrolled for a group, 
and, although a recruit might be trained and serve with one parti- 
cular battalion, he was liable to be called upon to transfer to any 
other battalion of the group. The liability, however, was not a 
serious one, as it was only intended to enforce it in time of war. 
By this means a supply of men from one battalion was made avail- 
able to maintain at strength another battalion of the group in 
ease of emergency. This organization had the defect that one 
"battalion could only be reinforced at the expense of another, but 
it was a great advance on any previous system. The groups of 
linked battalions were in no sense regiments, but the common 
regimental centre, and the dependence on each other for assistance, 
formed a certain bond of mutual interest between units which would 
-otherwise have remained isolated. 

In 1886 — 87, for the first time, a reserve for the Indian armies 
was formed. Previously, military pensioners seem to have been 
188a-87.— First In* regarded as a potential reserve in case of 
-clfan Army Reserve. need, but great reliance can scarcely have 
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been placed on tliein, since tlie first pension was tlien only earned 
after 40 years’ service. In 18T4 tlie Commander-in-Cliief, Lord 
Xapier of Magdala, advocated a graduated scale of service for pen- 
sion ranging from 20 to 40 years, and recommended that men 
pensioned on that scale should join the reserve and be called up 
for one month’s training annually, during which time they would 
be entitled to the full pay of their respective rants. 

The terms of the reserve service now introduced were briefiy 
that there were 2 classes — an active and a garrison reserve. Service 
in the reserve was to be voluntary, men of not less than 5 years 
and not more than 12 years’ colour service being eligible for the 
active reseive, the garri^^on leserve being made up of men who 
were pensioned at 21 years’ colour service, or who had completed a 
combined colour and reserve service amounting to that period. 
The active reserve was to be called up for 1 month’s training every 
year, and the garrison reserve for 1 month’s training every alternate 
year. This reseiwe system was at first applicable to inf anti y 
only, but was afterwards extended to cavalrj", artillery, and 
Sappers and Miners. Except for modifications in the actual terms 
of service, and in the e-^tablishment of the reserve, dictated by the 
policy of the time and the exigencies of the financial situation, 
this system has remained unaltered to the present day for all Indian 
unitb except the infantry, whose new reserve organization was intro- 
duced in 1923. 

In 1891 the 3 Pre'^idency Stafi: Corps were united in one Indian 

The union of the Staff Staff Corps. 

Corps. ^ 

The stiength of the Army in India immediately before the 
abolition of the Presidency Armies is approximately that of the- 

Tear 1887, of which details are given in 

Establishments 1887. HI 


Fourth period, 1895 — ^1920 

The Presidency Armies were abolished with effect from the 1st 
April 1895 by a General Order of the Government of India in the 
1896.— Abolition of Armv Department, 17o. 981, dated 26th 
the Presidency Armies. October 1894. 
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This order divided the Army of India into the 4 following 
Commands : — 

Punjab (including the North-West Prontier and the Punjab 
Frontier Force). 

Bengal. 

Madras (including Burma). 

Bombay (including Sind, Quetta and Aden). 

These were placed under the command of Lieutenant-Generals 
Commanding the Forces Punjab, Bengal, Madras and Bombay,^’ 
who were to be all under the direct command of the Commandei- 
in-Chief in India. Each Lieutenant-General was invested with 
certain powers and granted an Army and Departmental Staff, and 
it was expressly stipulated that the business foipnerly transact- 
ed by the Military Departments of the Government of Madras 
and Bombay was now to be transacted by the Military Department 
of the Government of India, whenever it could not be disposed 
of by the Lieutenant-General Commanding or by the Commander- 
in-Chief in India. 

Each Command was divided into 2 or 3 1st Class Districts (of 
which the Punjab Frontier Force constituted one) and a number 
of 2nd Class Districts, varying between 2 in the Punjab Cominand 
to 6 in the Bengal and Madras Commands. The British troops 
■allotted to the several Commands were those already stationed 
within those Commands, while the composition of the Indian troops 
was as shown in Appendix IV, which also shows the approximate 
strength of the Army in India at that time (1895). 

The figures in Appendix lY are exclusive of the following local 
•corps which were under the control of the Government of India 
and did not belong to any Command : — 

The Hyderabad Contingent. 

2 Regiments of Central India Horse. 

The Malwa Bhil Corps. 

The Bhopal Battalion. 

The Deoli Irregular Force. 

The Erinpura Irregular Force. 

* ** The Punjab Frontier Force and Frontier District ** in 1902, under the 
command of Major-General Sir 0. C. Egexton, C.B., D.S.O., comprised — 

The Kohat Knrram Force. 

Derajat District. 

Peshawar District. 

Malakand Force. 
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The Meywar Bhil Corps. 

The Merwara Battalion. 

At first sight it may appear that the abolition of the Presidency 
armies as affected by the Gr. G. 0. of 1894 was a revolutionary 
measure, but in reality it was not so. It will be observed from 
Appendix II that the organization now ‘adopted bore a closer 
resemblance to the proposals of 1879, 1881 and 1888 than to those 
of 1890 and 1892. In the former the names of the Presidency 
armies were carefully safe-guarded. In the latter either these 
names were entirely discarded or additional forces were introduced, 
the designations of which were entirely foreign to the ancient 
nomenclature of the Presidency armies. One of the reasons for 
discarding the proposal of 1892 was the fact that, if adopted, an 
undue disparity in strength would exist between the Army of the 
North and the strengths, respectively, of the Armies of the West 
and South. The principle was insisted upon that the forces in the 
new Commands should conform to each other as nearly as possible 
in numerical strength. Stress was laid on the intention to main- 
tain to the fullest extent the separation of the Madras and Bombay 
armies from each other and from the Bengal armies. And it wa*^ 
pointed out that the Bengal army would undergo no nominal 
change, except that the troops serving in Bengal proper would 
ordinarily be kept^apart from those serving in the Punjab. The 
forces in the various Commands were in fact to be localized for 
service in those Commands, and the Indian units included in them, 
did, in fact, retain the numbers and designations which they held 
in the old Presidency armies. 

It is true that the new organization brought all the forces 
under the direct control of the Commander-in-Chief in India, but 
this was only a further development of the changes which had 
already occurred between 1864 and 1892. The Commands were 
still as separate from each other as the old Presidency armies had 
been, and they included within their areas districts which had 
little or no connection with each other, either territorial, sentiment- 
al, racial or strategical. More drastic measures were required to 
complete effectively the unification of the Army in India. 

Lord Kitchener took up his appointment as Commander-in- 
Chief in India on the 28th November 1902, and at once commenced 
to consider and frame a scheme for the re- 
organization and redistribution of tbe Army 
in India. 
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lu the ujeaii-n-hile he cairied out the follotring important 
Jiarige^ : — 

J.) Un tlie 1st Januaiy 1903^ the designatioa, ‘‘ Indian Staff 
Corps/' -was abolished, and officers belonging to that 
corps were designated '' Officers of the Indian 
Army.'’ It was realized that the former title was a 
misnomer, because the bulk of the appointments held 
by the officers of that Corps were regimental, not 
staff, appointments. From that time forward the 
British officers, as well as the rank and file of Indian 
units, belonged to one corps, the Indian Army." 

^2) On the 9th January 1903 the Burma 1st Class District 
was separated from the Madras Command and consti- 
tuted a separate independent Command, designated 
the Burma Command. 

(3) With effect from the 1st April 1903 the Hyderabad Con- 

tingent was broken up and delocalized. One cavalry 
regiment, the 3rd Lancers, Hyderabad Contingent, 
was absorbed into the other three, which were 
transferred to the Bombay Command, while the 6 
infantry regiments of the Contingent were transferred 
to the Madras Command. (G, G. 0. Ho. 211 of 
13-3-23). 

(4) On the same date, 1st April 1903, tha Punjab Frontier 

Force and Frontier District and its territorial area 
were distributed between the Peshawar, Kohat and 
Derajat Districts (G. G. 0. Ho. 237 of 1903). 

(5) In an Indian Army Order Ho. 181, dated the 2nd Octo- 

ber 1903, the new designations and numbers of all 
units of the Indian Army were 

boring of “indian^uS and ordered to have 

effect from the date of the 
order. It is unnecessary to discuss all the details of 
the scheme, but the result is shown in Appendix V, 
where the designations given in 1903 are compared 
with those which existed previously, and with those 
which afterwards replaced them in the renumbering 
of 1922. It will suffice to add that, in the renumber- 
ing of 1903, all units of the Indian Army were num- 
bered in one sequence according to their arms 

* G- G 0. No. 1 of 1993. Nevertheless officers of the Indian Army still 
draw “ staff ** pay of their regimental appointments. 
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/ exr-Iuding Gurkha battalions which were nninbered 
separately) and all mention of the designations of the 
old Presidency armies was omitted,* 

These important measures^ carried out within less than a year 
after Lord Kitchener arriTed in India, were almost sufficient of 
themselves to complete the union of the Indian Army. But more 
was to follow. 

On the 5th Xovember 1903 Lord Kitchener’s proposals for the 
reorganization and redistribution of the Army in India were com- 
municated to the Government of India. Pour great principles 
were enunciated in the proposals: — 

(i) That the main function of the army was to defend the 
Xorth-TTe^t Frontier against an aggressive enemy; 
{ii) That the army in peace should be organized, distributed 
and trained in units of command similar to those in 
which it would take the field in war ; 

{Hi) That the maintenance of internal security was a means 
to an end, namely, to set free the field army to carry 
out its functions; 

{iv) That all fighting units, in their several spheres, should 
be equally capable of carrying out all the r81es of an 
army in the field, and that they should be given equal 
chances, in experience and training, of bearing these 
roles. 

On his arrival in India Lord Kitchener had found that the 
Command areas and district areas in which the Aimy in India was 
distributed were fiaere geographical divisions of varied extent, with 
a different number of troops in each. They had been fixed without 
any reference to a matured plan of adapting peace formations to the 
requirements of war. The troops, scattered through a number of 

* The Committee on whose recommendations the renumbering was based, was 
composed of the following officers : — 

President, 

Major-General D. J. S. MACLEOD, O.B., D.S.O., M.G.C., Commanding 
the Forces Bengal 

Members. 

Brigadier-General B. DUFF, C.B., C.I.E., Deputy Adjutant General in India. 

Colonel C. F. FEANCIS, A.A.G. 

Colonel H. N. McEAE, O.B., A.D.C. 

Secretary. 

Lientenant-Colonel W. E. BIEDWOOD, 11th Bengal Lancers, Assistant 
Military Secretary and Interpreter to His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Ohief in India. 


D 
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-mall militaiy blations, could not be collected tor training in tbe 
taclieul toimations in A^liicb they would be employed in war. The 
tioopb were localized in the new commands precisely as they 
had been in the old Presidency areas, in all of which, except the 
Punjab Command, no experience of* Noith-'West Prontier condi- 
tioub could be gained. 

The preliminary steps that were taken to level up the army have 
already been described. The central feaiuie of Lord Kitchener’s 
original scheme was to divide the Army in India into 3 Army 
Corps, exclusive of Aden, the Burma District, Chitral, Kohat and 
the Deraj at. Each Army Corps vras to compiise 3 Divisions, each 
of which was to be complete in field army troops and in troops for 
internal defence. The Army Corps distribution was to be as 
follows : — 

y or them Army Corps — 

1st (Peshawar) Division. 

2nd (Eawalpindi) Division. 

3rd (Lahore) Division. 

Western Army Corps — 

4th (Quetta) Division. 

5th (Mhow) Division. 

6th (Poona) Division. 

Eastern Army Corps — 

7th (Meerut) Division. 

8th (Lucknow) Division. 

9th (Secunderabad) Division. 

It will be observed that, under this disti ibuiion, all trace of 
the names of the Presidency armies is obliterated and that Aden, 
Burma, Sind and Baluchistan have been finally separated from the 
Presidency areas to which, for sp long, they had belonged. 

The establishment of troops in India in 1903 was almost exactly 
sufficient to fill the new formations, but the concentration of troops 
towards the Horth-Wesi Frontier to meet aggression, and 
elsewhere in India to secure training in tactical formations, neces- 
sitated the abandonment of some 34 stations, the move of a large 
pumber of troops, and the building of new quarters for them 
elsewhere. For financial reasons this was a serious objection to 
the scheme, which could thus only be carried out gradually. 
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However, on tlie 1st September 1904 tlie Secretary of State for India 
sanctioned tbe carrying out of any part of the scheme which did 
not involve extra expense. The 9 Divisional Coiiimands were thus 
C'^tablished, and the Madias Comiuanrl, then commanded by 
Lieutenant-General Sir 0. Egerton, which was superfluous to the 
scheme, was abolished by an order of the Secietary of State, dated 
28th September 1904. 

This organization was not, however, compkdeh adopted, and by 
the beginning of 1905 the following was the distribution of the 
Army in India: — 

Xo } them C o m m a n d — 

1st (Peshawar) Division. 

2nd (Eawalpindi) Division. 

3rd (Lahore) Division. 

Kohat, Bannu and Derajat Brigades. 

Western Command — 

4th (Quetta) Division. 

5th (Mhow) Division. 

Gth (Poona) Division. 

Aden Biigade. 

Eastern Command — 

7th (Meerut) Division. 

8th (Lucknow) Division. 

9th (Secunderabad) Division ■> . . i n j 

^ ^ t not included in a Command, 

Burma Division, J 

The preceding organization was again replaced by a new one, 
and by 1908 we find, the Army in India divided up as follows into 
tw’o armies only : — 

Northern Army — 

1st (Peshawar) Division, 

2nd (Rawalpindi) Division. 

3rd (Lahore) Division. 

7th (Meerut) Division. 

8th (Lucknow) Division. 

Kohat, Bannu and Derajat Brigades. 

D 2 
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Soifthuh An?ii / — 

4tli ((iuetia) Division. 

5tli (Mbow) Division. 

6tli (Poona) Division. 

9th (Secunderabad) Division. 

Buima Division. 

Aden Brigade. 

At the head of each of the two Armies was a General officer, 
who was responsible for command, inspection and training, but 
had no administrative functions or responsibility, and consequently, 
no administrative staff. The ten divisions ^'on^tituting the two 
Armies were directly subordinate to Army Headquarters for 
administrative purposes, and there was little, if any, decentraliza* 
tion of administrative duties. 


The detailed organization of the Army as thus re-constituted is 
shown in Appendix IX. Briefly, its allotment was as follows: — 


Allotment. 

Formation 

Strength. 

Field Army 

Anny Troops .... 

I-' 



9 diyisions 


^152,000 men. 


8 cavalry biigades . 

1 

j 

1 

1 

Internal Security 

3 independent frontier brigades . 

> 

\ 82,000 men. 


Troops allotted to internal secu- 
rity aieas. 

1 

[ 102 guns. 


The strength of the Army in India when Lord Kitchener's 
Strength of Army in scheme was under consideration is shown in 
India in 1903. Appendix YI. 

The redistribution scheme, as recommended by Lord Kitchener, 
had not been completely carried out when the Great War of 
igi 4 _l 92 o 1914-18 broke out, but it is to the observance 

of the principles which he laid down, and by 
which the union of the Army in India was finally completed, that 
we must largely attribute the fact that the Army in India took up 
its responsibilities in the great struggle as promptly as it did. 

This is not the place to dilate on the share taken in the Great 
War by the troops contributed in India, but that it was no small 
share will be proved by a comparison of the two tables given in 
SO 
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Appendix VII . On tlie AxigU'^t 1S14, tlie total strength. o£ the 
fighting feeivice^ ot the Indian Aim% in all ranks was 155,423, Bv 
the time oi the aimi4ice this Lad li^en a[>proxiniately 573,484. 
11 m* latter number inrhided laige Indian armies serving in Pales- 
tine, Egypt, l 2 a<i, Salonika and fdse’^^lieie in the i^oild outside 
India. India, of coui-e, only paid toi ht i noimal army. The 
remaining troops weie regarded fighting the Empire^ battles 
and were paid for by His Majesty’s Governinent. 


Fifth period, 1921 to present day 

As a lesult ol ceitain detects »till leiuaining in the military 
system, which became luanite^t in tfie conduct of the Gieat War 
of 1914-18 a reorganization of the Aimy in India was commenced 
in 1921 and, though still in progress (1923), is rapidly nearing 
completion. To chronicle in detail the causes which led to this 
reorganization, the principles on which it was based, and to des- 
cribe the constitution of the Army in India of the present day, is 
the purpose of the succeeding chapters of this book. In conclud- 
ing the present chapter, however, it is desirable to explain why the 
latest stage in the evolution of the Army in India can be described 
as the period of consolidation.’^ 

The Army in India, in fact though not in name, has existed for 
nearly 300 years. TVe have seen how at first it consisted of 
European troops only; how it increased until it was divided into 
three separate and individual bodies called Presidency Armies 
(besides localised troops) each Army being still further sub-divided 
into Boyal troops. Company’s European troops and Company’s 
native troops ; how in 1860 one of these sub-divisions was obliterated 
by the absorption of the King’s and the Company’s European troops 
into the British Army in India ”, the Indian troops becoming at 
the same time part of Her Majesty’s Forces; and how, from that 
date measures were taken to undermine the sovereignty of the 
Presidency Armies until, by their abolition in name and in fact, 
a united army was formed. 

Since the Great War the process of evolution has advanced 
a further stage. The regimental system has been introduced into 
the Indian infantry (excluding Gurkha Regiments which already 
consisted of two battalions) and the battalions of these newly formed 
regiments, unlike those of 1796, have a mutual bond of interest in 
the training battalion, to which each active battalion of the regiment 
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eoitnilmies a piui^oition of i)eisonnel and on whom each battalion 
is uliimatelj’' dependent for its ej0B.ciency. Indian cavalry regi- 
ments aie linked togethei in groups. Even the Gurkha regiments 
ai'e linked in pairs and may rely on each other to a certain extent 
foi support in time of emergency. Artillery training centres have 
been formed for the supply of recruits and reinforcements for 
artillery units and the two Divisional Signal Companies, formerly 
independent, are now combined in the Indian Signal Corps. 

The table given in Appendix VIII discloses a further significant 
phenomenon, the intermingling of British and Indian ranks in the 
same unit. From eaily times there has always been a certain pro- 
portion of British ranks in Indian units. More recently the process 
has been reversed and Indian combatants have been introduced into 
British units. This dilutioh has now been carried to such an 
extent that, excluding British ofticers, the only types of combatant 
units in the Army in India which do not include both races in their 
lanks are British and Indian Cavalry, Indian Infantry and the 
Tank Corps. Lastly, the places of British officers are being filled 
by Indian officers who hold the King’s Commission and are in every 
respect on an equality with their British comrades. If the previ- 
ous stage of the evolution of the Army in India is appropriately 
described as the period of union, it is not unjustifiable to designate 
the period ending with the present day as the period of consolida- 
tion. The next phase, it may be anticipated, will be one of increas- 
ing Indianization, which is already claimed as the natural outcome 
of the stimulus lent to Indian political aspirations by the grant of 
the constitutional reforms of 1919 : and as we have seen, the process 
of Indianizing the Army in India has already commenced. 


3 ? 





Chapter 11 


I 


1914:.-"The outbreak 
of the Great War. 


The Great War and period of reconstruction 

X 1914, when the Great War began, the organization of the 
Army in India and the distribution and allotment of troops 
were those introduced by Lord Kitchener, 
which have 1 een desciibed in the preceding 
chaptei . 

It must not, however, be assumed that in the interval there had 
been no development or diversification of Army policy. Changes, 
both in the external and internal situation, 
mittee of 1912. bad led to the appointment in 1912 of an 

Army in India Committee, under the presi- 
dency of Field Marshal Lord Nicholson, whose primary task was to 
consider and report on the numbers and constitution of the armed 
forces which should be maintained in order to meet Indians military 
obligations, as then envisaged. This committee completed their 
enquiries early in 1913; but, before any action could be taken upon 
their recommendations, the Great War of 1914-18 broke out, and, 
by its unprecedented character and extent, rendered nugatory the 
results of the committee's labours. 

The system of command devised by Lord Kitchener was based 
on the premise that the troops allotted to divisions would be con- 
centrated within their respective divisional 

Krtohemr’s'^tem!^”* This concentration, however, had 

been dependent on the readjustment of 
accommodation proposed by Lord Kitchener in 1904; whereas on 
financial groimds immediate readjustment had been found impracti- 
cable. Consequently, troops allotted both to war divisions and to 
internal security areas were to a large extent stationed outside 
their respective areas of training and duty. Under the imperfect 
execution of Lord* Kitchener ^s proposals, therefore, adequate and 
continuous training for war was impracticable, owing to the dis- 
persal of troops. Defects of the system itself were that Army Head- 
quarters, dealing direct with divisions, was burdened with the 
consideration of minor administrative detail; divisional comman- 
ders were similarly burdened with administrative work to the 
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flptriDuaU «>£ i raining for war; no provision tad been made for tbe 
lommand or administration of internal security area troops after 
the depal^ure of the field army on field service; and on mobiliza- 
tion, therefore, no machinery existed to ensure continuity of normal 
military administration in India itself. 

The exceptional character of the Great War of 1914-18, and the 
strain which it imposed upon the resources of every country engaged 
in it, revealed, however, even greater defects in the organization 
of the Army in India than those which have so far been mentioned, 
and grave defects also in its equipment. The first and most serious 
defect was that the ancillary services of the Army were either 
non-existent or undeveloped. On this account only 7 of the nominal 
complement of 9 field army divisions were actually capable of 
immediate mobilization. Peace establishments were generally so 
inadequate that to effect mobilization of the war divisions internal 
security units had to be largely depleted. Technical and adminis- 
trative personnel required on mobilization had to be found from 
the establishments of combatant units. On the other hand, the 
standard of equipment in the Indian Army before the war was so 
low that Indians military forces were at a grave disadvantage 
when they found themselves fighting in conjunction with troops 
equipped on a modern basis. iN’either the Air Poroe nor the 
Mechanical Transport service existed, while technical equipments 
were largely out of date. In respect of mechanical equipment 
generally, machine guns, artillery, hospital equipment and medical 
establishments, the Army in India was in a markedly inferior con- 
dition to the European armies. The divisional artillery was in- 
adequate to modern requirements, and the so-called heavy artillery 
was obsolete. Sufficient machinery for reinforcements was also 
lacking. The basis of the reserve was soon discovered to be 
thoroughly unsound. There was no organization in existence to 
cope with the recruitment of fresh personnel, or with their training, 
on the scale required to meet heavy war wastage and to permit of 
large expansion. Finally, one great and far-reaching cause o5 
weakness was that Indians indigenous resources had not been suffi- 
ciently developed and she was, therefore, largely dependent on 
outside sources of supply for munitions of war. . 

It is not within the scope of this book to relate the manner in 
which these defects manifested themselves during the Great War, 

„ * * . . describe the unfortunate consequences 

Tile start of the i.* -l . « 

feor^anization. wnicn at one time or another resulted from 

them. As everyone knows, the allied armies 
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weie ultiliiately succe'^bful; and it is siifficdent to say tliat tlxe lack 
oi initial pieparation in tlie Army in India wa& actually overcome 
by measure^ iiupiovi''e(l tu llie l>e^t o± our military advisers’ capacity 
as the war went on. But the need for impiuvisation clearly delayed 
achievement, and involved in the long run heavier expenditure 
than might otherwise have Leen necessary. The lessens of the 
war were too clear to be neglected, and, when the war came to an 
end, the military advisers of Government were ready to embark 
upon a definite policy of reorganization and reform. The task 
could not be commenced immediately, since after the armistice 
large bodies of Indian troops continued to bo employed on His 
ilajesty’s service in the mandated territories and other overseas 
theatres, while the Government of India were further preoccupied 
by the outbreak of the third Afghan War and the operations in 
Waziristan. 

In 1919 however, a strong Army in India Committee was ap- 
pointed, Lord Esher being president, with 
The Esher Gommittee. I-l j* n • . £ £ 

the following terms of reference: — 

1 . To enquire into and report, with special reference to post- 

heUum conditions, upon the administration and, where 
necessary, the organization of the Army in India, 
including its relations with the War Office and the 
India Office, and the relations of the two offices to one 
another. 

2. To consider the position of the Commander-in»Ohief in 

his dual capacity as head of the Army and Member 
of the Executive Council, and to make recommenda- 
tions. 

3. To consider and to report upon any other matterrs which 

they may decide are relevant to the enquiry. 

The Committee presented their report towards the close of 1920. 
Abont the same time, General Lord Bawlinson became Commander- 
Lord Rawlinson’s in-Chief in India : it had also become possi- 
ble to assemble at Armv Headquarters a staff 
India. composed largely of officers who had gained 

distinction and invaluable experience during the Great War: and 
under these auspices, the process of reorganization began to take 
a practical shape. The general scheme which was evolved had a 
wider scope than the recommendalions of the Esher Committee, 
since the terms of reference to that Committee had been limited, 
and, apart from this, there were many questions both of principle 
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ami tietail \\lucli it impracticable for the committee in tte 
time ai tlieii* dispohal to take fully into consideration. But it is 
important to remember that the Esher Committee were largely 
res})on&iLle for improving the terms of service of the Indian ranks 
of the Army in India, and for placing the improvement on a firm 
basis. The Indian soldier and the Indian officer with the Viceroy’s 
commission are now fed, clothed, housed, and,' in the mounted 
branches, horsed by the State, on an adequate standard : and theii 
pay and pensions are now assessed on a scale which subsequent 
experience has shown to be sufficient to obtain recruits in the number 
required and to secure contentment and efficiency among those 
recruited. It would be hard to exaggerate the importance of this 
step. It was fundamental to the success of the Army reforms and 
greatly facilitated the task of the reformers. 


The process of reorganization was, in its more technical and 
specific aspect, complicated and laborious. It continued through- 

Lord inchcape’s 

Retrenchment Com- the results so far achieved were subjected te 
the scrutiny of Lord Inchcape’s Eetrench- 
ment Committee. The further ordeal was necessary. In the 
economic conditions prevailing in the years immediately after the 
war, the cost of an army, organized and equipped on standards- 
deduced from the experience of the war, was greater than India 
could reasonably afford. From the purely military point of view, 
of course, retrenchment was unwelcome. But it was satisfactory 
that the pruning-knife of the Betrenchment Committee was applied! 
to an organization which by that time was, in conception at any 
rate, complete in its several parts. The Royal Air Force had been 
added to the defence services of the Indian Empire : Mechanical 
Transport and Signal services had also been added : the Artillery 
arm had been reorganized: and la=it but not least the staff and 
commands of the Army had been reconstituted in accordance with 
modOTi military ideas. Further, while the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee recommended large reductions in military expenditure as a 
whole, they were careful to suggest that in carrying out their 
proposals the military advisers of the Government of India should 
be given a certain discretion, the object of the Committee being to 
ensure that in the result no vital service of the Army should be 
unduly weakened, and that, if the Army in India were reduced 
in total strength, it should nevertheless retain the essential features 
of the organization of a modern army and the capacity for expan- 
sion in war. 
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Tho Montagu Chelms- 
ford Reforms. 


Before concluding this brief retrospect, it is essential to refer to* 
the geneiai political conditions under which the post-war re- 
organization of the Army in India was 
carried out. Under the constitution estab- 
lished by the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms,, 
military expenditure was excluded from the control of the Indiafi 
Legislature; but it was inevitable that the elected representatives 
of the people should display a strong interest in military affairs 
and, by such methods as were open to them, seek to exercise an 
indirect influence on military administration and the Army 
budget. An early indication of this tendency was afforded by 
the request that the Legislative Assembly should be given 
an opportunity of expressing their views on the report of the 
Esher Committee. The request was granted and, in March 1921, 
the Assembly passed a number of resolutions on the subject, of which 
the following bore directly upon the Army reorganization then in 
progress — That the purpose of the Army in India must be held 
to be the defence of India against external aggression and the 
maintenance of internal peace and tranquillity. To the extent that 
it is necessary for India to maintain an Army for these purposes, 
its organization, equipment and administration should be thoroughly 
up to date and, with due regard to Indian conditions, in accordance 
with present day standards of efficiency in the British Army, so that 
when the Army in India has to co-operate with the British Army 
on any occasion there may be no dissimilarities of organization, etc., 
which would render such co-operation difficult/’ The resolution 
was significant because of the implied insistence that India’s 
military obligations should he limited to maintaining an Army 
sufficient for Indian requirements only. The Esher Committee had 
not, however, intended to suggest that India should assume a greater 
military liability than the protection of her own territories against 
external attack and internal disturbance, and no greater respon- 
sibility than this had been required of India in the past.* In fact,, 
it is known to be a fundamental condition of India’s connection 
with the British Empire, that, if India is exposed to attack which 
her own resources cannot effectively repeal, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, if it is humanly possible to do so, will come to her assistance 
with the armed forces of the United Kingdom. The real importance 
of the resolution quoted lay in the claim which it made, as on behalf 
of Indian political opinion, in the newly established political con- 
ditions, that the defence services of India should be as efficient as 


* Cf, Section 22 of Goyemment of India Act, 1919. 
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of \\estei3i countries: and also in its acceptance of Indians 
liiibilitT io oo-opeiate on future occasions with the British Army. 
The (loctiine enunciated in the Resolution was sound: but there 
woie liiany difficulties to be overcome in putting it into practice. 
As has been shown, there was a limit to Indians financial capacity 
to bear the new expenditure entailed by a higher standard of pre- 
paration tor war: and it must not be forgotten in this connection 
(hat, as a result of the Great War, the cost of all Army services 
had greatly increased. The pay of every class of personnel had 
had to be raised. In the case of Indian ranks the lise was regarded 
as more or less permanent : in the case of British ranks the enhanced 
rates were certain to endure for several years. Modern equipment 
was expensive. Finally the problem of India’s defence taken by 
itself had become more complicated. The safety of India depends 
primarily on the protection of the North-West Frontier: and the 
frontier tribes after the war were more formidable than they had 
ever been before, owing to better armament, more plentiful supplies 
of ammunition and a great advance in tactical skill. On the other 
hand, old internal dangers had been revived in a new form by the 
non-co-operation movement, and the insidious attempts from alien 
sources to propagate in India the principles of Bolshevism. 





Chapter III 

The Principles of the Post'-War Reorganization 

T he first requirements of the re-construction as deduced from 
the consideration*? which have just been stated weie — 

(1) An improved system of command and distiibution of 
troops. 

(2) A proper balance between combatant and ancillary 
services. 

(3) The organization and equipment of the army in accord- 
ance with modern European standards. 

(4) The maintenance of machinery in peace to provide for 
reinforcement and rapid expansion in war. 

In framing the structure as a whole, and assessing the relative 
strength and value of its several parts, financial limitations had 
to be carefully observed; and in the following paragraphs an 
account is given, in some detail, of the principles by which the 
military advisers of Government were guided in dealing with their 
four main propositions. 

The post-war organization of the High Command of the Army 
in India is described in another place. The military structure 
^ subordinate to Army Headquarters, as fin- 
and distribution of ally evolved, was based upon the funda- 
Troops. mental proposition that no system of 

organization can produce good results which does not permit of 
close personal relations between commanders, staffs and troops. In 
order to achieve this object the first and most obvious essential is 
that the unit area of Command shall be restricted, and it must be 
remembered that in India great distances, and, in certain parts,, 
relatively inferior communications, impose a special limitation on 
the area which can be effectively administered by one commander. 
It was further premised in the same connection that, so far as pos- 
sible, the troops under each commander should he concentrated in 
the area which he commands, in such a way as to render possible' 
combined training for war. Other factors were also taken into 
account as making for convenience and elasticity of administration. 
Thus it is desirable that the system of administration in peace- 
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time should be readily adaptable to war conditions to permit of 
transition from peace to war with the minimum of disturbance. 
As has been previously pointed out, it is specially important that 
ihere should be machinery in existence to provide for continuity of 
the normal administration when the field army is mobilized. A 
-considerable measure of decentralization in administrative matters 
is desirable for this and other purposes. It is also convenient to 
the government of the country in general that military commands 
should coincide, as far as possible, with the main divisions of civil 
jurisdiction. Finally, in order to leave Army Headquarters free 
to concentrate upon large questions of policy, and generally to 
secure the maximum efficiency in the system as a whole, it is con- 
sidered that the High Command should not be required to have 
direct relations with more than six subordinate commanders; and 
it follows that the majority of these should be officers of high 
status, to whom large responsibilities can safely be entrusted. 

These are the considerations which in the main led to the adop- 
tion in 1921 of the system of four commands, each under a General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief. The details 
System. coinmand organization are given in Appendix X, 

and it will be seen that the Commands com- 
prise 14 districts: that the area of the Northern Command, with 
its headquarters at Murree, coincides roughly with the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Province : the Southern Command, with head- 
quarters at Poona, coincides roughly with the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies and part of the Central Provinces : the Eastern Com- 
mand, with headquarters at Naini Tal, coincides roughly with the 
Bengal Presidency and the United Provinces : while the Western 
Command, whose headquarters have for the moment been placed 
provisionally at Quetta, covers Sind, Rajputana and Baluchistan. 

The General Officer Commanding-in-Chief of each Command is 
now responsible for the command, administration, training and 
general efficiency of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
for all internal security arrangements. To enable these additional 
-duties to be carried out, each General Officer Commanding-in-Chief 
has been provided with a carefully organized and proportioned 
staff, while the staffs of districts have been so constituted, that a 
certain residue is earmarked to carry on the normal routine when 
mobilization takes place. The introduction of the four Command 
system has been followed by a considerable delegation both of 
administrative and financial authority, and in every other respect 
also the organization has been framed in such a way as to give 
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effect, so far as is practicable, to tbe fundamental principles on 
wbicb it is based. Apart from tbe four Commands, tlie ciily 
formations directly controlled by Army Headquarters are tbe 
Waziristan and Burma districts and tbe Aden brigade. Waziristan 
will ultimately be merged in a Command, but is separate for tbe 
time being because since 1919 it bas been an area of active service 
operations of an unusual character, with tbe conduct of wbicb 
questions of bigb policy, requiring tbe direction of the Government 
of India, were closely allied; while Burma and Aden, mainly 
because of their geographical situation, cannot conveniently be 
included in any of tbe four Command areas. Tbe three areas 
mentioned are small and obviously necessary exceptions to a scheme 
wbicb is otherwise, so far as tbe physical conditions of India permit, 
symmetrical and well proportioned. 

Tbe distribution of tbe troops allotted to tbe Commands and 

districts bas been determined by tbe principle that tbe striking 

force must be ready to function in war, 
Distribution of Troops. , n , j -i • • 

commanded and constituted as it is in peace. 

With this end in view, tbe Army in India is now regarded 

as comprising three categories of troops : — 

(i) Covering Troops. 

(n) Tbe Bield Army. 

(m) Internal Security Troops. 


Tbe r6le of tbe Covering Force is to deal with minor frontier 
outbreaks, and, in tbe event of major operations, to form a screen 

behind wbicb mobilization can proceed 
The Covering Troops. allotment of a specific 

force for these duties was rendered necessary by tbe defection 
of tbe Border Militias in 1919. Tbe force bas taken tbe place of 
tbe Militias and of tbe 3 Frontier Brigades also, and it normally 
consists of 12|- infantry brigades with a due proportion of other 
arm^. 


Tbe field army consists of 4 Divisions and 5 Cavalry Brigades, 
as compared with 9 Divisions and 8 Cavalry Brigades before tbe 

war. Tbe Field Army is India’s striking 

The Field Army. £ • • j x x i* ° 

force in a major war, and, to compensate for 

reduction in numbers, it is necessary that tbe force should possess 
tbe fullest measure of mobility and offensive power. Tbe provision 
of modern equipment and adequate ancillary services is, in the case 
of tbe field army, an obvious and paramount necessity. 
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Internal security troops are a necessary feature of every mili- 
taiv organization. That they are specially necessary in India is 
Internal Security ^ ^natter of common knowledge, emphasised 
Troops. in recent times by the Moplah rebellion of 

1921, and the numerous occasions on which in the years 1920-22 
troops were called out in support of the civil administration. In 
times of external peace, the field army is available to assist in 
internal security duties. But in time of war, the field army must 
be free to carry out its legitimate r6le, undisturbed by internal 
calls. It should not be forgotten that there are in India some 4,000 
miles of strategic railway to be guarded, the working of which 
must be ensured on mobilization. 

It is necessary to add that, while the total of the forces main- 
tained for different roles taken together is regarded as, in present 
circumstances, an irreducible minimum, the actual allotment of 
troops to each category of duty must iuevitably vary from time to 
lime. It will be readily perceived, therefore, that the principle 
previously laid down by Lord Kitchener still holds good, namely 
that all the constituent elements of the army must be trained and 
organized on a uniform basis to permit of interchangeability. 


If fighting troops are to take the field and operate efficiently, 
they must be supplemented by a due proportion of ancillary services 
to provide for their maintenance and 
mobility, and, as has already been shown, 
the experience of the Great War had made it clear that the adminis- 
trative units required in -war should be separately constituted in 
peace. Improvisation, to meet the calls of war, presents in India 
certain special difficulties, quite apart from the military and finan- 
cial objections of a general character which have been previously 
mentioned. This is due to the fact that the ancillary services of 
an army are manned very largely by trained technical personnel, 
who are not obtainable, in the numbers required, from the trades 
and industries of India. Reliance is placed, to a considerable 
extent, on reserves of civilian personnel who are normally employed 
in certain Government Departments, e.^., the Railways, the Post 
and Telegraph Department, etc. These, however, are not sufficient 
to remove the necessity for maintaining in peace time a certain 
number of organized military units, though, for reasons of economy, 
a proportion of these units are normally maintained on a lower or 
cadre establishment which can readily be expanded in war. 


The ancillary services are dealt with in detail in separate 
chapters : but in the present connection it is appropriate to mention 
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anotlier special difficulty wliicli lias to be faced in dealing with, the 
transportation services of an aimy whose most likely sphere of 
operations is the ISTorth-West Frontier. Wheeled transport is 
infinitely more efficient and economical than pack transport : but 
for wheeled transport, paiticularly mechanical transport, good 
roads are essential, and these cannot always be reckoned upon in 
the conditions of Indian waifare. The object aimed at is, howeyer, 
to employ wheeled transport as much as possible, and development 
of road communications on the frontier is for this, as well as for 
other reasons, an integral part of military policy in India. A 
table to indicare the relative efficiency of the vaiious forms of 
transport is given in Appendix XI. 


The Great War taught the lesson that though moral still is, 
and always must be, the supreme factor in battle, yet in modern 

war the utmost gallantry is unavailing in 
Equipment. marked superiority of armament. 

In warfare with a savage or semi-savage enemy there is equally 
strong justification for the use of modern equipment. An enemy 
of this character has certain advantages on his side which it is 
necessary to counterbalance or out-weigh by scientific weapons of 
war. Efficient equipment saves money and men’s lives. These 
were the primary considerations leading to the decision that the 
army in India should be provided with armament similar in char- 
acter to the armament of western armies : but, in carrying out the 
decision, it was found practicable, in Indian conditions, to adopt 
a lower and more economical scale of provision. The defence of 
the North- West Frontier being the primary role of the field army, 
the scale and nature of its equipment require to be adapted to 
operations in a terrain possessing certain marked characteristics, 
of which the most important is the relative deficiency of first class 
communications. As previously indicated, it is probable that, in 
repelling any considerable aggression, pack transport would still 
have to be employed, and this means long unwieldy transport 
columns, unless a balance is carefully struck between a high scale 
of equipment and a high degree of mobility. The military strength 
of the probable enemy, in particular the nature of his armament, 
and the disadvantages of terrain, to which he himself is exposed, 
also require to be studied. On the basis of these considerations, 
a scale of mechanical equipment has been adopted for the Army in 
India much below that accepted in the British Army. The clearest 
example is to be found in the scale of automatic weapons, machine 
guns heavy and light, which were the dominating weapons on every 
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front in the Great War. An infantry battalion on the war estab- 
lishment of the United Kingdom now has 8 machine guns and 34 
Lewis guns: on the Indian establishment the allotment is 4 
machine and 16 Lewis guns. Similarly the divisional artillery in 
the United Kingdom consists of 3 field artillery brigades and one 
pack artillery brigade of 3 batteries; while in India the corres- 
ponding provision is 2 field artillery brigades and 1 pack artillery 
brigade of 4 batteries. To meet local conditions and also to secure 
economy, these variations from the scales of the British Army are 
unavoidable. It is obviously necessary, on the other hand, that 
such variations should be in scale only; diversity in type of equip- 
ment would be open to serious objection. 

Eeinforcements of British combatant personnel for the purpose 
of replacing wastage in war cannot of course be obtained in India, 
save to a neffliffible extent ; and it has 
inforcement in War: always been recognized that the ertective 
British troops. ^ maintenance of British units in India, 

during a period of war, depends primarily on the prompt and 
regular despatch of reinforcements from the United Kingdom. 
The occurrence of war, however, cannot at all times be foreseen; 
and, in order to provide for the immediate wastage resulting from 
the first outbreak of hostilities, it has been the practice for many 
3 ? ears to maintain in the British infantry in India a peace estab- 
lishment considerably larger •than the war establishment. In 
principle, the peace establishment should be sufidcient to find the 
war establishment, and also to meet all calls after mobilization 
until such time as a regular flow of reinforcements from the United 
Kingdom can be established. As a result of the recommendations 
of the Eetrenchment Committee of 1922-23, however, the margin of 
peace over war establishment was greatly reduced. The following 
table shows the present position as compared with that obtaining in 
1914- 


British Infantry Battalion. 


Peace War 

Establishment, Establishment, 




1923 


1,003 

882 


810 
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The war establislimeiit for Britisli combatant units in India 
lias been arrived at by tbe only sound process, tbat of building np 
from the smallest self-contained component, that is to say, from 
the platoon in the infantry and from a sub-section in the artillery. 
These components themselves cannot be permitted to fall below a 
certain strength. The number of the components, that is to say, 
the total war establishment of a unit is determined by long practi- 
cal experience in the field. There are certain well-defined limits 
.to the number of men v'ho can effectively be commanded, ad- 
ministered and mancBUvred by a single unit commander. 

The effect of the reduction of peace establishments has been 
mitigated by a departure of considerable interest — which had pre- 
viously been taken — consisting in the replacement of British ranks 
by Indian other ranks in the British Infantry and the Royal Artil- 
lery for the purpose of carrying out certain duties. The extent 
to which this process of dilution has been carried out is discussed 
in Chapters VI arid VII, which deal in detail with the organiza- 
tion of the British Infantry and Royal Artillery respectively. To 
.ensure the success of the new arrangement, the Royal Artillery 
tiaining centre has been created, as a peace formation, to carry out 
the recruitment and training of Indian ranks for the Royal Artil- 
lery, and to provide for war expansion. A training company to 
fulfil the same functions in respect of the Indian personnel of 
machine gun platoons of British Infantry battalions has also been 
formed. 


The pre-war arrangements for reinforcing Indian troops broke 
down completely in the Great War. The reserve which was in 

Maintenance and re- adequate mactinexy 

inforcement in wars existed to carry out recruitment and train- 
indian troops. extended scale after mobilization. 

The terms of service of the pre-war Indian reservist — terms which* 
tended to produce a reserve largely composed of individuals past 
the age of military efficiency — and the modifications which have 
now been introduced in the case of the infantry arm are discussed 
in detail in Chapter X. The new terms of enlistment in the Indian 
infantry, which include a compulsory period in the reserve, 
resemble the terms of enlistment in the British Service, and the 
Indian infantry reserve, as now constituted, should he an efficient 
and reliable source whence to meet wastage in war. 

There are certain difficulties peculiar to India* which stand in 
the way of applying the same reserve system to other arms. In 
ihe United Kingdom, requirements in animals are, on mobiliza- 
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tion, completed to war establishments from ciyilian sources; but 
in India this is impossible. For the cavalry and artillery arms 
in India it is necessary to maintain in peace an establishment of 
animals greater than the war establishments. The Indian infantry 
reserve was provided by reducing the personnel of peace establish- 
ments, but the necessity for maintaining and caring for the requi- 
site establishment of animals makes it impossible to adopt a similar 
expedient in the case of the mounted arms. 


During the Great War individual units in the field were main- 
tained from dep6ts constituted from the unit itself and left behind 

Machinery ftr training For reasons wMcli it would be 

and expansion — The unit tedious to explain, the system was a corn- 
system. plete and acknowledged failure: and one of 

the most important features of the post-war reorganization of the 
army is the machinery which has been devised to relieve combatant 
units of the training of recruits both in peace and war, to ensure 
efficient war maintenance, and to provide for continuity of unit 
administration. The machinery consists of — 


(а) For the Indian personnel of the Artillery — The Royal 

and Pack Artillery Training Centres. 

(б) For Sappers and Miners — Headquarters, Corps of 

Sappers and Miners. 

(c) For the Indian Signal Corps — ^The Signal Training 

Centre and Depot. 

(d) For Indian Cavalry — ^The Group Depot. 

(e) For Indian infantry and pioneers — The Training Batta- 

lion. 


With the exception of the Cavalry group depot, all the above 
’units now exist in peace. The details of the machinery will be 
found in the chapters relating to individual services and arms. 


Details of the authorized establishment, composition and organi- 
zation of the reconstructed army in India 
conclusion. appendices. 


There is one particularly significant aspect of the new disposi- 
tions. The necessary improvements in organization, the balance 
between combatant and ancillary services, and the higher standard 
of equipment could only be secured, within the financial limita- 
tions imposed, by a reduction of combatant troops. The extent of 
the reduction is shown in the following table. 
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Combatants. 


1 

1 

1 British Banks. | 

Indian Banks. | 

Totax. 

1914 

. 

. 


75,366 

158,908 

234,274 

1923 


• 

- 

57,080 

140,052 

197,132 

deduction . . 

• 

• 

• 

18,286 

18,866 

37,142 


The sacrifice was deliberately made on the view that a relatively 
email army, which is efficient, well-eq[uipped, mobile and capable 
of large expansion in war, is of greater value than an army large in 
numbers but deficient in essential ancillary services and up-to-date 
equipment. At the same time, it is important to note the observa- 
tions which were made by General Lord Eawlinson in announcing 
to the Legislative Assembly, in July 1923, the reductions of fighting 
troops which it had been decided to make on the recommendation 
of the Retrenchment Committee. These observations were as 
follows; — 


In giving my support to the proposals of the Retrenchment 
Committee for the reduction of combatant troops, I made it clear 
that my acquiescence must not be construed as meaning that I reject 
once and for all, as unnecessarily high, the standard of defence 
which had previously been adopted in the post-war organization of 
the Army in India. I held, and I still maintain, that the reductions 
have been determined primarily by financial considerations, and 
I accepted them in order to balance the budget. 


I have from the first advised that, if and when the resources at 
the disposal of the Government of India increase, the Government of 
India, as they will aim at making more liberal provision for schemes 
of social and material betterment, should also be prepared to allot 
funds for increasing the strength of the fighting troops. His 
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Majesty’s Groyernmeiit have signified that they attach special 
importance to those views, and they have sanctioned the reductions- 
on the understanding fiat the Q-overnment of India will do their 
utmost to give effect to my advice when the financial situation 
improves.” 
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Chapter IV 

The Administration of the Army in India and the 
High Command 

T he constitutional arrangements for the control of Army 
administration and for the supreme command of the Army 
haye not been altered in any essential respect since the Great 
War. The preservation of the status qiio ante helium was not, how- 
ever, decided upon without a thorough re-esamination of the merits 
of the existing system or, it must be stated, without a certain 
amount of controversy. One of the three terms of reference to the 
Army in India Committee of 1919-20 was — 

“ To consider the position of the Commander-in-Chief in his 
dual capacity as head of the Army and Member of the 
Executive Council, and to make recommendations.’’ 

The subject was one of extreme difficulty, and it will be necessary 
in due course to indicate the nature of the issues which the Com- 
mittee discussed — and discussed exhaustively: but the Committee 
themselves were in the end unable to agree unanimously upon any 
new constructive proposal, and subsequent discussion has so far 
endorsed the maintenance of existing arrangements. The institu- 
tions, which have thus survived the Great War and the process of 
post-war reconstruction, are founded upon section 33 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, which reads: — 

Subject to the provisions of this Act and the rules made 
thereunder, the superintendence, direction and central 
of the civil and military Government of India is 
vested in the Governor General in Council who is 
required to pay due obedience to all such orders as he 
may receive from the Secretary of State.” 

It has already been explained that, under section 22 of* the 
Government of India Act, the purposes for which the Army in India 
is maintained are specifically limited, and that in a grave emer- 
gency it would be a recognised liability of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to come t6 India’s assistance with the armed forces of 
the United Kingdom; and it is obvious, therefore, that the defence 
of India must be regarded as one of the permanent problems of 
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Imperial strategy. On an ultimate analysis, tliese are tLe con- 
siderations wMcli determine tliat His Majesty^s Government and 
tte Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty's ministers, slionld 
have a special responsibility and authority in regard to the military 
administration in India. 


The India Office. 


The Secretary of State's principal adviser on Indian military 
affairs is the Secretary in the Military Department of the India 
Office. The post is filled by an officer of the 
Indian Army of high rank — he is usually 
a , Lieutenant-General — ^with recent Indian experience. The 
Military Secretary is assisted by one first grade staff officer, selected 
from the Indian Army. In order that he may keep in touch with 
the current of Indian affairs the Military Secretary is expected 
to visit India during the tenure of his office. In addition, by a 
practice which has obtained for many years, a retired Indian Army 
officer of high rank has a seat upon the Secretary of State's Council. 


The Viceroy's Executive Council exercise in respect of Army 
administration the same authority and functions as they exercise 

The Governor General “ departments of the Gov- 

in Councii and the einment ; and it has been previously explain- 
Legisiature. that, in the first phase of the representa- 

tive institutions conferred upon India by the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Eeforms Scheme, Army expenditure and the direction of military 
policy have been excluded fiom the control of the Legislature. The 
next authority in the chain of administrative arrangements is His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, who by custom is also the 
^ . . Army Member of the Viceroy's Executive 

Chief and Army Mem- Councii, His present position, and the 
process by which in recent times his present 
:^unctions have been determined, can conveniently be explained by 
quoting verbatim from the report of the Esher Committee of 1919-20 
the following passage : — 


Prior to 1906 there were two members of the Executive 
Council, the Commander-in-Chief, who was respon- 
sible for command and executive work, and who had 
under him 3 principal staff officers — ^the Adjutant 
General, the Quartermaster General and the Principal 
Medical Officer — and the Military Member, also a 
soldier, who was responsible for the administrative 
work of the Army, and who had under him the 
Director General of Ordnance, the Director General 
of Supply and Transport and the Director General of 
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Military Works. This member tlierefore combined 
tbe functions of administration and supply, besides 
being tbe authority to whom tbe Commander-in-Obief 
bad to refer for sanction all sncb proposals as required 
tbe orders of Government. Under tbis arrangement 
tbe Government of India bad two military advisers. 
Tbis system was abandoned in 1906 in favour of an 
arrangement under wbicb a department of Military 
Supply was created and placed in charge of another 
soldier, with tbe rank of Major-Geneial, who also bad 
a seat on tbe Executive Council. 

We do not think it necessary to enter into tbe merits of tbe 
controversy wbicb resulted in tbis decision. In 1909 
tbis department was abolished and tbe present system 
was introduced, under wbicb all tbe work connected 
with tbe administration of tbe Army, tbe formulation 
and execution of tbe military policy of tbe Govern- 
ment of India, tbe responsibility for maintaining 
every branch of tbe Army, combatant and non-comba- 
tant, in a state of efficiency and tHe supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India, are 
centred in one autboritv, tbe Oommander-in-Cbief and 
Army Member.^’ 

Tbe Esher Committee, when they came to frame their own re- 
commendations, were definitely and unanimously of opinion that 
tbe Commander-in-Cbief alone should have tbe right to offer 
military advice to tbe Government of India, and that be should 
have no military colleague on tbe Executive Council. They also 
regarded it as supremely desirable to abolish tbe duality of func- 
tions resulting from tbe same officer being tbe Commander-in-Cbief 
and Member-in-cbarge of tbe Army Department: and wer^e unani- 
mous in thinking that tbe existing arrangements imposed too heavy 
a burden of work upon tbe Commander-in-Cbief. In order to 
abolish tbe duality of functions, they proposed a complete unifica- 
tion of Army Headquarters and tbe Army Department, tbe latter 
ceasing to have tbe essential characteristics of a Department of 
tbe Government of India: and they agreed generally that tbe 
appropriate means of lightening tbe burden of work imposed upon 
the Commander-in-Cbief was to create a separate authority, on 
whom should be placed tbe responsibility for tbe manufacture and 
provision of tbe stores required by tbe Army. They bad considered 
and rejected, as unsuited to Indian conditions at the time, a pro- 
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posal to establistL in India a Civilian Member of tbe Executive 
Council, responsible for tbe Army, and an Army Council with 
collective responsibilities. 

They were, however, divided in their opinions as to the natu'^’e 
of the separate machinery to be created for the purpose which 
they had decided to approve. The majority of the Committee 
recommended that the production and provision of army supplies 
should be entrusted to a civilian member of the Viceroy ^s Executive 
Council, a new appointment of Member of Council being created 
for the purpose : while the minority held that production and pro- 
vision should be entrusted to a civilian member of the Commander- 
in-Chief^s Military Council,^ subordinate to tbe Commander-in- 
Chief, who should be designated the Surveyor-General of vSupply. 

Of these several propositions, only one has been ratified, 
namely, that the Commander-in-Chief should continue to be the 
sole military adviser of the Government of India. It may be 
mentioned in this connection that the Legislative Assemby, by 
their vote on two resolutions discussed in March 1921, declared 
themselves opposed to the creation of either a Civil Army Member 
or a civilian Member for Army Supply. Accordingly, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief continues to exercise all the functions described 
in the concluding portion of the passage quoted above from the 
Esher Committee’s report. In addition he administers the Royal 
Indian Marine and the Royal Air Force in India. The heads of 
the Budget which he controls are: — 


48-Army> 

Part A — Standing Army. 

Part B — ^Auxiliary and Territorial Forces. 
Part C — ^Royal Air Force. 


49-Marine, 

50-Military Works, 

The details of the organization and functions of Army Head- 
quarters are described elsewhere. The organization is founded upon 
Army Headquarters- Principal Staff Officers, the Chief 


The Prinoipal 
Officers. 


Staff 


of the general Staff, the Adjutant-General 
in India, and the Quartermaster-General in 
India, whose primary duty is to assist the Comniander-in-Chief in 
the Executive side of his administration. There are other minor 
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brandies of tbe Army Headquarters staff, administered by officers 
wbo are not classified as Principal Staff Officers, bnt are not directly 
subordinate to any of tbe three Principal Staff Officers ; namely, the 
Military Secretary, who was formerly on tbe personal staff 
of tbe Commander-in-Obief, bnt now, nnder a recommenda- 
tion of tbe Esber Committee, is part of tbe organization 
of tbe Army Headquarters staff proper: tbe Director General 
of Ordnance, wbo is alSo directly under tbe orders of tbe 
Commander-in-Cbief ; and tbe Engineer-in-Cbief wbo stands 
in a special relation, explained in a later chapter, to tbe Chief of 
tbe General Staff on tbe one band and tbe Quartermaster-General on 
tbe other. Tbe Director of Medical Services in India, wbo was 
independent before tbe war, is now included in tbe Adjutant- 
GeneraPs Branch, this also being tbe result of a recommendation 
of tbe Esber Committee. 

Before tbe war tbe posts of Adjutant-General and Quarter- 
master-General were open to officers not below tbe rank of Colonel. 
Tbe status of tbe appointments was raised in 1917, and they are 
now ordinarily held by officers of tbe rank of Lieutenant-General 
wbo have completed a tour of command in a first class district, and, 
by their great experience and authority, are in a position to relieve 
the Commander-in-Cbief of a considerable burden of work. 

Tbe Principal Staff Officers and the other independent beads 
of Branches at Army Headquarters have two separate functions 
of a well-defined character. In one direction 
The Army Department, officers of tbe Commander-in- 

Cbief, responsible for tb^ administration of their departments 
of staff duties, for conveying to tbe subordinate commands 
tbe executive decisions of tbe Commander-in-Cbief, and ensur- 
ing that these decisions are carried out. In their other 
aspect, they are responsible to initiate and pursue, under 
the direction of tbe Commander-in-Cbief, proposals relating 
to tbe better administration of tbe army, and tbe welfare 
of tbe troops, which require tbe decision of tbe Government of 
India or tbe Secretary of State, It is here tKat tbe dual nature 
of -Jbe Commander-in-Cbief ’s position manifests itself: because, 
when such proposals are ripe for submission to Government, they 
come before the Army Department, a Department organized in 
tbe same way and possessing tbe same functions and authority as 
tbe civil Departments of tbe Government of India, the portfolio 
being in charge of tbe Commander-in-Cbief in bis capacity as 
Army Member of His Excellency -tbe Viceroy’s Council. 
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The staff of the Army Department consists of a Secretary who, 
like the Secretaries in the civil departments, is a Secretary to 
the Q-overnment of India as a whole, possessing the constitutional 
right of access to the Viceroy : a Deputy Secretary, an Establish- 
ment officer and two Assistant Secretaries. Until 1921 the Army 
Secretary was a military officer usually of the rank of Major- 
General. The Esher aCommittee took exception to this feature 
of the system, as they considered that to vest . in a military 
officer the constitutional authority of a Secretary to Gov- 
ernment was liable to impair the independence of the Oom- 
mander-in-Chief as the sole military adviser of Government: 
and by an indirect result of one of their recommendations 
the post is now held by a civilian, an arrangement which 
is not open to the same objection, and which, incidentally, 
is more in tune with the advance of political institutions 
in India. The Army Department deals with all army services 
proper, and also the administration of the Royal Indian 

Marine and the Royal Air Force in India, in so far as questions 
requiring the orders of the Government of India are concerned. 
The Army Department has no direct relations with commanders 
or troops or the staffs of formations subordinate to Army Head- 
quarters: it has continuous and intimate relations with Army 
Headquarters in all administrative matters. The Army 

administration is represented in the Legislature by the Army 
Member in the Council of State, and by the Army Secretary in 
the Legislative Assembly. 


The anomaly of the existing constitution of the High Command, 
as the Esher Committee viewed the matter, is that it permits in 


The Military Council. 


theory of a situation arising in which the 
Army Member might reject a recommenda- 


tion which he had approved as Commander-in-Chief . It is needless 


to say that a situation of this kind does not in practice arise : one of 
the most effective WQrking safeguards being the Military Council, an 
institution which, in its present form, is based upon a recommenda- 
tion of the Esher Committee. The Military Council is composed of 
the Commander-in-Chief as President, and the following members, 
namely: — ^the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant-General, 
the Quartermaster-General, the Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Army Department, and the Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance, representing the Finance Department, of the Government 
of India. It is mainly an advisory body, constituted for the 
purpose of assisting the Commander-in-Chief in the performance 
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of Ms administrative duties. It Las no collective responsibility. 
It meets wLen convened by tbe Commander-in-OLief for tLe con- 
sideration of cases of sufficient importance and difficulty to require 
examination in confeience. TLe Leads of tLe minor independent 
brancLes of Army Headquarters and tLe directors of tecLnical 
services attend wLen required. Accordingly, at an early stage in 
the consideration of ‘any large question of policy, tLe Oommander- 
in-CLief is in a position to obtain, by an extremely convenient 
procedure, a combination of autLoritative advice on its military, 
administrative, and financial aspects, in tLe ligLt of wLicL Le 
decides broadly tLe course of action Le will maintain wLetLer as 
Commander-in-CLief or Army Member. 
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Chapter V — The Staff 


T he staff is the establishment of ofS.cers employed at the head- 
quarters of each higher military formation to assist the com- 
mander in carrying out his duties of command and admini- 


Oefinition and Com- 
|)08ition of “ The Staff.” 


stration. The staff of the Commander-in- 
Chief in India is known as the Army 
Headquarters staff. 


The officers appointed to the staff are specially selected officers, 
taken normally from among those who have graduated at the Staff 
Colleges at Camberley or Quetta. The Staff Colleges are institutions 
where officers, after passing a competitive entrance examination, 
undergo a course of instruction in advanced military science, and 
where they study the work of each fighting arm and of each 
administrative service and department of the army. No officer is 
posted permanently to the Staff. After a period of staff employ- 
ment, limited as a general rule to four years, an officer returns to 
his unit for a tour of regimental duty, in order that he may keep 
in touch with regimental work, which it is essential that he should 
do. Moreover, no staff officer is trained solely for duty with one 
of the three branches of the staff: it is important that officers of 
each branch should be acquainted with the working of other 
branches, in order that they may know what assistance they can 
give and receive, and in order also to ensure the proper allocation 
of responsibility and to avoid overlapping of work. To obtain this 
result, arrangements are made for the periodical exchange of staff 
officers between the different branches of the staff. 


Staff Duties. The duty of a staff officer is — 

(a) To assist the commander in the execution of the duties 
entrusted to him, to transmit his orders and instruc- 
tions to subordinate commanders and to the services, 
to make the necessary arrangements in connection 
therewith, and to see that those orders and instructions 
are carried out. 

(h) To give every possible assistance to the fighting troops 
and to the Services in the execution of their tasks. 
(Eield Service Regulations, Volume I.) 
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Organisation, and Tlie s>taff is organized m three brandies : — 

the functions of the 
several branches. 

(a) The General St aft Branch. 

(h) The Adjutant-General’s Branch. 

(c) The Quartermaster-GeneraPs Branch. 

Efficiency in staff work^ as in other things, depends upon a 
well-considered division of labour. 

The General Staff Bianch deals with military policy, with plans 
of operations for the defence of India, with the organization and 

distribution of the army for internal security 
Branch. and external use, in accordance with the 

policy of Government, with the collection 
and distribution of intelligence, with the supervision of the train- 
ing of the army, with the use of the military forces in war, with war 
regulations, with the education of officers and other ranks, and 
with the inter-communication services. 

The Adjutant-General ’vS Branch deals with all matters appertain- 
ing to the raising, organizing and maintenance of the military 
forces, the peace distribution of the army,, 
discipline martial military and inter- 
national law, medical and sanitary measures 
relating to the troops, personal and ceremonial matters, prisoners 
of war, pay and pension questions, recruiting, mobilization and 
demobilization. 

The Quartermaster-GeneraPs Branch is concerned with the 

specification, provision, inspection, maintenance and issue of 

supplies, i.e., food stuffs, forage, fuel, cloth- 
The Quartermaster- . rr > j . 

General’s Branch. armaments, ammunition, equipment, 

general stores and material, and reserves of 

these articles, with the services responsible for the transportation, 

movement and quartering of troops, with the supply and transport 

service, military farms, armaments, military works, equipment 

and ordnance stores, with the remount and veterinaiy services and 

cantonment administration : and with garrison and regimental 

institutes. 

The formidable character and extent of the list of duties assigned 
to the Quartermaster-General make it necessary to explain that 
since the war the responsibilities of the Quartermaster-GeneraPs 
Branch have increased to a far greater extent than those of any 
other branch of the ^staff. This is attributable specifically to the 
creation of new services, such as Mechanical Transport, and to the 
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fundamental change of policy hy which, since the war,' Indian 
troops are fed, clothed and mounted directly by Government, 
instead of under regimental arrangements. 

Grading of staff at vaiions grades of staff appointments 

Army Headduarters. at Army Headquarters are— 


General Staff. 

Chief of the General Staff’ 

Deputy Chief of the General Staff . 
Colonehon-Staff, General Staff 

General Staff Officer, 1st Grade 
General Staff Officer, 2nd Grade 
General Staff Officer, 3rd Grade 


. (C. G. S.) 

. (D. C. G. S.) 
. (CoL-on-Staff 
G. S.) 

. (G. S. 0. 1.) 

. (G. S. 0. 2.) 

. (G. S, 0. 3.) 


Adjutant-GeneraVs Branch. 


Adjutant-General 
Deputy Adjutant-General 
Assistant Adjutant-General 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General 
Staff Captain .... 


. (A. G.) 

. (D. A. G.) 

. (A. A. G.) 

. 0). A. A. G.) 
. fS. 0.) 


Quartermaster-OeneraV s Branch. 

Quartermaster-General . . . . (Q. M. G.) 

Deputy Quartermaster-General . . (D. Q. M. G.) 

Assistant Quartermaster-General . . (A. Q. M. G.) 

Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General . A. Q. M. G.) 

Staff Captain (S. 0.) 

In formations subordinate to Army Headquarters certain 
appointments are occasionally combined, so as to comprise duties 
appertaining to botb tbe Adjutant-General’s and Quartermaster- 
General’s Branches. Bor appointments of this character, the 
following special grades have been prescribed: — 

Deputy Adjutant and Quartermaster- 

General CD. A. & Q. M. G.) 

Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster- 

General (A. A. & Q. M. G.) 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quarter- 
master-General . . . . (D. A. A. & 

Q. M. G.) 

Bor each grading there is a stereotyped rate of pav. 
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The particulars which have now been giren ot the different 

categories of staff duties, and of the establishments employed to 

. ^ carrv them out, supplement the more gene- 

Army Headquarters. - . j; 

The minor Staff description ot the system of administra- 

branches, Army Headquarters which has been 

previously given in Chapter IT. It was there explained that there 
are other minor branches of the Army Headquarters staff, adminis- 
tered by officers who are not classified as Principal Staff Officers, 
but are not directly subordinate to any of the three Principal 
Staff Officers. 

These are ; — 


(1) The Military Secretary, usually a Major-General, who 

deals with the appointment, promotion and retirement 
of officers holding the King’s Commission, and the 
selection of officers for staff appointments. 

(2) The Director-General of Ordnance, also a Major-General, 

who controls the Ordnance factories. His functions 
are fully described in Chapter XV, which deals with 
the Ordnance services. 

(3) The Engineer-in-Chief, also a Major-General and head of 

the Corps of Royal Engineers in India. His functions 
are described in Chapter VIII which deals with the 
Royal Engineers. 

In addition to the above, the Army Headquarters staff includes 
certain technical advisers, of whom the most important are the 
Major-General, Cavalry, and the Major-General, Royal Artillery. 
The duties of these two officers are to inspect and co-ordinate the 
training of the cavalry and artillery arms respectively, and to 
render advice to the General Staff Branch on technical questions 
connected with the administration of these arms and their employ- 
ment in war. Both officers are attached to the General Staff 
Branch. 


Further details of the organization of the Army Headquarters 

staff will be found in a simple graphic form in Appendix XII. 

The staff in Commands and Districts is organized on the same 

lines as at Army Headquarters, and the allocation of duties is in 

, . exact correspondence. There are of course 

Lower formations. . . ^ -l i 

certain differences, one being that the lower 

the formation the fewer in number are the appointments and the 

lower is their grading; further, the work of the Adjutant-General’s 

and Quartermaster-GeneraPs Branches is usually combined in one 

administrative staff officer. The composition of the staff of Com- 
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mands and Districts varies with the special requirements of each. 
The senioi General Staff Officer in each Command is a Colonel-on- 
the-Staff , General Staff ; whilst the senior administrative staff 
officer is a Deputy Adjutant and Quartermaster-General, holding 
in two of the Commands the rank of Major-General, and in the other 
two Commands that of Colonel-on-the-Staff. 

Except in the case of certain 2nd class Districts, the senior 
General Staff Officer of a District staff ib a General Staff Officer first 
grade, and the senior administrative staff officer is an Assistant 
Adjutant and Quartermaster-General. The staff of an Infantry 
Brigade consists of a Brigade-Major and a Staff Captain. A Cavalry 
Brigade has a Brigade-Major only. 
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Chapter VI 


The British Army in 
India. 


Establishments. 


Britisli Cavalry and Infantry 

T he Britisli cavalry and Britisli infantry units of tlie army in 
India are units of tlie Britisli service. Xo individual Britisli 
service unit is located permanently in India. Tke story of 
tkose wkick serve in India from time to time 
belongs, tkerefore, to tke story of tke 
Britisk Army, and tke present account will 
be confined to tke type of organization prevailing in tke United 
Kingdom, and to suck deviations from type as kave been adopted 
to meet Indian conditions. 

In tke United Kingdom, in peace time, units are maintained at 
an establiskment smaller tkan tkat required for war. Tke defi- 
ciencies on mobilization required to complete 
units to tkeir war establiskment are made 
good by means of reservists. 

In India tke position is different. Reserves of Britisk personnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtained from tke United 
Kingdom. It is obvious tkat tke process of recalling reservists to 
tke colours, equipping and despatcking tkem to India must take 
time; and tkus, until reinforcements can reack India from tke 
United Kingdom — tke interval is calculated at two months — Britisk 
units in India must be self-contained. It is for tkis reason tkat in 
India tke peace establishments exceed tke war establishments. 

Units of the Britisk Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which tke major part is as a rule spent in India. In tke 
ease of Britisk infantry battalions tke system 
is tkat one battalion of a regiment serves 
in tke United Kingdom and tke other overseas, in order 
tkat drafting arrangements may be simplified, as wull be 
explained later. Tke tour of overseas service of a Biitisk 
battalion is usually 1C years. In tke case of Britisk 
cavalry tke same arrangement cannot be applied, as one unit only 
comprises tke regiment. Tke normal tour of overseas duty for a 
regiment of British cavalry is 14 years. 

British Cavalry. 

In 1914 there were 9 Britisk cavalry regiments in India, each 
with an establivskment of 27 oflSeers and 598 other ranks. Since 
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Pre-war and present ^Timber has been reduced to 6. 

Strength. The establishment of a British cavalry 

regiment is 27 officers and 571 other ranks. Thus the present total 
establishment of British cavalry in India is 162 officer^ and 3,426 
other ranks, compared with a total establishment in 1914 of 243 
officers and 5,382 other ranks. 

In order to replace time-expired soldiers and casualties, an 
annual draft is sent from the United Kingdom to each unit whose 
turn for relief has not come. Eecruits for 
Drafts. British cavalry are trained at the Central 

Cavalry Dep6t at Canterbury, for fourteen weeks, in dismounted 
work and education only. They are then sent to regiments in the 
United Kingdom, where their training is carried on until such 
time as drafts are prepared for regiments serving overseas. 

The present organization of Cavalrv Regi- 

Organizatfon. ^eutsis:- 


Regimental Headquarters. 

Headquarter Wing composed of — 

Ho. 1 Group . . . Signallers. 

Ho. 2 Group . . . Machine Gun Troop. 

Ho. 3 Group . . . Administrative Troop. 

Ho. 4 Group . . . Band Troop. 

3 Service Squadrons, each of 3 Sabre Troops- and 1 Hotchkiss 
Gun Troop. 

Each Sabre Troop has 3 sections, and each Hotchkiss Gun 
Troop is equal to 3 guns. 

In the United Kingdom the establishment contains 13 fewer 
men and 200 fewer horses than in India. 


This organization provides for specialists, such as signallers 
and machine-gunners, being collected in the Headquarter Wing. 
Under the previous organizatidn each of the squadrons had, when 
required, to provide specialists. Obvious advantages accrue from 
the present organization, in which peace and war procedure are 
assimilated. 

The regimental Headquarters consist of the Commandant, who 
is a Lieutenant-Colonel, with a Major, the adjutant, and the 
quartermaster. The Headquarter Wing is commanded by ths 
senior Captain, assisted by four squadron officers, i.e., one Captain 
and three Lieutenants. 

’Each of the three Service Squadrons is commanded by a Major, 
'assisted by five squadron officers. The Squadron consists of 
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Squadron Headquarter^ (two oflieeis aiid sixteen other laiits)^ and 
four Troops. Each Troop is commanded by a Lieutenant. 


British Infantry* 

In 1914 there weie 51 Britia.h infantiy battalions in India, each 
with an establishment of 28 officel^ and 1,003 othei lanks. Since 
the war the number of battalions has been 
strenSh.** present reduced from 61 to 45. The strength of 

each battalion up till 1923 was 28 officers 
and 1,012 other :ianks. a result ot the recommendation^ ut the 
Indian Retrenchment Committee, the establishment has recently 
been reduced by 130 other ranks per battalion. Thus the present 
number of British infantiy battalions in India i'- 46, each with an 
establishment of 28 officers and 882 other ranks, or a total of 1,260 
officers and 39,690 other lanks, compared with a total, in 1914, oi 
1,428 officers and 51,153 other ranks. 

As mentioned previously, one battalion of a regiment serves 
overseas, whilst the other remains in the United Kingdom. The 
Drafts l^^fter functions as a training battalion for 

the overseas battalion. As in the case of 
British cavalry, an annual draft is prepared by the Home battalion 
and despatched to the overseas battalion, in order to make good 
any wastage that may have occurred during the past year. 

Each infantry regiment has a Depot in the United Kingdom, 
which is commanded by a Major selected from the battalion serving 

Depdts and recruit- home. The Depot is situated in some 
ment in the United suitable town in the area from which the 
Kingdom. regiment is recruited. The chief functions 

of a Dep6t are the training of recruits, the custody of reservist^^' 
equipment, and the reception of reservists on mobilization. 

All recruits on first enlistment are sent to the Depot of the 
regiment for which they enlist. There they are clothed and 
equipped, receive instruction in drill and elementary musketry, and 
are taught discipline and the general duties of a soldier. 

Until 1923 recruits remained at the Depot for a period of three 
months, after which they were posted to the home battalion of their 
regiment, where they were again instructed in barrack square drill 
and elementary collective training, and were put through a recruit’s 
course of musketry. Not until they had completed this further 
period of drill and musketry did they take their place in their 
company. 
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A reorg^anization of Depots of Infantry of the Line has now 
taken place, which, in the terms of the Army Order which intro- 
duced it, had in view the following objects: — 

(a) The adoption of such a syllabus and period of training 

of recruits as will permit of — 

(1) The completion of the individual recruit training 
of infantry recruii*^ at the regimental Depot. 

(2j Infantry recruits leceiving at the regimental Depots 
such elementary collective training as will fit 
them to take their places in a platoon of a batta- 
lion serving at home. 

(b) The provision of a 'nucleus to provide the machinery 

for the training of reinforcements during war. 

(c) The custody of reservists’ equipment and the reception 

of reservists on mobilization. 

Under the syllabus of training now introduced, the recruit 
remains ai the Depot for about five months, and joins his battalion 
after having fired his recruit’s course of musketry and having* re- 
ceived such instruction in drill and elementary collective training 
as will enable him to take his place at once in the ranks of his com- 
pany. On reaching his battalion, his military instruction is conti- 
nued until such time as the annual draft for the overseas battalion 
is prepared, when, if he is required, he is drafted overseas. 

It may perhap^s be of interest to mention at this point a dis- 
cussion which took place in the years immediately preceding the 
Great War, and which led to a far-reaching 
Organization. reorganization of the infantry. 

Prior to 1914 there was considerable discussion, and wide differ- 
ence of opinion as to the desirability of maintaining eight smaller 
companies as opposed to four of double the strength. The larger 
company was maintained* in the chief continental armies. Under 
the eight-company organizat^n the average strength of a company 
was 120 other ranks. 

The chief arguments against the adoption of four companies, 
each of approximately 240 other ranks, were: — 

(а) with so large a company the commander would have 

great difficulty in getting to know his men personally ; 

(б) 240 was too large a number to be commanded effectively 

by one man in the field. 
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The arguments in favour of the four-company organization 
were : — 

(a) Owing to the number of men who were always absent 

from their companies, on specialist or other duties 
within the battalion, or were extra-reginientally em- 
ployed, the companies were never, even approxi- 
mately, at full strength. Companies at home were 
particularly weak when at training, owing to a large 
number of men being always at recruit drill or 
recruits’ musketry. Abroad, the actual strength of 
a company at training was seldom more than 80, 
while at home it was sometimes as low as 20 or 30. 
It was thus frequently diificult for a company com- 
mander to exercise his junior ofidcers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, owing to lack of men for them to 
command. 

(b) In the absence of the company commander, the command 

of a company more often than not devolved upon a 
very junior officer. 

(c) I'or purposes of administration within the battalion it 

would obviously be easier for the commanding officer 
. and his staff to deal with four units than with eight. 

In the United Kingdom in 1912, although the eight companies 
were still maintained, two companies were grouped together under 
one commander during all periods of training. The forming of 
double companies for training was adopted in India in 1914, These 
preliminary trials of the four-company organizatioh having been 
successful the organization was definitely adopted just before the 
outbreak of the War. 

The battalion is the unit of the British infantry. In this 
respect the British differs from the continental system, under which 
the regiment, composed of several battalions, is treated as a whole 
for administrative purposes and is usually together. In the British 
infantry, battalions are grouped in regiments for the purposes of 
recruitment and mutual support, but there is no regimental com- 
mander. Battalions are quartered singly and are entirely self- 
contained anA independent units. 

A battalion is commanded by a Lieutenant-Colonel, who has a 
headquarter vsiaff, consisting of a second-in-command of the rank of 
Major, an ’ adjutant and a quartermaster. Up to 1914, when a 
battalion consisted of a headquai'ters and eight companies, each 
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company was commanded by a Major or Captain. Tbe establish- 
ment of officers, excluding the headquarters staff mentioned above, 
was : — 

At home — 2 Majors, 6 Captains and 12 subalterns. 

Abroad — 2 Majors, 6 Captains and 16 subalterns. 

The subalterns were all allotted to companies; but among them 
there were always two specialist officers, the machine gun officer 
and signalling officer, and, during field training, a transport officer. 
These officers did duty with their companies when not employed 
on their special duties. The senior non-commissioned officer in a 
company was the colour-serjeant, whose duties were both executive 
and administrative. He attended all parades, was re^onsible for 
drill and discipline, assisted the company commander in the train- 
ing of the company and, in addition, kept the company pay list, 
and dealt with other administrative matters such as clothing and 
equipment, messing, barrack furniture, etc. 

Under the four-company system, each company is commanded 
by a Major or Captain, with a Captain as second-in-command. 
Instead of a colour-serjeant, each company has a company serjeant- 
major who is concerned with drill, discipline, detailing of non- 
commissioned officers for duty, training, and, in*fact, all executive 
matters; and a company quartermaster-serjeant who deals with 
pay, messing, clothing and equipment, and everything connected 
with administration. The former small company was divided into 
four sections, each commanded by a non-commissioned officer; the 
present company is divided into four platoons each of four sections. 
Under the old system, the subaltern officer had no definite perma- 
nent command, but merely assisted the company commander. 
Under the present system, a subaltern officer is definitely assigned 
to the command of a platoon. 

Immediately before the war, as previously stated, a battalion 
was composed of a headquarters and four companies; but there 
was no headquarters unit, and every man of the battalion belonged 
to a company, whether employed on headquarter duties or not. In 
peace time there are always many men who do not do duty with a 
company, such as those who are employed on services for the 
battalion as a whole, ?.e., quartermaster stores personnel, police, 
sanitary personnel, orderly room staff and specialist personnel, i.e., 
machine gunners, signallers, bandsmen and buglers or drummers. 
In the war the band was not maintained as such, but its personnel 
became stretcher bearers, and there were also battalion bombers, 
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scouts, snipers and transport personnel wto, in addition to tlie 
others mentioned, formed part of a battalion headquarters. When 
a battalion is engaged in active operations, it is essential that each 
of its sub-units should be self-contained: since, when actually 
fighting or in billets, companies and headquarters personnel are 
liable to be more or less dispersed. In these conditions, it was 
manifestly impossible for headquarters personnel to be either accom- 
modated or messed with their companies, and it became neces^^ary 
to maintain a headquarters of a considerable size separate from any 
company. 

The war organization of an infantry battalion, therefore, now 
comprises a headquarters, a headquarter wing and four companies. 
The details of this organization are given in Infantry Training, 
Tolume I, 1922. As it is essential that peace organization should 
approximate as nearly as possible to that required in war, peace 
establishments are framed to correspond closely with war estab- 
li'^shments, in order that units may be transferred from a peace 
to a war footing with the minimum of dislocation. The peace 
establishment of an infantry battalion, therefore, consists now of a 
headquarters, headquarter wing and four companies. 

The headquarters comprises only the four headquarter ofiElcers — 
commanding officer, second-in-command, adjutant and quarter- 
master. 


The headquarter wing i-^ divided into four groups, numbered 
fiom 1 to 4 a*:: ill war establishment*^, composed of the following: — 


ISTo. 1 Group . 
Ifo. 2 Group . 
No. 3 Group . 
No. 4 Group . 


Signaller^!. 

ilachiiie gun personnel. 
Administrative per*!oniiel. 
Band. 


This follows as nearly as possible the war establishment, in 
which No. 1 Group is composed of the personnel which accompanies 
headquarters into action. No. 2 Group remains the Machine giui 
group. No. 3 Group the administrative group and No. 4 Group 
becomes the transport group, the bandsmen being turned into 
stretcher bearers. The headquarter wing is commanded by the 
senior Machine gun officer — a Major or Captain — and has in addition 
three subaltern officers — the signalling officer and two machine 
gun officers. 

It may be noted that the experience of the recent war entirely 
dispelled the idea that a four-company organization was unde- 
sirable, because a company some 200 strong could not be controlled 
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effectively in action by one man. It was proved again and again 
that^ under modern conditions of war, once a company bas been 
launcbed into action, comprebensive control by tbe company or 
platoon commander often becomes impossible; and tbe subsequent 
success of tbe company depends upon tbe initiative of junior non- 
commissioned officers or even of individual soldiers. 

In 1921 an important change was made in tbe composition of 
a British infantry battalion in India, by the inclusion of a pro- 
portion of Indian combatant ranks. Batta- 

m^Brkish^^infantrlr*^^” always maintained a quota of 

Indian followers; but, up to 1921, the com- 
batant personnel was entirely British. In 1921, on the abolition of 
the Machine Gun Corps, eight machine guns were included in the 
equipment of a British infantry battalion. These guns are carried 
on mules, which are driven, looked after and taken into action by 
Indian combatant personnel. The peace establishment of Indian 
combatant personnel is fixed at one Indian officer and forty-one 
Indian other ranks. 

The Indian platoon, as it is called, is transferred en bloc to 
another British battalion when the battalion to which it was ori- 
ginally attached proceeds on relief out of India. Men for this 
Indian establishment are recruited and trained at the Machine 
Gun Drivers’ Training Company, which forms a part of the 
10/ 17th Dogra Regiment at Jullundur. This institution performs, 
in regard to the category of personnel for which it Is responsible, 
the functions carried out by training battalions for active battalions 
<of Indian infantry and pioneers. 
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T he categories of artillery employed in India before tbe war, 

Pre-war peace orga- sind their organization, were as fol- 
nization. lows : 

Horse Artillery . — Three brigades, each consisting of head- 
quarters and two batteries, and five unbrigaded batteries. Each 
battery was armed with six 13-pounder guns. Hine battery ammu- 
nition columns were also maintained. 

Field Artillery . — Eifteen brigades, each consisting of head- 
quarters and three batteries. Each battery was armed with six 
18-pounder guns or six 4*5" howitzers. All three batteries in each 
brigade were armed alike. Twelve brigade ammunition columns- 
were also maintained. 

Heavy Artillery . — Three brigades, each consisting of head- 
quarters and two batteries. Two batteries were each armed with 
four 30-pounder guns, two with four 4'' guns, and two with four 
5'-^ guns. The 30-pounder and batteries had horse draught for 
guns and for one ammunition wagon per gun, the remainder of the 
ammunition being carried in cart^ with bullock draught. The 5'' 
batteries were all bullock draught. 

Mountain Artillei^y . — Three brigades of British Mountain 
Artillery, each consisting of headquarters and two batteries, and 
two unbrigaded batteries. 

Four brigades of Indian Mountain Artillery, each consisting of 
headquarters and two batteries, and four unbrigaded batteries. 

Each battery was armed with six 10-pounder guns. 

Garrison Artillery . — ^The garrison artillery consisted of a number 
of sub-categories of artillery, allotted to coast defence, the defence 
of certain frontier posts and other defended posts inland. The 
units were all immobile. The type of armament varied^ but usually 
consisted of one kind or another of heavy ordnance. 

The pre-war peace establishments appear 

Peace Establishments. Appendix XVIL 
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The chief defects of the organization described above were that 
it lacked homogeneity; the so-called heavy '' artillery was inade- 
quate and obsolete in type ; and the provision of field howitzer equip- 
ments was inadequate. It will be seen also that very few Indian 
other ranks were employed in Royal Horse and Royal Field 
Artillery batteries before the war. Further, all recruiting of Indian 
ranks for artillery was carried out by units, and consequently on 
mobilization there was no machinery for the recruitment of Indian 
ranks as reinforcements foi units in the field. 

Before proceeding to recount the modifications in aitillery 
establishments introduced after the war, it is necessary to explain 

The organization of an the system on which an artillery unit is 
Artillery unit in detail, up. 

Artillery establishments vary widely in nature. As we have 
seen, in the pre-war artillery, there were five main groups — Horse, 
Field, Heavy, Mountain and Garrison — ^most of which contained 
further sub-divisions with their own peculiar armaments and func- 
tions. Moreover the units in each of these numerous sub-divisions 
had their own establishments. But in the determination of a unites 
establishment certain main principles are of universal application. 
The field artillery formed the largest and most important group, -^nd 
if, therefore, the structure of a field battery establishment i'^ ex- 
plained, it is possible to arrive at a very fair understanding of the 
method by which artillery establishments are determined as a 
whole. 

The field battery has two establishments ; its war establishment, 
or the strength at which it mobilizes and proceeds on field service ; 
and its peace establishment or its authorised strength in peace, 
which is based on its war establishment. The war establishment of 
the pre-war field battery was built up from its smallest self-contained 
tactical sub-unit. This was the sub-section. The sub-section con- 
sisted of a gun with limber, and two ammunition wagons. For 
the gun and for its two wagons, three 6-horsed teams were required. 
The strength of the personnel of the sub-section was decided by 
the number of gunners required to work the gun, and by the number 
of drivers required to manage the teams. In addition, certain 
further personnel and animals were necessary for the two G. S. 
wagons allowed, one to each flank sub-section, for battery stores, 
for battery staff (see below), and as spares. The total so arrived 
at *v^as the establishment of the sub-section, the minimum strength 
below which it must not be allowed to fall if it is to carry out its 
x6le efficiently. 
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Two sub-sections went to form a section. This section was 
commanded by a subaltern officer. Three such sections ^ ent to form 
the battery. The battery was commanded by a Major, who had a 
battery staff consisting of a second-in-command (a Captain), a 
serjeant-major, a quartermaster serjeant, signallers, trumpeters, 
etc. But the personnel and horses of this battery staff were not 
separately constituted in a permanent battery headquarters : they 
were distributed among the six sub-sections of the battery whence 
they were drawn as required. Thus the establishment of a battery 
was the sum total of the establishments of its three sections. 

In 1914, the whole personnel of a field battery was British with 
the exception of ten Indian drivers, who were employed in driving 
the two G. S. wagons allotted for the carriage of stores, and two 
Indian shoeing-smiths. 

In 1920, under instructions from the War Office, the designations 

Heavy and Mountain artillery were changed to 
The Artillery organi. Medium ’’ and Pack artillery respect- 
zation of 1921. ively: and in 1921, as the result of the 

experience of the Great War, the artillery was reorganized as 
follows : — 

Royal Horse Artillery . — One brigade consisting of headquarters 
and three batteries and ammunition columns, and one brigade 
consisting of two batteries and two ammunition columns. All 
batteries were armed with six 13-pounder guns. 

Royal Field Artillery . — Eleven brigades, each consisting of 
headquarters and four batteries. Of these brigades, five had each 
two batteries of six 18-pounder guns and two batteries of six 4-5 
howitzers. The high proportion of howitzers to guns was adapted 
to the peculiar nature of the terrain in which the brigades were 
likely to operate in war. The remaining six brigades had each 
three batteries of six 18-pounder guns and one battery of six 4*5'^ 
howitzers. This is now the normal composition. Eour divisional 
ammunition columns were maintained for the ammunition supply 
of eight brigades. For the supply of the remainder, three brigade 
ammunition columns were maintained. 

Medium Artillery . — Three brigades, two consisting of four 
batteries and one of three batteries. 

Nine of the batteries were to be armed with six 6'^ howitzers, 
26 cwt., and two batteries with six 60-pounders. Two of these 
batteries were horse drawn and the remainder tractor drawn. 
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Pack Artillery. — Six brigades, eacli consisting of beadquartera, 
one Britisb battery and three Indian batteries ; also one unbrigaded 
Indian battery (for duty in Burma). 

Each battery bad four guns. Tbe one British and two Indian 
batteries in each brigade were to be armed with 3 ’7'' howitzers, 
and one Indian battery with 2*75" guns. 

Coast Artillery. — One headquarters and two companies at 
Bombay, and one company each at Port William, Karachi and 
Rangoon. 

Frontier Garrison Artillery. — One corps manning 12 posts. 

Indian Coast Artillery. — One corps with detachments at four 
coast defence stations. 

Training Centres. — One centre for Indian ranks of Horse, Field 
and Medium Artillery, and another centre for Indian ranks of 
Pack Artillery. These centres were created for the recruitment 
and training of Indian personnel required for batteries. 

The important features of change in the reorganization of 1921, 
features which were maintained in the final reorganization of 1923, 
were as follows : — 

{a) In each branch of the artillery, batteries were placed 
on a uniform establishment. Problems of mainten- 
ance, relief, and training were in this way greatly 
simplified. 

(6) In the Royal Horse and Royal Field Artillery a consider- 
able admixture of Indian ranks had been made, and 
machinery had been created to provide for maintenance 
in war. 

(o) In the Field Artillery, 18-pounder and 4-5^'^ Howitzers 
Batteries were placed in the same brigade, in the 
proportion of 3 to 1 or 2 to 2. 

[d) Tractor drawn Medium Artillery, armed with an up-to- 

date weapon (6'^ howitzer, 26 cwt.) had been 
introduced. 

(e) The pack artillery howitzer (3-7'Q had been introduced, 

which greatly increased the efficiency of this arm; 
and the Pack Artillery was organized in mixed 
brigades of one British and three Indian batteries. 

(/) The inland fort companies of Royal Garrison Artillery 
had disappeared and the number of coast defence 
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companies liad been reduced. These companies, con- 
sisting as they did entirely of British personnel, were 
exceedingly expensive. The duties of the inland fort 
companies were now to be carried out by the non- 
mobile sections of medium batteries or by infantry or 
Auxiliary Force detachments. 


The peace establishment of artillery must, as in other arms, 
bear a definite relation to its war establishment. The primary 
^ and universal requirement is that the peace 

peace and war estab- establishment must contain a sumcient 
fishments in the reorga- margin to provide with absolute certainty 
niza ion o . ^ mobilize at war 

strength and to meet certain additional demands which mobilization 
entails. In the case of the artillery arm, it was a matter of some 
difficulty to combine the technical reforms, enjoined by the lessons 
of the Great War, with ample peace establishments, if a reasonable 
limit of cost were not to be exceeded. There were two possible ex- 
pedients, one being to reduce the war establishment below the 
strength theoretically desirable, the other being to form a reserve in 
India to meet war wastage. Actually both these methods weie 
employed : and the result upon the organization of a field battery, 
which may once more be taken as a typical example, was as 
described in the following paragraphs. 


It has been shown that a war establishment is built up from the 
smallest sub-unit, i.e., the sub-section, the strength of which could 
not be reduced. The only alternative, there- 

bllSimerrtl^” reduce the number of sub- 

sections which went to constitute the battery. " 
This was done and under the present system a field battery mobilizes 
with two sections only (four sub-sections). The remaining section 
of the peace establishment is available for reinforcement, or for 
internal security duties on a reduced establishment. 

The pre-war field battery was almost entirely a British unit: 
and any reserve which is maintained in India must necessarily be 
Indian. It was essential, therefore, to 
employ a considerable proportion of Indian 
ranks in the field artillery establishments if a reserve were to be 
created. This step was accordingly decided upon. 

Indians are now employed as drivers and artificers in the Royal 
Horse and Field Artillery and in medium batteries, and as drivers, 
gunners and artificers in the Pack Artillery. In the Frontiei 
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Garrison Artillery tliey are employed as gunners and artificers and 
in the Indian Coast Artillery as gunners only. 

In 1923, the Indian Eetrenchment Committee recommended that 

the cost of the Artillery should be reduced by 10 per cent. 

The recommendationa recommendation was accepted by the 

of the Retrenchment Government of India and to effect the saving. 
Committee of 1922-23 j .7 ^ n • j -j ^ 

and the resulting reduc- “the following measures were decided 

tions in the artillery. upon : 

(i) The abolition of 1 Eoyal Horse Artillery battery 
and its ammunition column. 

(it) The reduction of first line ammunition wagon teams in 
Eoyal Field Artillery batteries from 6 horses to 4 
horses. 

(m) The reduction of 3 British signallers in all batteries of 
artillery. 

(iv) The abolition of 1 Eoyal Field Artillery brigade ammu- 

nition column. 

(v) The reduction of the reinforcement brigade Eoyal Field 

Artillery to a low 4-gun establishment 

(vi) The reduction of three brigades Eoyal Field Artillery to 

a 4-gun establishment, sufficient gunner personnel 
being retained to man guns for internal security pur- 
poses. The 2 gnns for internal security will be trans- 
ported in emergency by lorries. 

The total reduction of personnel effected was: — 


British officers . 




23 

British other ranks . 




. 993 

Indian officers . 




4 

Indian other ranks . 




. 82T 

Followers . 




. 668 

Horses 




. 1,731 

Guns and Vehicles . 




. 120 


The amended peace organization of the 

tiori*’^ artniery*^l923!*' present day is consequently 

as follows: — 

Royal Horse Artillery . — One brigade consisting of headquarters, 
three batteries and three ammunition columns, and one unbrigaded 
battery and ammunition column. 

Each battery is armed with six 13-pounder guns. 
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Royal Field Artillery. Higher and Louver Estahlishment 
Brigades. — SeTen brigades on tbe iiigber establishment, each con- 
sisting of headquarters and four batteries. Three brigades on the 
lower establishment, each consisting of headquarters and four 
batteries. 

Of the seven brigades on the higher establishment, four brigades 
consist of two batteries, each armed with six IS-pounder guns, and 
two batteries each with six 4*5'' howitzers. Three brigades consist 
of three batteries, each armed with six 18-pounder guns, and one 
battery with six 4-5^'^ howitzers. 

Of the three brigades on the lower establishment two consist of 
three batteries, each armed with six 18-pounder guns, and one 
battery with six 4-5^' howitzers, and one brigade of two batteries 
armed with six 18-pounder guns, and two batteries armed with 4*5^^ 
howitzers. Two guns in each battery are immobile. 

Royal Field Artillery, Reinforcement Brigade. — The reinforce- 
ment brigade consists of three batteries, each armed with four 18- 
pounder guns, and one battery with four 4'5'' howitzers. 

In war this brigade will be broken up to form the 3rd Divisional 
ammunition column. 

Royal Field Artillery, Ammunition Columns. — Two Divisional 
ammunition columns are maintained for the artillery of the first 
and second divisions, and one brigade ammunition column for the 
covering force brigade on the frontier. 

Pack Artillery. — Six brigades each consivsting of headquarters, 
one British and three Indian batteries, also one unbrigaded battery 
and one section. 

The British battery and two Indian batteries per brigade are 
armed, or in process of being armed, with four howitzers; the 
remaining batteries are armed with four 2-75^' guns. 

Medium Artillery. — ^Two brigades, each consisting of one horse- 
drStwn and two tractor-drawn batteries. In addition there are three 
tractor-drawn batteries, two armed with 6'' howitzers and one with 
60-pounder guns on a lower establishment, each with only one 
section mobile. Bor administrative purposes one of these lowei 
establishment batteries is brigaded with each of the two Medium 
Brigades: the third battery (armed with 60-pounder guns) is un- 
brigaded. In each brigade, therefore, there are three tractor- 
drawn and one horse-drawn batteries: in one brigade the horse 
drawn battery is armed with 60-pounder guns, in the other with 
& howitzers. 
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Coast Artillery, — One headquarters and two companies at 
Bombay and Karachi, and one independent company at Calcutta. 
Frontier Garrison Artillery , — One corps manning twelve posts. 
The posts are : — 


Kohat. 

Samana. 

Thai. 

Ohaman. 


Bannu. 

Dardoni. 

Peshawar. 

Hindubagh. 


Malakand. 

Shagai. 

Chatdara. 

Port Sandeman. 


The corps is responsible for manning the armament allotted for 
the defence of these posts. 

Indian Coast Artillery. — One corps with detachments at two 
coast defence stations, Bombay and Karachi. The role of this 
corps is to assist the coast defence companies of the Royal Garrison 
Artillery stationed at Bombay and Karachi in the less technical 
duties connected with the manning of the defences. A special 
section at headquarters performs launch and boat duties for the 
outlying forts at Bombay. 

Artillery Training Centres. — The functions of the training 
centres have already been described. These functions remain 
unchanged. 


Existing Peace Esta- 
Jblishments. 


The peace establishments, after effect has 
been given to the latest reductions, are shewn 
in Appendix XVII. 
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Chapter VIII 

The Royal Engineers and the Engineer Services 

S uccess in modem war is largely dependent upon tlie use of 
mechanical aids and contrivances, and the duties which the 
engineering services of an army are called upon to perform 
are important and multifarious. Where 
neers in War. troops are engaged in actual operations 

against an enemy, the engineers are re- 
quired to overccfme any obstacles preventing the rapid progress of 
the army, by constructing or improving roads, railways, bridges 
and other means of communication; and they have on the other 
hand to impede the progress of the enemy, by demolishing all faci- 
lities that exist for his advance, and by placing every possible 
obstacle in his path. In addition the engineers are required to 
construct such defences as are necessary, and to provide for the 
accommodation of the troops when in camp, this including all 
arrangements for water-supply, sanitation, and other essential 
services. Behind the scene of actual operations, that is to say, at 
the base, where food, stores and reinforcements are collected, and 
on the lines of communication, along which everything required by 
the fighting troops has to be supplied, the engineers have to 
arrange for defences, communications, hospitals, and hutted camps, 
and to instal, amongst many other requisities, pumping, electrical 
and ice-making machinery. 

Eor the performance of these duties an exceptionally high 
standard of qualifications is necessary. The science of engineer- 
ing has long passed the stage where one man can be expected to be 
an expert in every branch of the profession. A sound knowledge 
of all the main departments of engineering work is, however, 
demanded of the officer of the military engineering services : 
and he must also be acquainted with the organization of the 
army, its manners and customs, and its needs at all times. He 
must in fact be a trained soldier, possessing a knowledge of every 
aspect of the art of war. The military engineer has, moreover, 
special difficulties to contend against. The factons that enter 
into every engineering problem are time, labour, transport and 
materials. In ordinary civilian practice the engineer can think 
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out tte problem at leisure : and, in arriving at the result, economy 
and permanent stability are all that lie need look to : time is rarely 
of importance, while labour, transport and materials are easily 
obtained. With the military engineer in war, time is almost 
invariably the predominating and, as often as not, the vital factor, 
while labour, transport and material may have to be rapidly im- 
provised from what is available at the moment. On the rapidity 
and success of his work there may depend the fate of an army. 
Even in the areas behind the zone of active operations, the en- 
gineer has usually to deal with new conditions, and he must be 
able to organize labour from personnel to whom the conditions 
of work may be as novel as they are to him. It is true that, foi 
much of the work behind the fighting line, civilian engineers can 
be utilised, but even here the direction must lie in the hands of 
trained military engineers. 

Such are the duties and responsibilities of a military engineer- 
ing service. It is essentially a service which from its technical 
military character cannot be improvised in war, and must be main- 
tained in a state of high efficiency during peace. 

The engineer services in war are constituted in two main 

branches, namely, those required by the troops engaged in active 

operations against the enemy, and those 
Division of the Engi- j 4.1. t 

neering Services in war required at the base and on the lines 01 com- 

into two branches. The munication. With the field army, field 
form in which the two ., i i .n . 1 i i 

branches exist in peace, units are employed, the nature of which 

namel^y, (a) the Sappers yaries with the type of military formation 
ers; and (&) the Military they are required to serve. The personnel 
J^^inw Servic^***'*^**^ units, in addition to being engineers, 

must be fully trained and disciplined 
soldiers. Behind the fighting line it is feasible to employ units 
whose military training is negligible, while circumstances may at 
times permit of the work required being executed by local or 
imported civilian labour. 

The number of field engineer units maintained in peace 
depends upon the strength of the field army that it has been 
decided to maintain, and should contain also the means for expan- 
sion, to keep pace with the expansion of the field army. The 
field units in India consist of the Corps of Sappers and Miners, and 
a number of Pioneer Eegiments. 

Separately from the field units, it is necessary in war, as already 
explained, to provide the engineer personnel required to carry 
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out works at tlie base and on tbe lines of communication, and also 
to piovide an engineer organization on tbe staffs of Divisions, 
Armies, and Army Headquarters, wbose duty it will be to direct 
engineer operations and services, and to provide tbe engineer 
material required. Por tbis second category of duties, and to 
bring up to war strength tbe companies of Sappers and Miners, it 
is necessary to maintain in peace a number of officers and subordi- 
nate personnel, wbo bave been trained for tbe purpose : and these 
are employed in peace time in tbe Military Engineer Services, or, 
as they were formerly known, tbe Military Works Seivices, wbo are 
charged with tbe execution and maintenance of all engineer services 
required by tbe army in cantonments. 


These are tbe principles on which tbe Engineer organization of 
the army consists of two main branches, viz,, tbe “ Sappers and 
Miners ’’ and Pioneers and tbe Military Engineer Services. 
Id war it is essential that both branches should be under one control 
in all military formations. In peace, unity of control is equallv 
desirable in order to ensure adequate preparedness for war: and 
tbe system of peace administration of tbe Engineer services, which 
will be described later, has recently been reconstructed to tbis end. 


The Corps of Royal 
Engineers. 


Tbe great majority of tbe officers employed in tbe military 
engineering organization in India are drawn from tbe Corps of 
Eoyal Engineers, which, as is well known, is 
a part of tbe British Army. In tbe days of 
tbe East India Company, India maintained 
her own Indian Corps of Engineers, tbe officers for which were 
recruited and trained in England. Tbis Corps was divided into 
three branches, one for each of tbe Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras. In 1860 tbe Indian Corps of Engineers was amal- 
gamated with tbe Imperial Corps of Hoyal Engineers, and tbe 
system thus inaugurated continues to tbe present day. Tbe history 
of tbe Corps of Eoyal Engineers is outside tbe. scope of tbis book. 
Its fame, moreover, is widely known. Tbe Corps has accompanied 
tbe British Army in all its campaigns for many centuries and its 
traditions are second to none. It shares with tbe Eoyal Artillery, 
with which it was once amalgamated, the proud motto — TJbique, 
quo fas et gloria ducunt.^’ 

It is necessary, on tbe other band, to desciibe tbe manner in 
which the Eoyal Engineer officer, wbo serves in India, is recruited 
and trained. Between the ages of V{\ and 

Royal 19;! a candidate has to qualify, in a competi- 
tive examination, for admission to tbe Eoyal 
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Military Academy at Woolwicli, wkere, if successful, lie receives a 
training in military subjects for a period of two years. After a 
year at tbe Academy, cadets are divided into Engineer and Artillery 
cadets, and, On passing tbe final examination, tlie Engineer cadet 
receives a commission in tbe Eoyal Engineers. Tbe young officer 
is then sent to tbe School of Military Engineering, where for two 
years be receives instruction in military engineering, and also in 
military subjects of a more advanced nature. He is then posted 
for duty with an Engineer unit in England or is sent on a tour of 
foreign service. In tbe case of India tbe tour is for five years, 
but, if an ofiS.cer is suitable and willing, be is permitted to continue 
to serve in India and, after 18 years Indian service, be becomes 
eligible for an Indian Army pension. After completing a tour of 
service an officer is permitted, on giving six months notice, to 
revert to Home service. 

On arrival in India, tbe young officer is attached to one 
of tbe Corps of Sappers and Miners for a few months, where be 
learns bow to work with Indian troops. He is then permitted 
to elect for service in tbe Sappers and Miners or tbe Militaiy 
Engineer Services, or be may be permitted to enter one of tbe 
civil departments of Government, e.y., tbe Public Works 
Department, tbe Eailway Department, the Survey of India or tbe 
Mints, where be obtains a varied experience of engineering work, 
and still remains available for war. Before promotion to Captain, 
every officer has to pass an examination in military engineering 
and military subjects: before promotion to Major, be again has 
to pass in military subjects, and before reaching tbe rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel be must qualify for promotion at tbe Senior 
Officers School. 

Dp to tbe rank of Major, officers are interchanged between tbe 
Sappers and Miners and tbe Military Engineer Services, so as 
to ensure that their training both with troops and on tbe construc- 
tion of works is kept up to date. When an officer in military or 
civil employ has served for at least 7 years continuously in India, 
and is prepared to continue to serve in India for a further period, 
be is sent to tbe School of Military Engineering for a further course 
in military training and engineering, in order that be may be 
acquainted with tbe latest developments in military thought and 
engineering practice. Officers are encouraged to undergo special 
courses in England on engineering subjects, more especially in 
electrical and mechanical work. 
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Tte following table gives tbe distribution (1923) of tbe Royal 


Engineer ojOGicers employed in India : — 

Commands and Staffs of tbe Army . 16 

Sappers and Miners . . . . 110 

Military Engineer Services . . . 171 

Survey of India 38 

Railway Department .... 50 

Public Works Department ... 16 

Mints 4 ' 

Miscellaneous ..... 5 

Colonels and Lieutenant-Colonels on tbe 
unemployed list ..... 6 


Tbe system of engineer organization and administration, wbicb 

exists to-day, differs materially from tbe system obtaining in 1914, 

wben tbe principal functionary in tbe en- 
The system of organi- . . . • t j- n. -n* x 

zation and administra- gmeering services in India was tbe Director 

tion_ of the Engineer General of Military Works. As bis designa- 
Services in peace. .. - t i • • n j 

tion implies, be was principally concerned 

with tbe construction of works and be was merely ex officio 
Inspector of Sappers and Miners. He bad, however, tbe right of 
direct communication with tbe Commander-in-Cbief on all questions 
affecting bis department. Tbe present system is tbe result of 
careful and prolonged study of tbe problems of engineer organi- 
zation, as illustrated by tbe experience of tbe Great War in both 
tbe western and eastern theatres: and it was not evolved until 
trial bad been made, after tbe war, of a structure tbe conception 
of wbicb was fundamentally different. 


Tbe Ariny in India committee of 1919-20 recommended that 
tbe Director-General of Military Works should become a Director 
The first reorganize- Works subordinate to tbe Quartermaster- 
tion cf the post-war General, and that there should be a 

separate Inspector of Sappers and Miners 
and Pioneers under tbe Chief of tbe General Staffs Tbe most 
striking feature of tbe scheme thus advocated was that it abolished 
unity of control over tbe engineer services. Tbe recommendation 
was accepted by Government and tbe scheme was put into operation. 
It did not survive long. Royal Engineers did not like their new 
designation as Works officers, and regarded tbe position assigned 
to tbe engineering services as one of inferiority. It was contended 
that tbe loss of independence, and tbe absence of solidarity and 
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■unified control, wliicli tlie new system entailed, were liable to 
impair seriously tbe efficiency of tlie engineering organization. 

Lord Eawlinson, before be became Commander-in-Cbief, bad 
been president of a committee assembled in England after the war 
to consider certain matters of importance 
lelsf ‘connected with tbe organization of tbe 

Corps of Royal Engineers. Under bis 
orders, as Oommander-in-Cbief, a further reform of the engineering 
services in India was undertaken. Tbe scheme devised has recently 
received the approval of the Secretary of State. As the simplest 
method of describing its essential features, the following passages 
^re reproduced from tbe Army Instruction (India) of tbe 4tb 
December 1923 which brought it into force. 

It has been decided, with tbe approval of the Right Honour- 
able tbe Secretary of State for India, to organize tbe Engineei 
Services in India under an Engineer-in- 

ThG_ present system of Chief who will be borne upon the establisb- 
administration and orga- . a tt t t i -n i 

nization. ment of Army Headquarters, and will be 

The EngIneer-in-Chief, directly responsible to His Excellency tbe 
Commander-in-Cbief. 

Tbe Engineer Services in India consist of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners and the Military Works Services. The Corps of 
Sappers and Miners will continue to be administered as heretofore^ 
but tbe Technical Adviser, Royal Engineers, (Colonel on tbe Staff, 
Royal Engineers), will become a Staff Officer of the Engineer-in- 
•Chief. The Military Works Services will be designated the Mili- 
tary Engineer Services, and will cease to be administered as a 
directorate of the Quartermaster GeneraTs Branch. The Engi- 
neer-in-Chief will be the head of the Corps of Royal Engineers in 
India, and will retain all tbe powers and privileges that have from 
time to time been granted to tbe Director of Military Works, whose 
appointment is now abolished.” 

Tbe Engineer-in-Cbief will not be a Staff Officer, but will be 
tbe technical adviser of His Excellency tbe Commander-in-Chief 
on all military engineering matters, responsible for : — 

(а) Engineer operations and engineer services during war 

and peace. 

(б) Tbe preparedness for war of the engineering services. 

(c) The vsupply of engineer stores during war and peace. 

(d) The execution and maintenance of all military works. 

(e) The constructional efficiency, accuracy and economy of 

all projects and designs submitted by him.” 
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‘‘ Tke Engineer-in-Cliief will advise and take the orders of His 

Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, through the prescribed Sta€ 

Relations with the Officer at Army Headquarters, on the 
Staff at Army Head- -l^ ± 1 j i ^ 

quarters. subjects enumerated below; — 

A . — Through the Chief of the General Staff. 

(i) Engineer works immediately connected with war or 

manceuvres. 

(ii) Engineer preparation for war. 

(Hi) Liaison with the ciyil engineering professions and 
their utilisation in war. 

(iv) Study and the development of all engineering possi- 

bilities, that may assist the Army in war. 

(v) Engineering Intelligence. 

(vi) Technical instruction in schools and the preparation 

of training manuals. 

(vii) Engineer training and the technical inspection of 

engineer and Pioneer units. 

(viii) War organization and establishment of engineer units, 

(w) Scales and designs of engineer equipment and mobi- 
lization reserves of engineer stores. 

(^) Siting and design of fortifications, defences and 
strategic roads. 

B. — Through the Adjutant-General, 

{xi) Peace organization and establishment of engineer 
units. 

(mi) Organization, pay, pensions, and conditions of service 
of all military personnel controlled by the Engineer- 
in-Chief. 

C. — Through the Quartermaster-General. 

(mii) Military Works policy and finance. 

(wiv) Engineer services during war, other than those imme- 
diately connected with operations, including the 
construction of railways, communications, harbour 
works, etc. 

(a!v) Supply of engineer stores, other than those supplied 
by other services. 
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D, — Through the Military Secretary. 

{xnji) Demands on tlie War Office for completion of tLe 
Indian establisliment, posting, reversion to British 
establishment, deputation, selection for all appoint- 
ments of officers of the Corps of Eoyal Engineers in 
military and civil employ/^ 


The establishment of 
officers attached to the 
Engineer-in-Chief. 


The Engineer-in-Chief will be assisted 
by: — 


(a) The Colonel on the Staff, Royal Engineers, who will deal 
with items (i) to (ix) and {xi) above, as well as with all 
questions concerning the Corps of Sappers and Miners 
and other engineer units. 


In dealing with items (i) to (ix) the Colonel on the Staff, Royal 
Engineers, whilst keeping the Engineer-in-Chief fully informed 
of all his actions, will refer direct to the Chief of the General Staff, 
The Colonel on the Staff, Royal Engineers, will also be authorised 
to carry out technical inspection of engineer and Pioneer units. 

(6) The Deputy Engineer-in-Chief for works, who will 
deal with items (^), (xiii) and (xiv) above, as well as 
with all questions relating to the organization of the 
Military Engineer Services. 

(c) The Deputy Engineer-in-Chief, Electrical and Mecha- 

nical, who will deal with all questions concerning 
Electrical and Mechanical installations and services, 
and with the supply of engineer stores. 

(d) A Staff Officer, Royal Engineer, first grade, who will 

deal with items (xii) and (xvi) above, other than 
questions concerning the Corps of Sappers and 
Miners. 

(e) Additional staff officers as required.’^ 

The Engineer-in-Chief will correspond direct with Engineer 
officers in formations, on technical matters, and is entitled to 

Relations with subor- estimates and information, to en'able 

dinate military forma- him to submit proposals to Government, or 

to give advice to the Staff at Army Head- 
quarters. In respect of the provision of accommodation and com- 
munications, and the allotment of funds, the Engineer-in-Chief 
will communicate the decisions of the Quartermaster General. 
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Tte relations between General Officers Commanding-in-Cbief, 
Ooinmands, and tlieir Staffs on tbe one band, and Chief Engineers 
4 _ _ on the other, will be analogous to the rela- 

thI''®Amy"’cMimand& between His ExceUency tbe Comman- 

der-in-Chief and the Army Headquarters 
Staff and the Engineer-in-Chief. The duties of Chief Engineer 
will in all respects be similar to the duties of the Engineer-in-Chief. 
In the Northern Command, the Chief Engineer will be assisted by 
a .Staff Officer, Hoyal Engineers, first grade, whose duties will 
correspond to those of the Colonel-on-the-Staff, Hoyal Engineers. 
In other Commands these duties will be performed by the Chief 
Engineer. Chief Engineers will be provided with the staff 
■separately prescribed.” 

For the conduct of the Military Engineer Services, there will 
be a Commanding Eoyal Engineer, 1st class, for each of the Pesh- 

The Military Engineer . I^awalpindi, Lahore, Baluchistan, 

Services and Military Waziristan, United Provinces, Poona, Cen- 

tral Provinces and Madras Districts, and 
Commanding Royal Engineers, 2nd class, for the remaining second 
class military districts, and Assistant Commanding Eoyal Engineers 
for Military Engineer Services sub-districts. These officers will 
not be responsible for the engineer training of troops. They will 
be assisted by garrison engineers as may be found to be necessary. 

Assistant Commanding Royal Engineers, Commanding Royal 
Engineers and Chief Engineers will be responsible, respectiveily, 
to Commanding Royal Engineers, Chief Engineers and the 
Engineer-in-Ohief, for the accuracy and economy of all designs 
submitted by them, and for the technical execution of worts and 
the maintenance of roads and buildings in their area.” 

The system of organization described in this extract explains 
itself. It embodies in the clearest manner possible the principle of 
unification to which reference has previously been made, and no 
further comment is necessary. The structure at Army Headquarters 
■and at the Headqxiarters of Commands is further illustrated in 
graphic form in Appendices XIII, XIY and XV. 

The need for employing special engineer units as part of an 
army arose from the inability of the infantryman to overcome an 

enemy, who was entrenched behind strong 
Sap^rs^ai^Mmers. fortifications, where sapping and mining 
was needed under the direction of skilled 
•engineers. In the early days of the Indian Army, engineer units 
were raised by detaching selected men from other units, and these 
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temporaiy units were broken up on tbe close of tbe opera Kons. 
At tbe commencement of the nineteenth century, it was found to 
be more convenient to retain these units in peace as pioneer regi- 
ments, and they developed later into three Corps of Sappers and 
Miners, one for each of the three Presidencies, Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay. These three corps have survived to the present day, 
though their titles and organization have been varied from time 
to time. They are known as — 

King George’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, with 
headquarters at Koorkee. 

Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers and Miners, with 
headquarters at Bangalore. 

Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners, with headquarters 
at Kirkee. 


Recently the Burma Company of Sappers and Miners has been 
detached from the Madras Corps as the Burma Corps of Sappei’s 
and Miners, with headquarters at Mandalay. Since their formation 
the Sappers and Miners have accompanied the Indian Army in all 
its wars, and a reference to the Indian Army List will show the 
battle honours they have earned. Their traditions are equal to 
those of any unit in the Indian Army. During the Great War 
the three corps were called upon to train, provide, and maintain 
numerous engineer units in France,* Palestine, Iraq, Aden, East 
Africa and the North-West Frontier of India. * The great expan- 
sion which took place is shown by the fact that the establishment 
of King George’s Own Sappers and Miners alone rose from 
1,Y00 in 1914 to 10,000 on Armistice day 1918. 

The Pioneers of the Indian Army are dealt with in Chapter X. 
The British Army possessed no Pioneer battalions in 1914, but 

following the example set by India, a pioneer 
Pioneer battalions. t, xa t • j t * • m 

battalion was raised lor every division oi 

infantry during the war. After the war it was decided to amal- 
gamate the Pioneers with the engineer units (field companies) 
allotted to a division. The process was not applied to the Indian 
Army, since the high traditions of the Indian Pioneers were worth 
preserving. 

The Organization of The cflmposition of the Corps of Sappers 
the Sappers and Miners. Q^ij^d Miners is as follows: — 


King George^ s Own Bengal Sa'p^ers and Miners, 

Headquarters- and 3 Dep6t Companies. 

2 Field Troops. 
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6 Field Companies and tlie Oliitral Section. 

1 Army Troops Company. 

1 Bridging Train. 

2 Divisional Headquarters Companies. 

1 Printing Section. 

1 Pkoto-Litlio Section. 

2 Defence Liglit Sections. 

Queen Victorians Own Madras Sappers and Miners. 

Headquarters and 3 Depot Companies. 

2 Field Troops. 

5 Field Companies. 

2 Army Troops Companies. 

1 Divisional Headquarters Company. 

1 Printing Section. 

1 PLoto-Litto Section. 

Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners. 

Headquarters and 3 Depot Companies. 

6 Field Companies. 

1 Fortress Company (Aden). 

1 Divisional Headquarters Company. 

2 Railway Companies. 

1 Printing Section. 

1 Photo-Litlio Section. 

2 Defence Liglit Sections. 

Burma Sappers and Miners. 

Headquarters and one Depot Company. 

1 Field Company. 

1 Defence Light Section. 

The personnel of the corps consists of Royal Engineer officers, 
Indian officers holding the Viceroy’s commission, a certain number 
of British non-commissioned officers, Indian non-commissioned 
officers and Indian other ranks. The first three Corps are com- 
manded by a Lieutenant-Colonel, who is assisted by two Majors, as- 
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Superintendents of Park and Instruction, an Adjutant, a Quarter- 
master, two Subadar-Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a Jemadar 
Quartermaster. Tke staff of tlie Burma Sappers and Miners is 
•proportionately less. 

Field Troops are mounted units, trained to accompany cavalry, 
^nd are equipped to carry out tasty bridging, demolition and water 

supply work. Field companies are trained 

Types of units. accompany infantry. Divisional bead- 

quarters companies are small units containing bigbly qualified 
tradesmen,’’ and are trained to carry out technical work in con- 
nection with field workshops. Army Troops companies are*some- 
what smaller units than field companies: they are required to 
< 3 arry out work behind divisions, under the orders of Chief 
Engineers, e,g,^ heavy bridging work, large water-supplies, elect- 
rical and mechanical installations. The Bridging Train comprises 
a sufficient number of pontoons to make a number of floating 
bridges. 

The training of the The training of the Indian sapper falls 
tapper. under three heads: — 

{a) Infantry training, which includes drill, musketry and 
physical training. 

(b) Training in military engineering, which includes field 

defences, demolition, bridging, encampments; water- 
supply, etc. 

(c) Trades training as masons, bricklayers, blacksmith^*, 

fitters, carpenters, etc., for which purpose each 
Corps is equipped with workshops. 

It* will be obvious that a trained sapper cannot be produced at 
•short notice : and the full period of training is two years. For 
•this reason it is essential that there should be no difference between 
dhe peace and war establishments of a Sapper and Miner unit. 
During war the training is reduced to nine months, and a reserve 
is maintained to provide for the reinforcements needed during 
i;he first nine months of war. The probable demand for reinforce- 
ments is calculated at 1,627, but at present the establishment of 
the reserve, for financial reasons, has been reduced to 920. 

The organization of Pioneer battalions is dealt with in 
•Chapter X. The pioneer is not a tradesman.” He is trained 
Organization of train- in elementary field engineering, more 
ing of Pioneers. especially in road construction. 
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Civil control. 


The history of the Military Engineer Services has an interest 
of its own. In the eighteenth century and the earlier part of the 

The Military Engl- nineteenth century, the engineering re- 
neer services. quirements of the army preponderated over 

A Retrospect. those of other departments, and, as con- 

ditions became more stable, there came into being a Public Works 
Department under the control of the Military Board. The 
department was manned by the Indian Corps of Engineers, who 
were entirely military in character. Civil works gradually began 
to assume a greater importance, notably with the construction of 
the Grand Trunk Eoad from Calcutta to Delhi, and of the Ganges 
Canal from Hardwar to Cawnpore; civilian engineers commenced 
to be employed in increasing numbers : and provincial Governments 
began to be dissatisfied with the military control over works 
executed on their behalf. In 1851 the Public Works Department 
was brought under civil control, but no 
separate organization was believed to be 
necessary for military works, as it was considered to be more 
economical for the same agency to execute both military and civil 
works. After 1860 there was a boom in the construction of civil 
works: the Public Works Department was greatly expanded and 
large numbers of civilian engineers were engaged. In course of 
time the Military Department found that they suffered from the 
loss of control over military works; fundvS were not expended as 
they desired and barracks fell into disrepair. Matters were 
brought to a head by the failure of barracks at Saugor, Allaha- 
bad, Jubbulpore and elsewhere, and in 1871 the control of large 
military works, as well as all military works 
Works *of**^the cantonments in Bengal, were placed 

Public Works Depart- in charge of a Military Works Branch of 
the Public Works Department under ^ an 
Inspector General of Military Works. But it was not until 1881 
that the control of the Military Works- 
of mnftary~contro?**^*°” Branch or Department, as it now was called,. 

became vested in the Military Department,, 
and it was not until 1889 that this department took over all 
military works in India. In 1899 the Public Works Department 
system of grading ofiicers, which clashed with the system of 
military rank, was abolished, and the Military Works Department 
became entirely military in character. The department was then 
designated the Military Works Services, and 
its head the Director-General of Military 
Works. The later evolution of the higher 
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organization of the department and the process by which it acquired 
its present title the Military Engineer 
Servfoe^.****^**^ Engineer gg^yj^es have been described in an earilier 
part of this chapter. 

The Military Engineer Services are divided into 3 branches, 
viz,, Buildings and Eoads/^ Electrical and Mechanical and 
^ ^ Stores.’’ The unit in the Buildings and 

Military Engineer Ser- Eoads branch is the sub-division, which is 
in charge of a Sub-divisional officer 
{Military or Civilian upper subordinate), who is assisted by one or 
more Sub-overseers (lower subordinates, civilians). Two or more 
sub-divisions are grouped under a Garrison Engineer. The unit 
in the Electrical and Mechanical branch is the power station, ice 
factory, water-supply, group of road rollers or workshops, and one 
or more units are grouped under a Sub-divisional officer, who is 
supervised by a Garrison Engineer. The Stores branch deals with 
engineer stores and barrack furniture. For every sub-district 
store there is a storekeeper, and for every sub-district there is a 
Barrack Master (Commissary, Deputy or Assistant Commissary, 
ranking from Major to Lieutenant) or an Assistant Barrack Master 
(warrant officer), assisted by two or more Barrack Serjeants, who 
deal with the supply of barrack furniture to troops. At Lahore 
there is a Command Park for the supply of engineer stores, and at 
Roorkee there is a Command workshop for minor manufacture and 
repair work. 


The Military Engineer Services control all military works in 
India, Burma, the Persian Gulf, and Aden, except in the case of 
a few small outlying military stations, which are in charge of the 
Public Works Department. They control all works for the Royal 
Air Force and for the Royal Indian Marine: and they are charged 
with all civil works in the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan, under the orders, in each of these two areas, of 
the Chief Commissioner and Agent to the Governor General. 
They also control civil works in Bangalore, under the Mysore 
Government, and in Aden. 
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Chapter IX — Indian Cavalry 

I N j.914 ttere were in tlie Indian Army thirty nine regiments 
of cavalry, besides the Bodyguards of His Excellency the Q-over- 
nor General and Their Excellencies the Governors of Madras, 

pre-war strength and 

organization. wnicJi is maintained for local service in 

Aden. 

Two systems of organization were in force, known as the silladar 
and non-silladar systems. 

The non-silladar system was, generally speaking, the same as 
the system of organization employed in the British Cavalry. Three 
only of the thirty-nine Indian Cavalry regiments were organized 
on this system; these were the 26th King 
non-silIadar sysr Light Oavaliy, the 27th Light 

Cavalry and the 28th Light Cavalry, all 
of which had in the past formed part of the Madras Army. They 
were the oldest surviving Indian Cavalry regiments, and there is 
no exact record of the date when the 27th Light Cavalry, the 
senior of the three, was raised. It is, however, known that this 
regiment was in the service of the Nawab of Arcot prior to 1780, 
and was received into the service of the East India Company in 
1784. It may be worth recording here that a curious anomaly 
existed in the numbering of the Madras Cavalry regiments. In 
early days it had been customary for the regiment? to take their^ 
relative seniority from the seniority of their respective Command- 
ing Officers. This system necessitated frequent changes in num- 
bering and when, in view of the obvious inconvenience involved, 
the system was finally abandoned, it happened that the title 
Eirst was held by the regiment which in point of fact was 
raised at a later date than the other two. This was overlooked at 
the time of the renumbering under Lord Kitchener^ s reorgani- 
zation, and the junior regiment became the 26th. The claims of 
the other two regiments were, however, restored in the post-war 
scheme of reorganization, as will be seen later in this chapter. 

The other thirty-six Indian Cavalry regiments were organized 
on the silladar system. In origin this was a yeomanry system, under 
which the individual soldier supplied and 
The silladar system. Baaintained his horse, clothing, equipment, 
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arms (other than his rifle), and lines, receiving in return a higher 
rate of pay than the non-silladar soldier, whose needs were furnished 
by Government. The more wealthy and influential silladars were 
also allowed to enlist fellow countrymen, who were too poor to 
provide their own horses and equipment. The men so enlisted were 
known as Bargirs and were equipped and maintained at the expense 
of their more fortunate patrons, who in turn drew a recognized 
proportion of the pay of their Bargirs. 

In course of time it was found that the increasing standard of 
efiB.ciency demanded of the Indian Cavalry necessitated a horse 
and equipment of better quality than that usually obtainable by the 
silladar. It thus came about that the original system was modified, 
and, while the silladar remained the owner of his horse and equip- 
ment, the recruit, instead of bringing and replacing, when neces- 
sary, his horse and equipment, was required to pay to the regiment 
on enlistment a sum of money, known as his assami, wherewith 
the horse and equipment were purchased under regimental arrange- 
ments. A monthly sum was also taken from the pay of each man 
to provide for the replacement of horse and equipment which became 
unserviceable. In this way the man was subjected to the deduction 
of a constant sum, and spared the pecuniary embarrassment which 
occurred, for instance, in the event of the untimely death of his 
horse. The new system- proved popular, not only for this reason, 
but also becaiCSe at the end of his service the silladar was repaid 
the value of his assami in cash, and his horse and equipment were 
taken over by the regiment for issue to the recruit entertained in 
the place of the man discharged. 

With the introduction of the assami system, however, it was 
found that the majority of recruits were unable to produce in cash 
the full amount of their assami. To avoid the necessity of borrow- 
ing at ruinous rates from money-lenders, it became the custom to 
insist on the production of part only of the assami in cash, the 
balance being advanced from regimental loan funds (which were 
assisted by Government loans), at a low rate of interest, and re- 
covered by monthly deductions from pay. This procedure removed 
one of the causes which had led to the introduction of the Bargir, 
who soon disappeared except in a few regiments in which the 
Indian Officers were still allowed, even in 1914, to maintain their 
Bargirs. 

The silladar system was markedly cheaper. to Government in 
peace than the non-silladar. It was, however, only applicable in 
its entirety to peace conditions. The additional casualties among 
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torses and wear and tear of equipment, wtict are tte inevitable 
concomitants of war, must obviously be made good at tte expense 
of tte country. Ttis was adjusted by paying to Government tte 
monttly cuttings normally paid in peace to tte regiment. In 
return Government accepted the entire responsibility for mainten- 
ance during war and of returning the regiment wi+t its full com- 
plement of serviceable torses and equipment on tte termination 
of tte campaign. 

Prior to 1914 signs were not lacking that, on account of tte 
rise in prices of horses and equipment, silladar regiments had 
begun to experience difficulty in equipping themselves adequately 
without making further demands on the soldier in tte shape of 
increased cuttings from his pay. It is true that the situation was 
not universal as, thanks to better business methods and other cir- 
cumstances, some regiments were markedly better off than otters. 
It was, however, generally felt that tte balance of pay left to tte 
man (out of wtict, it must be remembered, he tad in those days 
to feed himself as. well as provide for his family) tad reacted so 
low a limit that any further increase in the contributions demanded 
from him would render service unattractive. Some assistance had 
been received from Government in the way of grants of land for 
horse farms, whereby the drain on regimental funds was relieved in 
some degree, but it was becoming clear that an increase of pay 
would soon be necessary if tte standard of efficiency was to be 
maintained, and tte superior type of recruit, who tad been a feature 
of tte silladar vsystem in the past, was still to be attracted to serve. 

With the outbreak of the Great War the maintensnce of silladar 
legiments was transferred to the State. In the past the silladar 
system had stood the strain of war well enough, but never before 
had Indian Cavalry been employed on field service in such large 
numbers, for so protracted a period, or so 
in the Great War. trom their recruiting grounds. By 

October 1915, the greatest difficulty was 
being experienced in maintaining silladar regiments, although the 
bulk of the Indian Cavalry in France had not then been seriously 
engaged. Enquiries were instituted into the causes of tte diffi- 
culties and possible means of alleviation. The opinion of a large 
number of commanders of regiments and higher formations were 
collected, from which it was found that the main difficulties could 
be grouped xmder two heads, those of the general maintenance of 
tte regiments in tte field and those experienced in tte administra- 
iion of their depots in India. 
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Under the first heading there were two major dijB&culties ; the 
supply of reinforcements of the required classes, and the mainten- 
ance of equipment. 

In the matter of reinforcemen+s, the lack of an adequate reserve 
in peace, soon rendered it impossible for the dep6ts to keep pace 
with the demands of their respective regiments. It thus became 
necessary to supply reinforcements from the reginients remaining 
in India which were not engaged in active operations. There was 
no system of linked regiments in existence, nor could one be im- 
provised satisfactorily owing to the great diversity of the class 
composition of Indian CavaJlry regiments. It thus came about 
that drafts sent to the theatres of war had to be pooled before 
distribution to units in the field, which, in consequence received 
their reinforcements from a variety of sources. This in itself 
would not have been a serious obstacle, had it not involved com- 
plications in the depots of the regiments in the field, and in many 
cases enforced service among strangers to which the ind an soldier 
holds a rooted objection. 

The difficulty experienced in the replacement of equipment was 
due to the fact that in peace silladar regiments were allowed to 
adopt their own patterns of saddlery, clothing and equipment. It 
was obviously impossible for Ordnance Depots to hold stocks of 
every individual pattern; and it was often necessary to cast com- 
plete articles when some small part only was in need of replace- 
ment. This was wasteful in the extreme, and the alarming demands 
for replacements which arose gave a distorted impression of 
the quality of the equipment maintained in peace. As the original 
articles wore out and were replaced, the difficulty due to the diver- 
sity of patterns disappeared, nor was it at any time an insuperable 
obstacle to the continuance of the silladar system, any more than 
the reinforcement difficulty already referred to. Both however, 
indicated directions in which reforms were imperative on the 
termination of the war. 

The difficulties experienced in depots, and by the regiments 
which remained in India, were of a character much more des- 
tructive to the future continuance of the silladar system. They 
were mainly of a financial nature and their intricacy is hard to 
describe except at great length. Put as briefly as possible, the 
chief troubles were : — 

(a) While the unit in the field was administered on a non- 
silladar basis, the depot remained entirely under the 
silladar system. The transfer of each man from the 
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depot to tte regiment, or vice versa, consequently 
involved extreme complication and delay in tlie ad- 
justment of liis accounts. 

(6) Tlie heavy demands for recruits made it impossible to 
insist as in peace time on the production of part of 
the assami in cash. Moreover, if the whole assami 
had been lent from regimental funds, the recruit 
usually was drafted to the front long before he could 
refund the loan. Once he had gone to the front, the 
process of recovery became complicated as there was 
no means of knowing to what unit he would even- 
tually be drafted. In consequence no assamis were 
demanded, and then the further complication arose 
that the recruit was receiving the more advantageous 
rates of pay of a silladar without having incurred 
the capital liability which entitled him to be treated 
as such. 

(c) Whenever a silladar was killed or invalided out of the 
service, his estate or the man himself was entitled 
to receive the value of his assami without delay. 
In war the amount due could not immediately b«^ 
assessed, nor were regiments able, after a short time, 
to liquidate the claims against them on this score, 
as they were not receiving assamis from recruits. 
These claims should have been taken over by Gov- 
ernment perhaps, but this was not done. 

These three instances will suffice to show that there existed 
difficulties in the working of the silladar system in a war of the 
first magnitude which were entirely unprovided for. A variety 
.of expedients were suggested, but these were 
dar mainly of a character calculated to alleviate 

the immediate difficulties rather than to 
obviate their recurrence in similar circumstances. After careful 
consideration, in which full value was attached to the fine tradi- 
tions and inherent economy of the silladar system in peace, it 
was agreed that, in view of the very drastic modifications required 
to meet war conditions, and the increasing volume of accounting 
work thrown on the shoulders of a commanding officer in peace, to 
the detriment of his more legitimate duties, the most satisfactory 
solution was to abolish the silladar system. This view was upheld 
by the Army in India Committee by whom the question was 
examined in February 1920. Two months later the approval of the 
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Secretary of State for India was accorded to tlie abolition of the 
silladar system. 

Before the process of conversion of the thirty-six silladar 
regiments to a non-silladar basis was commenced, it had been 
decided, as a measure partly of economy and partly of readjustment, 
that 21 Indian Cavalry regiments only should be retained per- 
manently in the post-war army, to which had to be added tem- 
porarily such regiments as were required by 
Post-war reductions. Majesty’s Government for service in 

mandated territories. These additional regiments were to be 
letained only as long as they were needed for this specific purpose, 
and were to be maintained at the expense of Imperial revenues. 

In order to give effect to this wholesale reduction, involving 
the eventual loss of eighteen regiments and 56 per cent, of the 
pre-war establishment of personnel, it was decided to adopt a 
scheme of amalgamation rather than of total 
w^”re^rrJents ” disbandment of regiments Accordingly 

three regiments were selected for retention 
as separate entities and the remaining thirty-six were arranged 
in pairs, each pair being required to produce one reorganized non- 
silladar regiment. The three regiments selected for preferential 
treatment were the two oldest in the service, namely the 27th 
and 28th Light Cavalry, and the Guides Cavalry, which was now 
separated from the Corps of Guides of which it had hitherto formed 
an integral part. 

Simultaneously with the conversion and amalgamation described 
above, a most important further measure of organization was intro- 
duced, which was designed to overcome the main difficulties expe- 
rienced in the provision of reinforcements during the Great War. 
The twenty-one regiments were arranged in seven groups of three 
regiments each, and the class composition of all regiments was so 
readjusted that the three regiments in each group became identical 

Measures off reorga- composition. In addition 

nization: the group seven stations were selected, which formed 

system, suitable permanent locations for regiments 

allotted to internal security duties, and one of these stations was 
allotted to each group, with the result that one of the three regi- 
ments of each group will always be located in a permanent 
regimental centre. A group depot will be formed in this station 
on mobilization and will be made responsible for the training and 
provision of reinforcements for the whole group. The group depot 
will be formed from the personnel surplus to the war establishments 
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of the regiments of the group, and the reservists of the entire group. 
In this way a pool of trained reinforcements of the correct classes, 
as well as a staff for recruit training, will immediately he available 
in each group. 

Yet another measure of reorganization, making for greater 
efficiency in war, was introduced at the same time. This was the 
substitution of an establishment, in peace and war, com^iisting of 
ihree squadrons, with a headquarters wing, in which are collected 
the specialists such as machine gunners, signallers, armourers, etc. 

The pos^war organi- farmer establish- 

zation of cavalry rcgi- ment, of four squadrons of identical composi- 

tion, each of which had to furnish a 
proportion of specialists when required. This organizcttion, which 
corresponds to that adopted in British Cavalry, presents obvious 
advantages in assimilating peace and wa" procedure. 

The comprehensive reorganization outlined above was com- 
menced in March 1921. In spite of the sweeping character of 
the reform, it was carried through in a manner which reflected 
credit dii the regiments involved. It could not be finally completed 
until the last Indian Cavalry regiment serving overseas returned 
to India without relief by another regiment. This proved to be 
the 31st Duke of Connaught’s Own Bombay Lancers, ip Z^ovember 
1923. 

So far no mention has been made of the additional Indian 
Cavalry regiments raised during the War, as theii disbandment 
was in train or had actually been effected before the reorganiza- 
tion scheme took its final form. It is, however, worth recording 
that three regiments, known as the 40th, 41st and 42nd Cavalry, 
were raised in India between April and July 1918. Three more, 
known as the 43rd, 44th and 45th Cavalry, 
Other cavalry regiments, raised in Egypt in Auqust 1918, from 

personnel rendered surplus to the immediate requirements of their 
regiments in consequence of the transfer of the Indian Cavalry 
Divisions from France to Palestine. The last named three regi- 
ments were despatched to India, where they were completed to 
their full establishment, but the necessity for their retention soon 
passed and they were disbanded in January 1919. The career of 
the 40th, 41st and 42nd Cavalry was longer, and they saw service 
in Baluchistan and East Persia before the international situation 
permitted their disbandment in 1921. * 

To turn to the minor units mentioned in the first paragraph 
of this chapter, the Aden Troop is still on a silladar basis: the 
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desirability of its conversion to a non-silladar basis bas, however, 
been accepted and the change will shortly be carried out. Of the 
Bodyguards, that of His Excellency the Governor-General alone 
is chargeable to central revenues. All are organized on a non- 
silladar basis except the Bodyguard of His Excellency the Governoi 
of Bombay. 

The Establishment of The peace establishment of an Indian 
an Indian Cavalry n i -d • x 
Regiment. Cavalry Jxegiment comprises: — 

14 British officers. 

18 Indian officers. 

504 Indian non-commissioned officers and men. 

In each unit there is a Eegimental Headquarters, with a Head- 
quarters Wing and three Squadrons. 

The Eegimental Headquarters consists of the Commandant 
(Lieutenant-Colonel) with his Adjutant, Quartermaster, Eisaldar 
Major, Woordie Major, Jemadar Quartermaster, Jemadar Clerk 
and a small administrative staff. 

The Headquarters Wing is commanded by the Second-in-Com- 
mand (Major) assisted by a Squadron officer (Captain or Lieutenant) 
and 2 Indian officers. It consists of a machine gun group and 
three other groups in which are coillected the regimental signallers, 
armourers and other artificers and specialists. 

Each squadron is commanded by a Major assisted by two 
squadron officers (Captains or Lieutenants) and 4 Indian officers. 
The squadron consists of a small squadron headquarters (3 British 
Officers and 9 Indian ranks) and four troops, each of which is in 
charge of an Indian officer. Three of the troops in each squadron 
are organized as sabre troops while the fourth is a Hotchkiss gun 
troop. 
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I MMEDIATELY prior to the outbreak of war iu 1914, the Iiidia:i 
Infantry and Pioneers comprised 118 regiments. All these con- 
sisted of single battalions except the 39th Garhwal Rifles, and 10 
Pre-war organization Gurkha regiments, which each comprised 2 
---General. battalions. In 1914, therefore, the number 


of Indian Infantry battalions was as follows : — 



BattalioliS, 

95 Infantry regiments of 1 battalion 

95 

11 Infantry regiments of 2 battalions 

22 

12 Pioneer regiments of 1 battalion 

12 

118 

129 


The single battalion regiments were linked together in groups- 
of 2 to 5 units, and each group was allotted a regimental centre. 
All recruits who enlisted in one regiment or battalion thereby 
rendered themselves liable to serve in any other unit of the group 
of that regiment or battalion, and it was the intention that one 
unit of the group should always be located at the regimental centre. 
The object of linking units together in this way was that, in case of 
emergency, the unit at the regimental centre could be employed 
to reinforce the other units of the group. This organization was- 
introduced in 1886 (vide Chapter I). It had the obvious disadvan- 
tage that, in practice, the units of the group could only be rein- 
forced by depleting the strength of the unit which happened to be 
located at the regimental centre. As there were 43 of these centres 
it followed that, in cases of grave emergency, the system would 
have to be abandoned or 43 battalions, all fully trained, that is to 
say, one-third of the strength of the Indian Infantry, would not be 
available for active service. 

In reality, linked battalions were independent of each other, 
and, whenever one of them proceeded on service or overseas, it left 
behind a dep6t which was composed of 1 or 2 British officers, some 
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administrative and clerical staff, recruits and sick men and otters 
surplus to war establistment. Eact depot was a self-contained 
unit and as a rule tad to be extemporized wten tte occasion arose. 
As eact depot enrolled and trained its own recruits and maintained 
tte records of tte mobilised battalion, tte officer commanding tte 
depot tad to keep in constant touct with tte officer commanding 
tte parent unit. 

During tte great war tte linked battalion system was of neces- 
sity not employed and tte depot system broke down. On tte 1st 
December 1918, immediately after tte armistice, ttere were 280 
Indian Infantry battalions in tte Indian Army. Of ttese 115 
battalions were serving overseas on field or Imperial service. Ttere 
were consequently 115 Indian depots in India, eact in correspon- 
dence witt a battalion commander overseas, eact indenting sepa- 
rately on tte Ordnance and Clotting Departments, eact striving to 
train its own recruits and eact competing wilt every otter in tte 
recruiting market. Tte depots tad swollen to an average strengtt 
of at least 1,400 men, largely consisting of instructors, recruits or 
unfit men returned from overseas. Tte enormous numbers ttat 
kept passing ttrougt tte depots rendered tte satisfactory mainten- 
ance of records and accounts a problem of supreme difficulty, and 
in tte ultimate result a state of confusion arose from wtict tte 
depot commanders found it well nigt impossible to extricate ttem- 
selves. Tte fundamental faults of tte system were tte isolation 
of tte depots and tte extemporised ctaracter of tteir formation. 


To obviate ttese defects tte training battalion system was intro- 
duced in 1921 and made applicable to all Infantry and Pioneer 
regiments, except tte Qurktas and tte lOBtt 
System!"^ Battalion p^Qj^eers. By ttis system tte battalions 
are linked togetter in groups of an average 
of 4, witt 1 training battalion included in eact group. Tte train- 
ing battalion is designed to act as a peimanent depot for all its 
‘^active” battalions bott in peace and in war, and contains 1 
training company for eact of tte active battalions to wtict it is 
affiliated. Eact active battalion is responsible, at all times, for 
providing tte commander and tte administrative and instructional 
staff of tte training company, wtile tte training battalion, on 
its part, is responsible for providing tte clerical staff, and for 
enrolling and training tte recruits on betalf of tte active batta- 
lion. By ttis means tte officer commanding an active battalion is 
freed from tte duties of obtaining and training recruits, and can 
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devote more of tis attention, instead, to tte liiglier training of tte 
men of his own (the active) battalion. 

The training company also provides, in peace, the nnclens of 
what would, under the former conditions, have been the depot of 
the active battalion. This nnclens is fully organized in peace to 
undertake in war the extra duties of maintaining the records, 
accounts, etc., of the active battalion, assisted by certain clerical, 
administrative and instructional personnel not required by the 
active battalion when it is mobilized. Indeed, in peace, the train- 
ing battalion actually carries out on behalf of its active battalions 
most of the duties for which the former depots were responsible in 
war, and the necessity for extemporisation, which was the principal 
source of weakness in the depot system, is a thing of the past. 

As in the former linked battalion system, all the recruits enrolled 
in a training battalion engage to serve in any active battalion 
affiliated to that training battalion. This liability is now real, 
and not superficial. By this means the basis of reinforcement for 
all active battalions is broadened, and in case of need each activo 
battalion will look not to its own training company only, but to 
the training battalion as a whole, for the necessary reinforcements. 

One great advantage of the system is the permanency of loca- 
tion of the training battalion, which thus provides a permanent 
home as well as a nursery for all the active battalions with which 
it is associated. The constant interchange of personnel between 
different active battalions and their training companies, and their 
association together in the training battalion for specified periods^ 
create the most intimate relations between the active battalions- 
and the training battalion, and with each other. 

All the units of a group being thus made mutually dependent 
on each other for their efficiency and happiness, it was decided in 
1922 to convert the groups into regiments, 
Regimentar system. introducing the regimental system into 

the Indian Infantry and Pioneers. This 
entailed renumbering. The regiments are now numbered in suc- 
cession throughout the army — ^pioneers separately. The designa- 
tions of Gurkha regiments, which were already in existence, remain 
unchanged. The former single battalion Infantry regiments have 
been converted into battalions and are numbered successively with- 
in their regiments. It is unnecessary to describe the details of the 
scheme. These can be ascertained by a perusal of Appendix V. 
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WitL. the introduction of the regimental system, the establish- 
ment of the Indian Infantry is now (1923) constituted as follows: — 

Battalions. 

20 Infantry regiments consisting of • 107 

3 Pioneer regiments consisting of . 12 

1 Independent Pioneer battalion (4th 

Hazara Pioneers) .... 1 

10 Gurkha regiments consisting of . 20 

34 140 


In 1914 there were five different authorized establishments for 
Indian Infantry battalions, varying in strength of Indian ranks 
between 600 and 912. The majority of 
battalions had, however, the following 
establishment : — 


Establishments of In- 
fantry battalions, 1914. 


British officers . 
Endian officers . 
Indian other ranks 


14 

912 

896) 


This establishment was made up of the battalion staff consisting 
of the commandant, adjutant and quartermaster, and four com- 
panies. A maxim gun section was included in the establishment 
of battalions of the field army only. 

In the reorganization of 1921, new peaqe establishments were 
drawn up, and the varying establishments of 
pre-war days were crystallised into the fol- 
lowing: — 


Establishments of 
1921. 



— 

British 

officers. 

Indian 

officers. 

Indian 
other ranks. 

Total Indian 
ranks. 

1 

fAetlve 

12 

20 

806 

826 

I of an try 

Gurkkas 

13 

' 20 

921 

941 


Training (average 
^ establishment). 

9 

14 

636 

650 


'“Active 

12 : 

16, 

784 

800 

Pianeera • 

Independent 

1 13 

20 

921 

941 


Training (aveiage 
^ establishment). 

9 

11 

469 

480 
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As a result of experience gained in the war, and in conformity 
with the method employed in the British Army, the above estab- 
lishment was divided into battalion headquarters, headquarters 
company and four companies in the Infantry, and three companies 
in the Pioneers (four in the independent Pioneer battalion). 
Training battalions were made up of battalion headquarters and 
as many companies as there were active battalions in the group. 

Consequent on recommendations made by the Retrenchment 
Committee of 1922-23, the strength of active Infantry and Pioneer 
battalions was reduced by 64 sepoys each, 
result that fresh establishments 
were authorised on the 14th August 1923, 
They now stand as follows : — 


— 

British 

officers- 

Indian 

officeis- 

Indian 
other lanks. 

Total Indian 
ranks. 


1 

f Active 

1 

12 

20 

742 

762 

Infantry 


1 

Gurkhas 

13 

20 

921 

941 



^Training (average) . 

9 

14 

636 

650 


f Active 

12 

16 ’ 

720 

786 

Pioneeris 

1 

. 'j Independent 

1 

13 

18 

923 

941 


I 

I^Tiaining (average) . 

9 

11 

1 

4GU 

1 

480 


In the final organization a ‘^Headquarter Wing’’ has been 
substituted for the “ Headquarters Company.” 


Excluding training battalions for the moment, the organiza- 
tion of an Infantry or Pioneer battalion is built up on the basis of 


Present organization 
of a battalion (other 
than training bat- 
talions) in detail. 

The section. 


a section, the smallest unit of men, which is 
commanded by a naick or lance naicb, the 
junior non-commissioned officers in the 
battalion. A section consists of from 8 to 


11 men. 


A platoon comprises 4 sections. In the Infantry 3 of these 
are rifle sections and 1 a Lewis gun section. In the Pioneers all 
four are rifle sections. The platoon is com- 
manded by an Indian officer (Jemadar oi 
Subadar) assisted by a second-in-command, a Havildar. These with 
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the bugler, who acts as orderiy to the platoon commander, constitute 
Platoon Headquarters/' The platoon therefore consists of a 
headquarters and 4 sections. 

The company comprises 4 platoons. It is commanded by a 
British officer, designated the company commander, assisted by 
a British officer, as a company officer, and 

The Company. yarious Indian ranks and followers, who 
though not included in platoons, are required for the proper ad- 
ministration of the company as a whole. These British officers 
and Indian ranks and followers comprise what is known as Com- 
pany Headquarters." Thus a company consists of a headquarters 
and 4 platoons. 

The headquarter wing comprises all the fighting personnel 
not distributed through companies or included in battalion head- 
quarters (see below) and includes also cer- 
Headciuarter Wing. combatant and other personnel who act 

on behalf of the battalion as a whole. 


It is divided into 4 groups — 
No. 1 group .... 
No. 2 group .... 

No. 3 group .... 
No. 4 group .... 


Signallers and the band. 

Machine gun personnel in Infan- 
try and Lewis gun personnel in 
Pioneers. 

Provost, mess and sanitary and 
artificers personnel. 

Transport personnel, tradesmen, 
etc., and followers. 


The headquarter wing is commanded by the second-in- 
command of the battalion, assisted by a certain staff to administei 
the personnel of the wing. The headquarter wing therefore 
consists of a headquarters and 4 groups. 

Battalion headquarters is the staff of the 

Battalion Headquarters. i . i v n • i ji 

battalion and includes — 

Commanding officer. 

Adjutant. 

Quartermaster. 

Subadar Major. ^ 

Jemadar Adjutant, 

Jemadar Quartermaster. 

Orderlies of the above. 

Battalion Havildar Major. 
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Battalion Quartermaster H!avildar. 

Battalion clerical establishment. 

Thus a battalion consists of — 

Battalion headquarters. 

Headquarter wing and 

3 or 4 companies (each consisting of 1 headquarters and 
4 platoons, or 16 sections). 

A training battalion is organized on the same principles. But 
as the bulk of the personnel are recruits under training the section 

Oi*anization tri a organization can be dispensed ’sritb, and, as 
Training Battalion in there are no signallers or machine gunners 
**®*®**’ in the training battalion, there is less 

nece&sity for the formation of a headquarter wing. 

The object ot the training battalion is the tiaining of recruits, 
and the platoon is therefore composed of instructors, recruits, and 
trained sepovb who carry out regimental 
Platoon. duties. The platoon is commanded by the 

senior havildar instructor. Financial reasons preclude the presence 
of an Indian officer to command each platoon - 

The training company consists of 4 pla^ 
Training Company. toons and, as in the case of active battalions, 
it includes a headquartei^s. * 

Battalion headquarters corresponds to that of an active 
battalion, but also includes the personnel of Hos. 3 and 4 groups 
. ^ ^ of the headquarter wing of an active 

battalion. 

Thus a training battalion consists of — 

Battalion headquarters and as many training companies as 
there are active battalions in the regiment, each con- 
sisting of a headquarters and 4 platoons. 

The war establishment of a battalion shows the strength at 
which the battalion mobilizes and proceeds on field service. The 
peace establishment of a battalion is based 
on its war establishment and is drawn up, 
for the sake of simplicity, as nearly as 
possible in conformity with it. 

The ruling factors in deciding the peace establishment of a 
unit are the following : — 

{a) The number of men who, it is necessary to assume, will 
be medically unfit to proceed on service with the unit, 

_ L j f • 1 • » • 1 


Peace and War Estab- 
lishments. 


at the time when it is mobilized 
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(h) The number of men who -will be required to remain 
behind with the training company or depdt to ad- 
minister the affairs of, and train reinforcements for, 
the mobilized unit. 

(o) Wastage in the field and th^ means available to main- 
tain the unit at full war establishment; and 

(d) The limit of cost which has to be observed. 

To provide a peace establishment which would meei all the 
requirements indicated by the first thiee factors would mean extra- 
vagance, and it is, therefore, necessary to devise some method 
whereby, on mobilization, the peace establishment may be supple- 
mented by additional personnel. This object is attained by the 
formation of what is called a reserve. 

In 1914, the normal peace establishment of units exceeded the 
war establishment by a considerable margin, and it was possible to 
mobilize a unit from its peace establishment 
The pre-war* reserve. drawing upon the reserve. The 

ruling factors (a) and (b) were thus covered, and it was only 
necessary to draw upon the reserve to maintain the unit in the 
field for 8 months, i.e., the period required to complete the training 
of recruits eiy*olled at the outbreak of v ar. 

In 1914 the terms and conditions of service of the Infantry 
reservists were briefly as follows: — 

(a) There was only 1 class in the reserve. 

(b) Service in the reserve was voluntary, and any man of 

good character, with not less than 3 years* colour 
service and not over 32 years of age, was eligible foi 
transfer to the reserve. 

(o) Training of reservists was carried out biennially for two 
months, and during that time reservists were paid on 
the scale of a soldier serving with the colours. 

(d) The pay of a reservist, when not called up for training, 

was Rs. 2 per mensem. 

(e) Reservists were entitled to a retiring pension after 26 

years* combined army and reserve service, or to gratui- 
ties on discharge for inefficiency or on being 
invalided, varying between 3 and 12 months* pay 
and good conduct pay according to service. 

The authorized establishment of the reserve was 31,923. 
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Owing to xlie i eduction effected as a result of tlie recommenda- 
tions of tlie Eetrencliment Committee, 1932-33, the peace estab- 

Present conditions Indian Infantry and Pioneer 

and establishment of battalion‘s \ excluding Gurkha battalions and 
the reserve. Independent Pioneer battalion, which 

were excepted) are now, in the case of the Infantry 5 less and, in 
the case of the pioneers, oiily 11 more tiian their corresponding war 
establishment. Eeserves for these units have therefore to be suj05- 
cient to provide for an actual shortage on mobilization as well as 
for the maintenance of ihe mobilized unit at full strength for the 
first 8 months after mobilization. It is essential, therefore, that the 
reserve now formed mu^t always he up to establishment — thus 
necessitating that leserve seivice should be compulsory — and must 
also be highly ej0&cient. This has resulted on the one hand, in 
stricter conditions of service, and on the other, in improved 
conditions of pay, pension and gratuities. 

The conditions of the new reserve, which were introduced in 
August 1923, are as follows: — 


{a) There are two classes in the reserve, Class A and Class B. 
A reservist is eligible to serve in Class A up to 8 
years combined army and reserve service, and in Class 
B up to 15 years combined service. 

(6) Service in the reserve is compulsory. On enrolment a 
man engages to serve at least 5 years in army service, 
and to serve up to 15 years in combined army and 
reserve service, if required to do so. 

(c) Eeservists will be trained for not more than 1 month, 
annually in the case of Class A, and biennially in the 
case of Class B. * During training the reservist will 
receive the full pay of a serving soldier. 

{d) While not under training ihe reservist will receive pay 
follows : — 


Cla'ss A, Ee. 7 per mensem. 

Class B, Es. 4 per mensem. 

(e) A reservist will be discharged from the service after 15 
years combined army and reserve service, when he 
will receive a pension of Es. 3 per mensem, or, if he 
desires it, a gratuity of Es. 300 in lieu. A reservist 
who is invalided from the reserve is granted a gratufty 
varying between 3 and 6 months’ pay and good con- 
duct pay according to service. 
i2 
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The establishment of the infantry leservists (including Gurkha 
battalions and the Independent Pioneer Battalion, l/4th Hazara 


Pioneers) is fixed at present as followi- — 


Infantry .... * 

26,448 

Gurkhas 

2.000 

Pioneeis ... 

1,39& 

Independent Pioneers * 

81 


29,924 


Thus, although the establishment of the new reserve is some 
2,000 less than that of 1914, it is hoped that, by ensuring its main- 
tenance at approximately full strength, and by the better conditions 
of service, it will prove to be a more efficient weapon than the old 
reserve in fulfilling the purpose for which it is designed. 

The class composition of battalions included within regiments 
is as far as can be arranged homogeneous Class composition ol 
units is given in the Indian Army List. 



Chapter XI — The Signal Service 


T he Signal Service of an army is constituted for tlie purpose 
of giving commandeis in tlie field tlie mean*^ of communica- 
ting witli eaeli otlier. It consists of signal units allotted to 

Definition of the formations: and tlie equipment of 

Signal Service, and its each unit depends on the type of formation 

it has to serve. 


functions. 


In a modern aimy many difierent means of communication axe 
employed, and the use oi one or the other is deieimined, amongst 
other things, by the degree of proximity to the enemy. '* Signals ’’ 
in the technical military sense include the human messenger, 
cairier pigeons and dogs, the Telephone, the “ fullerphone ’’ or 
buzzing instruments tvith a light cable, wireless telegraphy, tele- 
graphs worked hy hand, that is to say, the transmission of 
messages in the Morse code by means of flags or by the heliograph, 
which is a mirror reflecting the sun’s rays, and, lastly, high speed 
automatic telegraphy. It will be readily understood that in 
modern times the invention qf aeroplanes has helped to stimulate 
the development of signalling science on the military side, since, in 
order to secure effective co-operation oetween the Eoyal Air Force 
and the army, it i'; essential that there should be some reliable 
means of transmitting messages between aeroplanes in the air and 
the troops on the ground. It will also be readily understood that 
the Signal Service is one which, from its peculiar character, cannot 
be improvised in war, but must be maintained in a high state of 
efficiency in peace time. 

The experience of the Great War demonstrated nothing more 
conspicuously than the paramount importance of rapid and reliable 
means of inter-communication, and this has been recognized in 
the British Army by the formation of the Boyal Corps of Signals, 
on which the Indian Signal Corps is now modelled. ^ 

In 1914 the present Indian Signal Corps did not exist as such. 
It was represented in those days by 4 divisional signal companies, 

„ . and 1 wireless section. These were 

The Indian oi^niza- j . .t. t . 

tion in 1914 . amliatea to the sapper and miner organiza- 

tion, but formed a separate part of it; that 
is to say, they were treated as Sapper and Miner units, but they 
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were independent of the Sapper and Miner Corps as regards their 
administration. The British officers of the signal units were 
prorided partly from the Royal Engineers, and partly from the 
Indian Army. British other rank's were found from the Royal 
Engineers and other arms of the service. The Indian ranks were 
sappers, but were not interchangeable with other sappers and 
miners. 

This organization provided 1 divisional signal company lor 
each of 4 of the 9 divisions of the field army. In order to complete 
the divisional organization, an increase was obviously necessary,, 
and, in 1913, was in contemplation: but up to the outbreak of the 
Great War, no additional signal unit had been formed, and no 
dep6t organization existed for training recruits for expansion. 

On the outbreak of war, it became necessary to raise imme- 
diately one Army Corps Signal Company, one Signal Squadron, 
one Divisional Signal Company, and to pre- 
^^xpansion during the 3 q cent, reinforcements. Eor the 

latter purpose a signal service depot was 
formed at Kirkee in October 1914. As the overseas forces increased, 
further expansion took place, partly by the formation of additional 
units in India, and partly by improvisation in the overseas theatres. 

Great difficulty was experienced in obtaining* suitable personnel 
and, to meet the increased demands, a further reorganization of 
the signal seiwice depot took place in November 1916. Eventually 
the depot was moved to Wellington and, in addition, a drivers’ 
depdt was formed at Kirkee. This was the position at the close of 
the war. 

Differences in establishments between British and Indian units, 
constant changes necessitated by experience gained, including the 
adoption, in many eases, of new establishments all tended to 
increase the difficulties involved in meeting the war requirements 
of the various forces. Fortunately, the potential reserve existing 
in the form of the government telegraph departments of Great 
Britain, the Dominions and India, and the invaluable assistance 
rendered by those departments, made it possible for the signal 
service to carry out its task with a great measure of success. 

For the reasons which have been indicated, improvement and 
reform of the signal service was one of the essential requirements 

The Post-war Indian post-war scheme of army reorgani- 

oi^wization. The zation : and accordingly the Indian Signal 
ndlan Signal Corps. Corps was created, with an establishment 
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of some 2,000 Britisli and 3,500 Indian ranks, as compared with 
a few British non-commissioned officers and some 350 Indiail 
ranks, which constituted the signal service of the Army in India 
before the war. The Corps is organised on the same lines as a 
Sapper and Miner Corps, with a headquarters and depot for recruit- 
ing and training personnel, and detached field units for the various 
army formations. The head of the corps is the Signal Officer-in- 
Chief, who is attached to the General Staff Branch at Army Head- 
quarters as a technical adviser on questions connected with signals, 
and is also responsible for the technical inspection of all signal 
units. A chief signal officer with similar functions is attached to 
the headquarters of each Army Command. 

The headquarters and depot, termed the Signal Training 
Centre and Depot, are located at Jubhulpore, and are commanded 
by a Lieutenant-Colonel, a>siited by a staff, British and Indian, 
organized on very much the same lines as the headquarters of a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

The various types of field units, and the number maintained, 
are: — - 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops ... 4 

Divisional Signals 7 

Corps Signals 2 

. Signal Parks 2 

In addition, there are an Army Signal School and a Wireless 
Training Section, which carry out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors, and of personnel for wireless units, respect- 
ively. 

The larger units, such as Divisional Signals and Corps Signals, 
consist of several sub-units, z.e., companies or sections, according 
to the particular duties for which the various portions of the 
unit are required. The larger units are usually commanded by a 
major, assisted by Viceroy’s commissioned officers, and the com- 
panies and sections are commanded by captains and subalterns, 
respectively. 

The Indian Signal Corps has only recently been created in its 
present form and is still in its infancy. There are many difficult- 
ies to be overcome before the degree of efficiency which is necessary 
can he achieved. Certain details of organization and establish- 
ments have yet to be settled : progress is necessarily retarded 
because many of the personnel lack experience : and even without 
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these handicaps it would not be an easy matter to keep pace with 
the lapid developments in technical appliances and in wiieless 
equipment especially. Moreover, there is still a danger that new 
invention will quickly render obsolete even a recent pattern of 
signal equipment: and for this reason a cautious and deliberate 
late of pi ogress is, in the case of the signal service, definitely 
advisable. At the same time, the newly created organization has 
already been tested by service in Waziristan, and has shown that 
it contains the germ of success. 
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T he Machine Gun Corps, as a separately constituted forma- 
tion, was a war organization wliieli has since ceased to exist; 
and Machine Gun companies and squadrons have once more 
been merged in cavalry and infantry units 
of their establishments. In addi- 

tion to squadrons and companies the 
Machine Gun Corps comprised certain mobile machine gun units 
equipped with mechanical transport, such as Motor Machine Gun 
and Armoured Motor batteries. During the war there were in ail 
16 Armoured Motor batteries and 5 Motor machine gun batteries 
on the Indian establishment. These units possessed a high degree 
of mobility and great fire power, while the Armoured Motor bat- 
teries were also practically immune to any form of attack other 
than artillery fire. Units of this nature are invaluable under 
Indian conditions for the interception of raiders, the protection of 
convoys and frontier duties generally, and for use in aid of the 
civil power, in the case of outbreaks such as that in Malabar, where 
large extents of road or railway ha've to be patrolled and protected. 
For work of this chaiacter armoured cars are more efiBcient ctnd 
much more economical than cavalry. 

The Machine Gun Corp« wa«; aboli^^hed in 1921. But prior to 
its abolition certain units of the Tank Corps had arrived in India 
to take the place of the Armoured Motor batteries and Motor 
Machine Gun batteries above mentioned. These Tank Corps units 
consisted of 6 Armoured Car companies. These have been perman- 
ently retained in the post-war Army and, as will shortly be seen, 
their number is to be increased. 

The Tank Corps comprises two distinct categories of fighting 

machine. Firstly there is the fighting tank itself. This is a 

heavy armoured vehicle mounted on flexible 
The Tank Corps, Tank * . . . • x x' 

and Armoured Car tracks and equipped with semi-automatio 

Companiee. quick firing guns and Tickers machine guns, 

which is primarily intended for work in co-operation with cavalry 
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or infantry against strongly entrenched and wired enemy positions. 
The tank is independent of roads and can moye across all ordinary 
country. So far tanks have not been actually adopted as part of 
the Army in India’s equipment. Experiments have been made to 
find a tank which will be reliable under Indian conditions of 
temperature and terrain. But it is held that the conditions of 
warfare on the frontier do not at piesent render the provision of 
fighting tanks a first essential, though, when reliable tanks can 
be produced, they will undoubtedly be ot great potential value. 

Secondly, there is the armoured motor car. Though the move- 
ments of the armoured car are restricted to roads, or to compara- 
tively level and open country, yet as we have already indicated this 
iype of vehicle is invaluable under Indian conditions; and its 
introduction is a real economy, in that its use renders it possible 
to reduce more expensive cavalry establishments. 

As previously stated 6 Armoured Oar companies arrived in 
India in 1921. Two more companies are due to arrive in 1924-25, 

as partial compensation for the British 
The Indian Establish* ^ , 

ment of Armoured Car cavalry regiments which are to be reduced in 

Companies. conformity with a recommendation of the 

Indian Eetrenchment Committee, Eight Armoured Car companies 
is the total establishment at present in. view. To complete the 
organization a Tank Corps Centre is maintained at Ahmednagar 
for the training of Tank Corps personnel, and for the administra- 
tion of the Corps. 

As in other cases, the establishment of an Armoured Car com- 
pany is built up from its smallest unit. It is tactically unsound 
to use a single armoured car acting independently; cars should 
invariably work in pairs to give mutual support. Hence the 
smallest tactical unit is the sub-section of two cars. Two sub- 
sections constitute a section. The section is commanded by a 
captain or a subaltern, and is self-contained and capable of inde- 
pendent action. Three sections constitute a company. The com- 
pany is commanded by a major. In addition to the 12 active cars 
in the 3 sections, 4 cars are held in company reserve to replace 
active cats temporarily out of action. Each car is armed with a 
Vickers machine gun. 
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The establishment of a Tank Corps Company and of the Tank 
Corps Centre are shown below : — 


— 

British 

‘ 1 

Follow- 

ers. 

Motor 

Cars. 

Motor 
Q} cles. 

1 

Armoured 

Cars. 

Lorries* 

Tank Corps j 
Centre. 

1 

! 3 1 

1 

45 1 

1 

15 

1 

1 

4 

9 1 

12 

Armonred Car 
Company. 

12 1 

141 

37 

2 

6* 

16 

10 


♦ Two companies iiave eight cycles. 
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HE military medical services in India are composed of tlie 
Composition and following categories of personnel and 
functions. subordinate organizations: — 


{%) Officers and other ranks of the Hoyal Army Medical 
Corps serving in India. 

(ii) Officers of the Indian Medical Service in military 
employment. 

(m) The Indian Medical Department, consisting of two 
branches, vis., (a) Assistant surgeons and {b) Sub- 
assistant surgeons. 

(zv) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Hursing Service for 
India. 


(v) The Indian Troops Nursing Service. 

(vi) The Indian Hospital Corps. 

Of these categories, the officers and men of the Eoyal Army 
Medical Corps, the assistant surgeons of the Indian Medical 
JDepartment, and the Queen Alexandra’s Military Nursing Service 
for India are primarily concerned with the medical care of British 
troops: while the officers of the Indian Medical Service, the sub- 
assistant surgeons of the Indian Medical Department, and the 
Indian Troops Nursing Service are concerned primarily with the 
medical care of Indian troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves 
both organizations. 

In the staff and administrative appointments of the medical 
services, officers of both the Eoyal Army Medical Corps and the 
Indian Medical Service are employed without distinction of duties; 
and while, in the case of executive duties, the normal peace time 
arrangement is to provide separately tor the needs of British and 
Indian troops respectively, in the manner which has been indicated, 
in time of emergency the Eoyal Army Medical Corps officer attends 
■to Indian troops, and the Indian Medical Service officer to British 
troops, as the occasion demands. In particular, the field medical 
units are of a composite character, and are organized in such a way 
as to provide for the medical and surgical relief of both British 
and Indian sick and wounded. 
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An essential duty of the medical sei vices i*^ to attend the sick 
and wounded of the army in hospital: but, under present day 
principles of military medical administration, at least equal import- 
ance is attached to the prevention of lisease and to promoting 
hygiene in the life of the army. The object aimed at is to maintain 
in the soldier a high standard of physical health and fitness, and 
to increase his powers of resisting disease. Tor this reason, the 
medical services are required to concern themselves with every 
department of the soldier’s life, with the climatic and hygienic 
conditions of the cantonments in which the troops are stationed, 
with the hygienic suitability of the banacks in which the soldier 
lives, with the clothes that he is required to wear, the equipment 
that he is required to carry, the quality and composition of the 
lation which he is given to eat, and with the character and degiee 
also of the physical training which Le is required to undergo. It 
is for this reason also that in modern times a larger number of 
specialists are employed in the military medical services for the 
purpose of research connected with the special conditions of army 
life. A medical officer in the army is expected to see more of the- 
troops in their barracks, in their lines, and during manoeuvres, 
than in the hospitals; and the successful medical administrator in 
peace time is he whose hospitals contain tbe smallest number of 
sick. 


The officers and other ranks of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
serving in India ar^ drawn from a povierful and highly efficient 
corps forming part of the British Army. 
Medical Cor^! They are deputed to India for a tour of duty, 

and are entrusted with the medical and 
sanitary care of the British troops serving in India. The respon- 
sibilities of the officers have already been outlined. They are 
employed as executive medical officers of British station hospitals, 
in staff appointments, and on specialist duties. The other ranks 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps are emplpyed as nursing orderlies' 
in British station hospitals. Before the war, their duties were 
carried out by untrained personnel drawn from combatant units, a. 
system which, as we have seen, affects adversely the general 
efficiency of the army. 

The Indian Medical Service is primarily a military service. 


But after the officers have learnt the^r first military duties, those 


Officers cf the Indian 
Medical Service in 


that are in excess of tbe peace requirements 
of the Indian Armv are lent to the civil 


military employment. Grovemment for employment in civil depart*^ 
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merits until sncli time as they are needed on the outbreak of war : 
and these constitute the war” i eserre. Those who remain in mili- 
taiT employment, are, like officers of the Eoyal Army Medical 
Corps, employed on executive, staff and specialist duties, their 
executive duties being, however, normally performed with Indian 
troops. 

The Indian Medical Service is a service in which Indianization 
of the personnel has proceeded with relatively greater rapidity 
than has so far been attained in almost any 
Indianizatlon of the other Indian service of the same status. 
Indian Medical Service. strength of the Indian Medical 

Service oflScers in both civil and militaiy employment is 681. Of 
these, 150 are Indian officers, of whom 102 have been recruited 
since 1915. The Indian officer in the Indian Medical Service, like 
his British confrere, holds the King’s commission, and is required 
to possess the same registrable qualifications. 

The assistant surgeons of the Indian Medical Department are 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians who possess certain medical quali- 
Assistant Surgeons fixations, which arc not, however, registrable 
of the Indian Medical in the United Kingdom. They are princi- 
tl^artment. pally employe-l to hold subordinate medical 

charges in British station hospitals in connection with the care 
of British troops. The senior assistant surgeons hold the ranks 
of lieutenant, captain and major. 


The sub-assistant surgeons of the Indian Medical Departnient 
are all Indians. They also possess certain special qualifications 


Sub-Assistant Sur- 
'geons of the Indian 
'Medical Department. 


which are not registrable in the United 
Kingdom, and they are employed to hold* 
subordinate medical charges in the station 


hospitals allotted to Indian troops. Those in the senior grades 
hold rank as Indian officers, that is to say, as * subadar-major, 
subadar, and jemadar. 


The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nursing Service for India 
consists of a Chief Lady Superintendent, a number of Lady Superin- 

The Queen Alexan- and nursing sisters to the 

(Ira's Military Nursing number required bv the strength of British 
Servi(« for India. Superin- 

■tendent is an administrative official : the others nurse sick and 
wounded British soldiers themselves, and they also instruct in 
nursing duties the male nursing orderlies and supervise their work. 
The Nursing Service also supervise the matrons employed in the 
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family hospitals, which exist for the care of the families of 
British officers and soldiers. 

A proposal is under consideration to abolish the separate Queen 
Alexandra’s Military Xnrsing Service for India, and to provide for 
the duties which the service now performs by employing nursing 
sisters of the Imperial Military Nursing Service. These, if the 
proposal is carried out, would come out to India for a tour of duty 
with British troops, in exactly the same way as officers and other 
ranks of the Boyal Army Medical Corps. 


The Indian Troops Nursing Service is an innovation introduced 
since the war. It has not yet been permanently established, and 
the numbers employed are relatively few. 
The duties of the service are mainly to in- 
struct nursing orderlies of the Indian 
to supervise their work in Indian station 


The Indian Troops 
Nursing Service. 


Corps. 


Hospital Corps, and 
hospitals. 

The Indian Hospital Corps has absorbed the Army Hospital 
Corps and the Army Bearer Corps of the pre-war period. Its 
creation was the consequence, amongst other 
The Indian Hospital things, of the introduction of the station 
hospital system for Indian troops, a measure 
which will be later described ; and, as previously stated, the Indian 
Hospital Corps now serves both British and Indian sick and 
wounded. It is organized in five sections, namely, {a) a clerical 
section, which carries out clerical and office duties, connected with 
the administration of hospitals and medical * administration 
generally; (6) a storekeeper’s section, which is employed on the 
holding, issue and general care of hospital stores, such as bedding, 
furniture, etc. ; (c) a nursing section, which provides the nursing 
orderlies for Indian station hospitals; (<?) an ambulance sectioTi, 
which performs the duties previously carried out by the Army 
Bearer Corps; and (e) a general section, which provides certain 
menial and domestic servants for both British and Indian station 
hospitals. 

The medical services are administered and controlled by ihe 
Director of Medical Services in India, an officer of the rank of 
Major-General on the staff of Army Head- 
quarters, subordinate to the Adjutant-Gene- 
ral in India. Under a principle recently 
introduced, the appointment of Director of Medical Services is to 
be held alternately by an officer of the Eoyal Army Medical Corps 
and an officer of the Indian Medical Service. The Director of 


The system of admin 
istration. 
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Medical Services is assisted by a Deputy Director, who is also 
Director ot Hospital Urga nidation, a Director ot Medical Organisa- 
tion for War, a Director of Hygiene and Pathology, an Assistant 
Director, who deals with personnel, another xlssistant Director who 
deals with accommodation and equipment; a Deputy Assistant 
Director and the Chief Lady Superintendent. For administrative 
medical duties, each of the Army Commands has a Deputy Director 
of Medical Services, of whom two belong to the Eoyal Army 
Medical Corps and two to the Indian Medical Service. Admini- 
strative and supervisory duties in Districts and Brigades are 
entrusted to Assistant Directors and Deputy Assistant Directors of 
Medical Services according to the peculiar necessities of each. 

Each military station in which British troops are cantoned is 
piovided with a station hospital for British sick and wounded. 

Executive arrange- The system now obtaining (1923) is the same 
m^ts in peace. {jx all essential features as that which wa«i 

tals. established before the war; but in the past 

seven years the British station hospitals, and also the family 
hospitals for British troops, have been considerably improved as 
regards the general standard of comfort, the efficiency of nursing, 
and the scale and type of equipment. The British station hospital 
is, of course, a dieted institution and is otherwise self-contained. 


A typical establishment of a large British station hospital 
consists of a commanding officer, who is a Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Typical establishment Medical Corps, four or five 


Of a British 
Hospital. 


Station 


medical officers who are Majors or Captains 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps, three or 
four assistant surgeons of the Indian Medical Department, a lady 
superintendent, and a quota of nursing sisters, nursing orderlies 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps, and other subordinate and 
menial establishments drawn from the Indian Hospital Corps. 


So far as the Indian soldier is concerned, the Indian station 
hospital is a new amenity of life in the army, introduced during 
the Great War of 1914-18. Before the war 
tals****” ^^*^***” *^®®***“ Indian soldier was treated in his regi- 
mental hospital, which was not a dieted 
institution and, practically, in no sense self-contained. The 
equipment of a regimental hospital consisted, at the best, of beds, 
mattresses, and pillows, a small stock of blankets, a pair of 
medical panniers, and a somewhat scanty supply of medical and 
surgical necessities. Hospital clothing was not provided. 
There were no properly equipped stores or administrative 
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offices. Punkalis and fans were generally not provided. On 
admission to hospital, the patient brought his own bedding 

and his own clothing. He subsisted generally on his rations, 

supplemented by such medical comforts as were specially 
ordered for him. The stalf of the hospital consisted of a medical 
officer, a sub-assistant surgeon, ward orderlies who were drawn 
from the combatant personnel of the regiment, and a few follow'ers, 
such as bhistis, cooks and sweepers. The ward orderlies were 

entirely untrained. It will readily be perceived, therefore, that 

the introduction of the Indian station hospital, based upon the 
analogy#of the British station hospital, was a departure of supreme 
importance, and, while the measure has not yet been fully consoli- 
dated by the construction universally of modern hospitals, the 
medical attention which the sick Indian soldier now receives is 
incomparably superior to what he received before the war. In 
spite of financial difficulties, a certain number of new hospitals 
have already been constructed, while certain of the old hospital 
buildings have been adapted to suit modern requirements. The 
new hospitals are designed to provide adequate ward space, proper 
ventilation and lighting. In many of the hospitals punkahs or 
electric fans have been installed. Store rooms, dispensaries and 
administrative offices have been provided. The larger hospitals 
have specially built laboratories and isolation blocks, and many of 
the hospitals have operating rooms of good modern design. The 
Indian station hospital is further equipped with bedding, hospital 
clothing and furniture, as well as with medical and surgical instru- 
ments and appliances. They are, of course, dieted institutions, 
and hospital clothing is provided. It should be noted, as a further- 
measure of progress, that the follower, who is an important person- 
ality in the army, has now been recognised as entitled to treatment 
in the Indian station hospital on precisely the same footing as the 
combatant soldier. 


A typical establishment of a large Indian station hospital is 
as follows: — An officer commanding, who is a Lieutenant-Colonel 
^ . * of the Indian Medical Service, a second-in- 

of an Indian Station command, who is a Ma]or or Captain of the 
Hospital. Indian Medical Service, other Indian Medi- 

cal Service officers, the number being determined, not merely by 
the number of sick beds which the hospital contains, but also, lor 
the reason given earlier in this chapter, by the number of Indian 
troops constituting the garrison of the station; a number of sub- 
assistant surgeons, nurses of the Indian Troops Nursing Service, 
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nursing orderlies and subordinate and menial establisliment drawn 
from the Indian Hospital Corps. 

Before leaving the subject of tbe introduction of tbe station 
bospital system for Indian troops, it is necessary to allude to tlie 
effect wliicli tlie ctange liad upon the Indian 

Station HMpItei JysTem Medical Service. Before the war, the 
on the Indian Medical Indian Medical Service officer was ossen- 
eervice. tially a regimental officer, in cHarge of tlie 

men of tLe regiment and of the regimental hospital. Apart from 
his purely professional duties, he was under the orders of the regi- 
mental commander. By reason of the defects of the regimental 
hospital system, which have been described abov6, he had little 
scope for the exercise of professional skill and efficiency, and his 
opportunities of increavsing his general professional knowledge were 
extremely restricted. The Indian station hospital has changed 
all this. It has, of course, led, amongst other things, to a very 
considerable increase in the number of Indian Medical Service 
officers required for duty with Indian troops; but a moment^ s 
reflection will show that the increase in the number of officers is 
to be attributed, not so much to the adoption of any particular 
system of hospital provision, as to the fundamental alteration of 
the standard of medical relief provided for Indian troops; and 
it requires little demonstration to show that this change of standard 
was absolutely necessary. 


The field medical units of the medical services in India, stated 
in the order of their proximity to the scene of actual military 
operations, are as follows: — 


Executive arranger 
ments in war. 


Field ambulance : casualty clearing station : staging sec- 
tion : general hospital. 


The duties of the first two classes of units are self-evident. They 
provide for first aid, that is to say, the emergent treatment of the 
wounded, who, if necessary, are thereafter evacuated from the 
scene of hostilities. The staging section is an intermediate unit 
on the lines of communication. General hospitals exist for cases 
requiring a prolonged period of treatment and convalescence, and 
are located at the base. Under the system now in force, the first 
two categories of field units are combined, that is to say, they are 
organized for the reception of both British and Indian sick and 
wounded. In the case of staging sections and general hospitals, 
considerations of economy do not stand in the way of providing 
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separate hospitals for British and Indian personnel, respectively, 
an arrangement which is obviously the more convenient. 

The field units are organized in war out of peace establishments. 
For them, as for other component parts of an army, war establish- 
ments and a programme of war organization and mobilization are 
laid down in peace time. The personnel to be allotted to each of 
the units is earmarked, and the equipment required is held in store, 
ready for the outbreak of hostilities. 

Before the war, the transport provided for the evacuation of 
the sick consisted of bullock or mule tongas. During the wax, as 

Transport for peace: commonly knotra, the motor ambulance 

and for field medical was introduced on a very considerable scale, 
• and motor ambulance convoys are now the 

recognised means of transport on field service, where communica- 
tions are good enough to render their use possible. As has been 
shown elsewhere, this cannot always be guaranteed, so far as the 
task postulated for the army in India is concerned. Motor ambu- 
lances are also employed in connection with the hospitals in peace 
stations, but to a limited extent only. The present restrictions 
have been dictated by the need for economy, and accordingly in 
certain places motor ambulances are supplemented by the old 
fashioned bullock ambulance tonga. 


K 2 
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Chapter XIV 


The Indian Army Service Corps, and the Mechanical 
Transport Service 

T he Indian Army Service Corps is the counterpart of tlie 
Royal Army Service Corps of tlie British. Army. It has 
developed from the Commissariat Department of an earlier 
period, and its immediate predecessor was 
Introductory. Supply and Transport Corps, by which 

name the service was known up to a short time ago. The Indian 
Army Service Corps is administered by the 
Supply and Trans- Quartermaster-Greneral, and is one of the 
port Corps. principal services included in the Quarter- 

master-General’s Department. 

The Indian Army Service Corps is constituted in two main 
branches, namely: — 

{a) Supply; 

(&) Animal Transport; 

and it is supplemented by the Mechanical Transport Service, which ^ 
in India, is constituted upon a special basis, but which is, gene- 
rically, a sub-division of Army Service Corps organization. 

Before the Great War of 1914-18, the supply branch of the 
Supply. Pre-war Transport Corps was responsible 

functions and organiza- for the purchase and distribution of the 
following army supplies, namely: — 

(1) Rations for British troops, and for Indian troops in 
certain localities. 

(2) Grain and fodder for army animals, the property of 
Government (that is to say, excluding the animals 
of silladar cavalry regiments, etc.). 

(3) Duel for cooking and heating purposes for British and 
Indian troops. 

(4) Oil for lighting purposes for British troops. 

(5) Bedding and certain articles of clothing for troops and 
hospitals. 

(6) Line gear for transport animals. 

(7) Miscellaneous supplies, such as cooking utensils, lamps^ 
basins, etc., for barracks and hospitals. 


tion, 
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At eacL. of tlie principal cantonments, in wliicli British, troops 
were stationed, there was a supply depot in charge of an officer 
of the Supply and Transport Corps : and there were smaller depots 
at out stations where there were British detachments. Mobiliza- 
tion reserves of food and clothing were held separately in nine 
reserve depots at the headquarters of the divisions, excluding 
Burma. A store officer at Cawnpore purchased textiles, boots and 
other leather goods from local firms. 

Speaking generally, the purchase of supplies was effected by 
means of local contracts sanctioned by the station commander or 
the General Officer Commanding the division, the latter having 
a technical adviser for this purpose, the Assistant Director of 
Supplies of Ihe division, who was, however, primarily an ad- 
ministrative official. The officer in charge of supplies at each 
military station, who has been mentioned above, was responsible 
to the station commander for supervision and control of all supply 
duties, including the control of the supply dep6ts, other than 
the reserve depots. He received all indents for supplies and 
carried them out within the limits of the standing regulations. 
.He arranged for such contracts and effected such purchases, as 
he was directed to make. The quantities of supplies held in depots 
were definitely limited, and, in particular, there was a standing 
rule that, apart from the mobilization and other authorised reserves, 
no working stock was to be maintained of any article which could 
be readily ob.tained by direct local purchase or by contract in 
India. 

Rations were ordinarily delivered at the regimental ration 
stands, by victualling agents of the Supply and Transport Corps, 
to the regimental orderly officer, who was responsible to his com- 
manding officer that the supplies taken over were good. In 
addition to the victualling agents for the distribution of rations, 
the Supply and Transport Corps was also required to provide the 
storekeepers employed in hospitals. 


The responsibilities of the supply service, during the war and 
since, have altered in certain very material respects. In the first 

New responsibilities. GoTemment having taken directlj; 

The feeding of Indian upon themselves the responsibility for feed- 
troops. Indian troops and silladar cavalry 

having been abolished, the supply service has now to purchase 
and distribute rations for Indian personnel as well as for British 
personnel of the army, and forage for all animals of Indian 
cavalry. This, of course, has meant a very large addition to the 
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duties of tke corps. Another addition, of a less onerous nature, 
is the duty of purchasing, storing and distributing petrol and 
lubricants for mechanical transport units. On the other hand, 
the corps has been relieved of the responsibility for the supply 
of clothing to British troops and of certain other miscellaneous 
articles, these duties having been transferred to the Ordnance 
Stores Department or to the Barrack Department of the Military 
Engineer services. Einally, victualling agents and hospital store- 
keepers were transferred from the Supply and Transport Corps to 
unit establishments, and the medical services, respectively. It 
will be clear, however, that the net result was a very substantial 
increase in the volume of duties allotted to the supply service, 
and, as a natural corollary, the organization of the service required 
to be expanded and elaborated. 

Considerations of a separate kind led to important changes of 
structure. The pre-war organization of the supply service was 
better adapted to the maintenance of troops 

Changes of structure, in cantonments, than to supply the needs 
of mobile formations in the field. In parti- 
cular, as Indian personnel were not rationed in peace-time by the 
Supply and Transport Corps, units to maintain Indian troops on 
field service had to be improvised when war broke out: and the 
transition from peace to war conditions involved generally much 
dislocation and inconvenience. Further, the pre-war system did 
not provide for sufficiently* close co-ordination between the supply 
department and the staff. It came to be recognized also that 
Divisional Commanders should be freed from their administrative 
duties, connected with the purchase of supplies and the control 
of stocks, and it was held in the same connection that purchases 
for the army could be made more economically by a central agency 
than by Divisional Commanders, each operating independently. 

A scheme of reorganization designed to remedy these short- 
comings was formally approved in 1917-18. It was subsequently 
developed and modified in the light of 
further experience, and in 1922-23, at the 
time Lord Inchcape’s retrenchment Com- 
mittee sat, the principal supply arrangements actually in force 
were as follows : — 

(1) The Supply and Transport Directorate at Army Head- 
quarters continued to be administered by the Director of Supply 

The organization at Transport, under the control of the 

Army Headquarters. Quartermaster-General. The Directorate 
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was, however, reinforced by the creation of two new functionaries, 
namely : — 

(а) The Deputy Director of Stocks, and 

(б) The Controller of Contracts. 

The duties assigned to the Deputy Director of Stocks weie to 
control the supply depot companies under the orders of the 
Director of Supply and Transport: to regulate the stocks held in 
them, and to place demands for fresh purchases on the Controller 
of Contracts, who fulfilled the function of a central purchasing 
agency. With the exception of certain items, which can be more 
economically or more conveniently pui chased in detail under local 
arrangements, such as fresh vegetables fresh meat and firewood, 
the Controller of Contracts bought all articles for the supply of 
which the Supply and Transport Corps was responsible. His task 
was to buy in the cheapest market direct from the producer, and 
to eliminate the middleman as far as possible. 

Military Food ( 2 ) A military food laboratory was estab- 
Laboratory, listed at Kasauli— 

(a) to advise the Controller of Contracts whether the samples 

tendered to him are of suitable quality, 

(b) to test supplies by comparison with the samples, and 

(c) to assist by expert advice in regulating the turnover of 

stocks and reserves. 

(3) An Inspector of Supply and Transport was appointed to 
the headquarters of each Command. His duties included the 

Organization in Com- inspection of all supplies made by the Supply 
wands. and Transport Corps to troops and forma- 

tions in the Command. 

(4) An Assistant Director of Supply and Transport was- 
appointed to the headquarters of each military district. Assisted 

District organization, by an appropriate staff, he commanded the- 
of’%upply**aL°Tr^ district supply company, and made local 
port. contracts for perishable supplies not stocked 

by supply depbts. 

The district supply company was purely a distributing- 
agency and did not ordinarily hold any stocks. Its maim 
functions were to receive indents from units* 
COTnpany **^*'*^^ Supply check them : to arrange for the demands* * 
to be met by supply from a depot or a local 
contractor : and to control the bakeries and butcheries of the area. 
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The field supply units required in war were to be formed from the 
district supply companies : and, in the case of districts containing 
field army divisions, the companies contained a portion of the 
additional personnel required on mobilization. 


The main store-holding unit was the supply depot company, 
of which there were thirteen. These contained the whole stocks 
and war reserves of the army. They were 
Dep6t situated on the main railway lines, and 
they were filled and controlled by the 
Deputy Director of Stocks, under the orders of the Director of 
Supply and Transport. 


The Supply 
Company. 


Retrenchment and 
modification: 1923. 


The outstanding feature of the system described above was that 
it represented a fully developed war supply organization, and it 
was criticised on this ground by the Re- 
trenchment Committee, who held that to 
maintain such a system in peace was 
uneconomical and to some extent unnecessary. As a result, the 
system has now been considerably modified. The district supply 
company has been eliminated, and the pre-war system of station 
supply has been restored in the cis-Indus area and in Karachi. The 
Deputy Director of Stocks has been abolished and his duties have 
been transferred to the Director of Supply and Transport or to 
Commands and Districts. In other respects, the reforms of 1917-18 
and the years immediately following have been substantially 
maintained. 


The strength of the supply establishment in 1914 and at the 
present day is shown by categories in the following table: — 




1914. 

1023. 

OflS.cers with King’s commissions 

76 

141 

Indian officers . 


. — 

20 

British other ranks 


. 284 

331 

Civilians 


. 567 

679 

[Followers 

• 

. 2,931 . 

2,895 


Total 

. 3,858* 

4,066^ 


The increase which remains after the recommendations of 
the Retrenchment Committee have been carried out is accounted 
for mainly, if not entirely, by the additional duties of a specific 
character, which the service continues to discharge in connection 
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Animal transport. 


“witli tlie feeding of Indian troops and tlie animals of Indian 

cavalrv. 

«/ 

Stated in elementary form, tlie pnrpose for whicli tlie transport 
service exists is to convey the stores and baggage of a military 

force operating in the field. An army 
moves on its belly ” and -witbont a trained 
and efficient transport service an army cannot be mobilised. The 
majority of transport personnel are in modem warfare required 
to be combatants. It is tbeiefore necessary to maintain in peace- 
time a highly developed transport organization : but this can 
be economically employed in peace on the carriage of military 
stores in cantonments and on manoeuvres, for which commercial 
transport would otherwise have to be hired. 

The quantity and description of the transport required for a 
military force of a given strength are based upon calculations 
of an extremely elaborate character, in which the following are 
the principal factors, namely, the weight and bulk of the supplies 
consumed daily by the personnel and animals of the force, according 
to the authorised ration scales — ^this includes the consumption 
of the transport units themselves — ^the weight and bulk of supplies 
other than food and forage, e.g,^ baggage and ammui^ition, the 
ascertained carrying capacity of the vehicles and animals composing 
the transport service, the probable length of the lines of 
communication, and the extent to which supplies of one kind or 
another can be obtained from local resources. Further, there 
are different types of transpoi*t units, determined by the type of 
military formation they are designed to serve, and by the character 
of the terrain in which they are likely to operate- Animal 
transport consists of two main divisions — 
wheeled transport and pack transport. As 
explained in another chapter, wheeled 
transport is the more economical: but the task laid down for the 
Army in India renders it necessary to provide pack transport on 
a considerable scale. Finally, for reasons of economy, only a 
proportion of the transport is maintained in peace-time at full 
war strength. Other units are maintained in the form of a nucleus 
capable of fairly rapid expansion to full strength on mobilization. 

These two latter categories of units were 

“Corps” and “cadre” known before the war as corps ’’ and 

formations, .. t ,, i 

cadre respectively. 

Transport machinery, however, cannot prudently be reduced 
below a certain point, more particularly since it is impracticable 
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to rely to tLe same extent in India, as in tlie United Kingdom, on 
tie civil resources of tie country for tie improvisation of transport 
maciinery in war. Civil resources in India consist mainly of 
agricultural transport. Tie impressment of suci transport on any 
large scale causes serious dislocation and is to be avoided as far 
as possible. 

Pre-war and present The pre-war establishraent of ammal 
day establishments, transport consisted of tie following units ; — • 


( 2 ) Wheeled transport. 

r 4 cavalry brigade corps ; 

(a) u es . ‘ 3 cavalry brigade cadres. 

r 72 ialf-troops of an aggregate 
( ) u oc s . . strengti of 3,642 bullocks, 

(n) PacJc transport. 


(а) Mules 

(б) Camels 


■{ 

■{ 


17 pack corps; 

15 pack cadres. 

8 silladar camel corps ; 
4 grantee camel corps. 


Tiese last two sources combined were capable of producing 
12,816 camels on mobilization. 


In addition to tie above a certain amount of local mule 
transport was maintained on an unorganised basis in certain 
Divisions and Brigades. Tie total number of mules maintained 
was 28,949. 

Tie present day (1923) establisiinent of animal transport is as 
follows : — 


Wheeled and Pack Transport, 

Mules — 

3 cavalry brigade transport companies. 

9 infantry brigade transport companies. 

10 divisional troops transport companies. 

9 mule transport companies (lower establisiment). 

Bullocks — 

33 troops (lower establisiment) consisting of 858 bullocks,. 
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Camels — 

2 government transport companies. 

8 silladar transport companies. 

3 government transport companies (lower establishment). 

The total number of mules maintained under this organization^ 
including the depots and the detachments in Aden, Kashmir and 
the Persian Gulf, is 18,443, while the camel units are calculated 
to produce on mobilization 12,480 camels. There are also 750 
pack and draught horses. Wheeled and pack transport are 
combined. The company on the lower establishment represents 
the pre-war cadre,” other companies being maintained in peace- 
time at full war establishment. 

It will be observed that the present day establishment shows 
a considerable reduction in the number of mules and bullocks,, 
as compared with the pre-war complements. This is accounted 
for partly by i eduction in the strength of the field army, and 
partly by the formation of mechanical transport units. 

The strength of the personnel of animal transport units in 
1914 and at the present day is shown by 
Personnel. categories in the following table: — 



1914. 

1923. 

Officers with King's commissions . 

62 

75 

British other ranks 

197 

79 

Indian officers .... 

66 

196 

Civilians . . . . . 

98 

142 

Silladar sarwans .... 

2,848 

2,560 

Indian non-commissioned officers 'v 
and drivers . . . . C 

16,643 

13,524 

Artificers and followers . . - ) 


2,162 

Total 

19,914* 

18,738* 


Although designated a corps, the Supply and Transport Corps- 

was, in the strict military sense, a department, that is to say, its 

ofiicers and other personnel carried no power 

Creation of the Indian q£ command outside their own units. In 

Army Service Coriis. , . -r 

1923, it was transformed into the Indian 

Army vService Corps and acquired the attributes of a corps in realityf 

as well as in name. 


Does not include leave reserve, nor Indian reservists. 
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Mechanical transport is employed primarily for the same 
purpose as animal transport, that is to say, for the conveyance of 
military stores. It is, however, a more rapid 
Service ^”**^^* Transport i^^ieans of conveyance, and has, relatively, 
a much greater carrying capacity. Mecha- 
nical transport is, on the other hand, unless very fully employed, 
more expensive to maintain and it cannot be effectively used 
except on roads constructed up to what is known as the mechanical 
transport standard. The extent to which motor transport came 
to he employed in all theatres during the G-reat War is a matter 
*of common knowledge. Before the war the Army in India had no 
mechanical transport service, but motoi transport units of various 
kinds were formed during the war, and these rendered conspicuously 
valuable service in the Afghan operations of 1919 and the subse- 
quent operations in Waziristan. 


The establishment of the mechanical transport service in India 
iiad never been completely stabilised before Lord Inchcape’s Re- 
trenchment Committee conducted their en- 
‘organlzationl^”^ quiries : and even now the establishment to 

be permanently retained has not been finally 
-settled. The Retrenchment Committee, however, recommended 
that the use of mechanical transport in peace-time should be 
strictly limited, and that a large proportion of the mechanical 
transport of the Army should be regarded as a reserve for war, 
the vehicles in peace-time being kept in store as a cadre formation, 
.and a nucleus of skilled personnel retained to look after them 
:and keep them in good condition. The transport establishment 
which has so far been provisionally approved in pursuance of 
these recommendations consists of the following : — 


Heavy Lorries — 

4 service sections, that is to say, sections at strength 
sufficient to take the field on mobilization. 

6 cadre sections. 


Light Lorries — 

7 service sections. 

7 cadre sections. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed on the conveyance 
of military stores, the mechanical transport service also provides 
motor vehicles for armoured car companies, the tank corps centre, 
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the sappers and miners, the signal corps, motor ambulance 
convoys for hospitals and field medical units, and vehicles for 
other minor miscellaneoixs purposes. Mechanical transport com- 
panies and sections are also attached to batteries of medium! 
artillery for drawing the guns and for other purposes. 

The organization as a whole is completed by a central tiaining 
school, a central stores depots mobile repair units and workshops, 
of which the most important is the large heavy repair workshop 
constructed after the war at Ohaklala. Like the Indian Armjr 
Service Corps, the mechanical transport service is administered 
by the Director of Supply and Transport under the control of 
the Quartermaster-Geneial. 

Exclusive of motor bicycles the total establishment now 
provisionally contemplated consists of 1,858 vehicles, of which 1,088^ 
will be actively employed in peace-time, while 770 vehicles will 
be spare and reserve. 

Tho mechanical transport is at present not actually a part of 
the Indian Army Service Corps. The officers of the service are 
mainly drawn from the Royal Army Service 
Corps, since at preseni there are no facilities 
in India for training officers in every branch of mechanical 
transport duties The establishment of officers includes, however, 
a certain number of King’s commissioned officers belonging to the 
Indian Army. The British subordinates of the service are drawn 
entirely from the Royal Army Service Corps. The establishment 
is completed by Indian officers with the Yiceroy’s commission, 
and Indian other ranks employed as drivers. A large number 
of Indians with non-combatant status are employed as artificers- 
and followers. The strength and categories of the present provi- 
sional establishments are shown in the following table: — 


Officers with King’s commissions . . 145 

British other ranks .... 533 

Indian officers and other ranks . . 2,109 

Civilians ...... 325 

Indian artificers 1,253 

Eollowers 1,063 

Total . 5,428 
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T he Ordnance Services may be broadly described as tbe agency 
whose duty it is to supply tbe^rmy with munitions of war, 
such as small arms, guns, ammunition, and other equipment 
of a technical military character, and also, 
1SS4. under an arrangement introduced in recent 

years, with clothing and general stores 
other than engineering stores. Eor the purposes of the present 
account of the Ordnance Services of the Army in India, the year 
1875 is a convenient starting point. 

Before that date the organization of the Ordnance Services 
conformed to the system of Presidency Armies. There were three 
main Ordnance Departments, Bengal, Bombay and Madras, each 
with its administrative head, designated at the time Inspector 
General of Ordnance and Magazines, who controlled a number of 
centres of manufacture, storage and distribution of munitions for 
the use of the troops in the respective Presidency Armies. There 
was also a fourth Ordnance Department, a miniature organization, 
designed solely for the supply of that interesting body the Hydera- 
bad Contingent. This Hyderabad Ordnance Department had its 
small depots in the Contingent stations at Bolarum, Ellichpur 
and elsewhere, and was itself attached to and supplied from the 
Madras Ordnance. 

The conditions in the several Presidencies varied widely. The 
supply centres termed arsenal, magazine,’^ and dep6t 
had come into existence almost haphazard, as, from time to time, 
“the needs of the troops required. The country had been occupied 
on no settled plan and communications were often poor. Conse- 
quently the number of centres, judged by present day standards, 
was out of all proportion to the real necessities of the situation 
Taking the whole of India together, there were in 1875 some 
thirty-four ordnance arsenals, magazines and depots. Pactories 
had been established in the same way, not with reference to the 
aggregate requirements of India as a whole, but solely with refer- 
ence to the needs of each individual Presidency. Thus there were 
"ten factories devoted to the manufacture of guns, gun carriages 
^nd other vehicles, and, to a much smaller extent, to the manu- 
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tactiire of gun ammunition and gun powder. Small arms and 
ammunition were either obtained from England or manufactured 
in the arsenals. 

In the year 1875 a special ordnance commission, composed of 
experienced ordnance and staff officers, was created by the Govern- 
ment of India to investigate this condition of affairs, and to detail 
the reforms which were manifestly desirable- The recommenda- 
tions of this body established the principles on which, broadly 
speaking, ordnance supply has been regulated ever since. 

The recommendations separated clearly two aspects of the 
problem of ordnance supply. On the army side, it was laid dowm 
that regular schedules of equipment to be held by units should be 
formulated; that the extent to which reserves of such equipment 
might be held by the units should be defined; and that replacements 
should be conducted on a uniform system. On the ordnance side, 
it was recommended that storage and distribution should be con- 
centrated in a minimum number of large centres, and that all 
superfluous outlying establishments should be abandoned. Inci- 
dentally, the term magazine,’^ to denote a general distribution 
station, was abolished and the terms arsenal and depot 
were prescribed for large and small establishments respectively, a 
practice which still holds good to-day. At the same time the 
commission laid down principles on which reserves of ordnance 
stores in arsenals were to be calculated. A uniform system cf 
internal economy and procedure was also formulated. 

Similarly, the number of factories was considered and con- 
centration suggested. The location of arsenals and factories was 
then examined, and it is interesting now to note that a minority 
were in favour, even at that date, of the construction of an arsenal 
at Eirkee in place of the Bombay arsenal then existing, and that 
the whole commission recommended the rediiction of the number 
of gun carriage and gun powder factories. Einally the report 
dealt with the co-ordination of the personnel of the services and 
their organization on one uniform system. 

This commission was followed in 1879 by the Army in India 
Commission.^’ The latter’s chief contribution to ordnance history 
was a proposal that the several ordnance departments should be 
amalgamated into a single organization. 

The outcome of these two Commissions was a complete revolu- 
tion in the structure of the ordnance services in India. The 
number of centres was reduced, storage 
distribution were concentrated in the 
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larger ebtablisliment&j personnel were co-ordinated and organized 
on uniform lines, and in tlie year 1884 tbe several ordnance de- 
partments were amalgamated. In this way in 1884, the Ordnance 
Department in India, a single body controlled by a single head, 
the Director-Geneial of Ordnance in India, came into being : and 
from this date the modern history of the Indian ordnance services 
begins. 


From the earliest days in India, until quite recently, the 
ordnance service had been inseparably allied to the artillery arm. 

Indeed, in its beginnings, the ordnance 
oiSiance^wv^^ formed an offshoot of the train of the artil- 

lery. Accordingly, a hundred years ago the 
Presidency ordnance organizations were staffed in every rank from 
the East India Company’s artillery. The officers served for a 
term in the ordnance and returned to their batteries; the othei*- 
ranks, after a period of probation, were permanently posted to the^ 
ordnance and served for pension on special terms. 


After the mutiny, when the East India Company’s artillery 
ceased to exist, and the Poyal Artillery took their place, the oldl 
system of staffing the ordnance continued. The Royal Artillery 
officer served a term in an arsenal or factory, and returned to his 
battery : while the non-commissioned officers of that battery 
fTirnished the recruits for the lower ranks of the department. In 
1884, therefore, when the reorg'anization took place, it was not a 
very difficult task to amalgamate the Presidency lists of Royal 
Artillery officers. These officers retained their regimental military 
rank and promotion, and it was only the departmental grading 
which required to be adjusted. A material change was that the 
Royal Artillery officer became liable to serve in any part of India 
and in any arsenal or factory. Subsequently, it was found desir- 
able for technical and other reasons to retain Royal Artillery 
officers continuously in the Ordnance Department: and a system* 
of continuous service was introduced in 1890. The new conditions- 
of service continued to govern the recruitment of Royal Artillery 
officers for the Ordnance Department for 30 years: and the next 
important change of system came in 1922 when the ordnance 
services were opened to officers belonging to all branches of the* 
army and the monopoly of the Royal Artillery officer came to an 
end. 

On the other hand, the subordinate European, and also the 
subordinate Indian establishment, had been attached permanently 
to the Ordnance Department, and accordingly they were borne* 
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upon tkeir respective Presidency lists. Wken the reorganization 
of 1884 took place, the problem of amalgamating these establish- 
ments arose; but the difBcnlties of adjusting the different condi- 
tions of service proved too formidable, and, in the end, the depart- 
ment was left with the handicap of subordinate personnel belong- 
ing to three separate establishments, whose promotion continued 
to be governed by different factors. 

The organization of the new department retained another trace 
of the Presidency system. It was necessary to sub-divide control 
to some extent, and this was effected by placing under the Director- 
General of Ordnance three Inspectors-General of Ordnance who 
controlled all arsenals and factories in their respective areas of 
administration . 


The numbei of ordnance institutions had, however, been xe- 
duced to twenty-six. 

The abolition of the Presidency Armies found the ordnance 
department already organized in four main sub-divisions. The 
Bengal Presidency area had proved too 
after 1804 . large — containing as it did a number of the 

most important ordnance factories, tho«e 
near Calcutta, as well as many great arsenal centres — and had been 
sub-divided into Bengal and the Punjab, each under an Inspector- 
General of Ordnance. Xo further change was required to adapt 
the Indian Ordnance Department to the four command army 
organization. 


In 1898 the factories were removed from the control of the 
various Inspectors-General of Ordnance and placed directly under 
the Director-General of Ordnance in India. The change reflected, 
amongst other things, the greater importance which was beginning 
to be attached to the industrial and commercial aspect of factory 
administration, and the consequent need for centralised and special- 
ised direction. The years immediately following contain further 
evidence of the development of ordnance policy on the technical 
side. A special establishment was instituted for the testing of 
guns and ammunition on the sands of the Bay of Bengal at Bala- 
sore. The old gun-powder factories at Eirkee and Ishapore were 
closed and on the site of the latter a rifle factory was built. The 
three gun-carriage factories at Madras, Patehgarh and Bombay 
were shut down, and the present large central factory at Jubbul- 
pore established. The Cossipore Gun and Shell Factory was 
strengthened by the opening of a large branch for steel work at 
Ishapore. 


L 
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111 tlie meantime tlie arsenal side had not been neglected. 
Further substantial progress was made in carrying out the policy 
of concentration. Several small outlying arsenals, such as Bellary 
and Mhow, and dep6t^» like Trimulgherry and Mandalay, were 
closed. About the same time a large arsenal was built at "Kirkee, 
and the unprotected Bombay arsenal was reduced to a dep6t: 
while, following the movement of the military centre of gravity 
towards the frontier, supply was concentrated in the Rawalpindi, 
Quetta and Ferozepore arsenals — ^the two former had been started 
as depots in the Afghan War of 1879 — and the Fort William and 
Karachi arsenals were also converted into depots. 

Proposals for further reorganization and reform came under 
consideration in the years 1908 — 1910, and the scheme finally 
approved was brought into force in 1912. 
1912 . The new scheme consisted in the sub-divi- 

sion of the Indian Ordnance Department 
into 3 units corresponding to the different spheres of ordnance 
activities, namely, manufacture, represented by the factories, 
storage and distribution, represented by the arsenals, and inspec- 
tion. Manufacture and storage had already been separated to 
some extent, as is witnessed by the placing of the factories under 
the direct control of the Director-General of Ordnance in 1898, 
The inspection of stores in the course of manufacture, which had 
hitherto been a part of the responsibility of the factory staff, had, 
with the expansion of manufacture, accjuired an increasing import- 
ance, and it was now considered necessary to make separate provi- 
sion for this function. The three sections, that is to say, the factory 
section, the stores section, and the inspection section, were placed 
directly under the control of the Director-General of Ordnance, but 
each was given a separate Director, and its subordinate units were 
separately organized. In the case of the factories and arsenals, 
little was involved beyond a change of procedure and system, which 
there was little difficulty in effecting. For the duties of inspection 
a new organization had to be created, and this was built up from 
groups of charges. For example, the inspection of guns and 
rifles was constituted a separate ** charge ’’ under a senior officer 
of the department. 

Ihe general effect of the reform was to create an organization 
which, while still capable of being directed by one individual, was 
conveniently parcelled out into separate units, each complete with 
its own administration. The arrangement was flexible, and 
allowed for the manipulation or expansion of each unit separately 
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— a quality wliicli was of signal service a few years later — and it 
rendered possible, witbout vital disturbance, the excision of any 
branch from the parent stem, a process which, as will be seen 
iater, actually took place during the Great War. 

About the same time, the number of arsenals and factories was 
further reduced. Since 1911 there have been seven main arsenals 
and seven factories, together with four or five small depots, as 
compared with the thirty-four arsenals and depots and ten factories 
of 1875. 


About the same time, also, certain steps were taken to bring 
Indian practice into line with ordnance administration in the 
United Kingdom as recently developed. It had become the custom 
in the United Kingdom to place an administrative ordnance officer 
on the staff of each Command, styled the Assistant Director of 
Ordnance Services; the object of the arrangement being to bring 
the officers responsible for ordnance supply into close touch with 
the consumers, that is to say, the troops. In India, with the 
divisional organization of the time, precisely the same arrange- 
ment could not be introduced, but the supply areas of the 7 main 
arsenals were made co-terminous with military divisions, the Rawal- 
pindi arsenal, the Kerozepore arsenal and the Kirkee arsenal being 
allotted two divisions each; and the ordnance officers in charge 
were attached to the divisional staffs with the designation of Assist- 
ant Director of Ordnance Services and given two-fold responsibili- 
ties, namely, to the ordnance department on the one hand, and to 
the General Officer Commanding the troops on the other. 

Specially heavy responsibilities devolved upon the Indian 
Ordnance Department at the outbreak of the Great War. These 
continued while the war lasted, and indeed, 
for a long time after the conclusion of hosti- 
lities, the Ordnance Department had a stupendous task to perform 
in disposing' of accumulations of war material, and generally in 
evolving peace time order out of the chaos of the war and its after- 
math. The embarrassments of the war belong to another story. 
Because of its influence on subsequent events, however, it is 
necessary to mention the fact that during the war, an Indian 
munitions board was created, which was made responsible for the 
control of ordnance factories, the provision of ordnance stores to 
supplement factory outturn, the direct supply of stores from the 
trade to arsenals and overseas depots, and the whole of the manu- 
facture and supply of clothing for the army. The Indian Muni- 
tions Board was abolished when the war came to an end; but it 
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supplied the impulse out o£ which has been created the Indian 
Stores Department, a peace organization created for the purchase 
of stores required by the central departments of the Government 
of India, with the object, amongst other things, of developing the 
indigenous resources of India. Under an arrangement recently 
introduced, the Indian Stores Department has been entrusted with 
the duty of purchasing in peace time certain categories of army 
supplies, other than lethal munitions and technical military stores, 
and it is intended that this sphere of its activity should be further 
extended. 


In 1918, a further process of reform commenced with a sugges- 
tion that the ordnance supply services in India, that is to say, 
the arsenal side of the Indian Ordnance 
struction^*^”^^** Department, should be reorganized on the 

principles followed in the United Kingdom, 
The essence of the proposal was that the administration of the 
arsenals should be severed from that of the other ordnance services, 
that the arsenal organization should be transferred from the con- 
trol of the Director-General of Ordnance to the Quartermaster- 
General, and that clothing and certain stores, which had formerly 
been dealt with by the Supply and Transport Corps, should become 
articles of ordnance supply. These proposals were accepted, and 
the change was carried out. Further readjustments of duties fol- 
lowed, by a more or less natural process of evolution. It is not 
easy to disentangle, and indeed it is hardly necessary to describe, 
the intermediate developments. The final result was the separa- 
tion of the Ordnance Department into two organizations, namely 
Th I H* n rf Indian Ordnance Department and the 

Departmenr Indian Army Ordnance Corps. The Indian 

Ordnance Department is controlled by the 
Director-General of Ordnance in India, and its functions are the 
manufacture, and the inspection during the course of manufacture, 
of lethal munitions and of other military equipment, except 
clothing. The Director-General of Ordnance consequently retains 
the control oE the ordnance factories, the conduct of which is 
now definitely organized upon a commercial and industrial basis, 
civil officers being employed to a very large extent in replacement 
of the former staff of Royal Artillery officers. The Indian Army 

The Indian Army Corps is administered by the 

Ordnanoe Corps. Director of Equipment and Ordnance Stores, 

under the supervision of the Quartermaster- 
General in India. Its functions are the storage, and distribution 
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to the troops, of army supplies, derived from the ordnance factories 
and other sources, and the manufacture of clothing for the army. 
The Director of Equipment and Ordnance Stores, acting under the 
orders of the Quartermaster-General, controls the arsenals, ordnance 
depots and clothing depots, and is responsible for furnishino* the 
troops, in barracks and in the field, with arms, equipment, clotbing 
and boots. 

In addition to supplying the troops, the Director of Equipment 
and Ordnance Stores is responsible for the inspection of ordnance 
equipment and clothing in the hands of the regular army, the 
Koyal Air Force, and the Auxiliary and Territorial forces. This 
is the final development of the system which, as we have ^een, 
was introduced in a rudimentary fashion in 1911. In carrying 
out this new service, the Director of Equipment and Ordnance 
Stores is assisted by two Deputy Directors of Ordnance Services 
attached to the Army Commands, and by a Deputy Assistant Direc- 
tor of Ordnance Services in each of the military districts, except 
Burma. The Deputy Assistant Directors of Ordnance Services, in 
addition to inspecting equipment, other than technical equipment, 
are inspecting ordnance oJficers for ammunition and explosives. 
Inspectors of Ordnance Machinery located in various arsenals 
inspect artillery, ordnance vehicles and connected equipment in 
the areas allotted to them, and similarly Civil Chief Master 
Armourers (or Circuit Armourers) inspect small arms, machine 
guns and bicycles. 

The inspecting staff of the Director of Equipment and Ordnance 
Stores is completed by an Inspectorate of general stores located 
at Gawnpore, consisting of a Chief Inspector of general stores, 
an Inspector and Assistant Inspector of general stores, an 
Inspector of harness and saddlery, and Inspectors of clothing, 
and clothing stores, such as unmanufactured material. All these 
officials are charged with the inspection of the various stores with 
which they are concerned, prior to their being accepted by the 
store-holding organization. 

On the side of the Director-General of Ordnance also efficient 
arrangements for inspection have been instituted, including a 
Proof and Experimental Officer whose duties are to prove’’ 
ordnance, artillery vehicles, and ammunition made in India, and 
to carrjiiout such experimental work as is possible at present in 
India. And in order that the department in India may be kept 
in touch with scientific developments in the United Kingdom, an 
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Ordnance Consulting Officer and an Assistant Ordnance Consulting 
Officer are employed at tlie India Office. 

Tlie present organization of tlie ordnance services in India is 
shown in graphic form in Appendix XYI. 
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The Remount and Veterinary Services 

The Eemotot Service. 

I lf 1913 tlie organization of tlie Eemonnt Department in India 
was as follows: — 

(i) Tlie Eemonnt Directorate at Army Headquarters 
consisting of tke Director-General of the Eemonnt 
Department; a Staff Veterinary Officer and Personal 
Assistant to the Director-General. 

{ii) 17 Superintendents. 

{Hi) 2 Assistant Superintendents. 

(iv) 9 Veterinary Officers. 

The functions of the department were limited to purchasing, 
rearing and issuing remounts to British cavalry and artillery 
Pre-war oaf ‘ iinits and the 3 non-silladar regiments, and 
and^'dutlea. ®**®®”*^^^*®*^ to the supervision of horse, mule and donkey 

breeding in certain selected areas. To 
all intents and purposes the interest of the department in an army 
horse ceased once the animal was issued from a remount' depot. 
In particular it was charged with no responsibility for the follow- 
ing matters: — 

{a) Army transport animals, except for their actual purchase. 
(6) The organization of the animal resources of the country 
for war. 

(c) The fitness of the animal life of the army and all its 
contingent questions. 

{d) The mobilization of fighting units or of transport. 

(e) The mobilization of remount units for the field. 

(/) The provision of officers’ chargers except the issue of 
a very small number. 

(g) The control and distribution of horses in units. 

The defects of the system are obvious. Stated generally the 
situation resulting was that remount officers were not sufficiently 
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familiar with the animal life of the Army or animal requirements 
in war. 

The specific liabilities of the Remount Department in 1913 lay 
in maintaining the following peace establishments: — 

(i) British cavalry regiments . 5,049 horses. 

(ii) Royal Horse and Royal 

Pield Artillery units . 14,845 horses. 

(m) Mountain Artillery . . 3,760 mules. 

386 horses. 

2,294 mules. 

(-v) Non-sill adar cavalry regi- 
ments .... 1,536 horses. 


21,816 horses. 

Total . 3,760 ordnance mules. 

2,294 equipment mules. 

The following war reserve had also to be maintained : — 

Cavalry horses ..... 500 

Artillery horses ..... 500 

Ordnance mules 200 

In addition the department was responsible for the administra- 
tion of six horse-breeding circles involving, inter alia, the 
maintenance of 3,000 young country-bred horses and 3,000 young 
mules, furnishing some 400 cavalry horses and 900 mules a year. 
The breeding arrangements had been instituted for the purpose 

of developing indigenous resources and diminishing Indians 

dependence on imported animals. 

The animals held by the department were accommodated in 
remount depots as under — 

Dep6t. 

Saharanpur 

Babugarh 

Mona 

Sargodha . 

Ahmednagar 

Hosur 


Bstabli^bmeat. 
1,040 horses. 

898 horses. 
1,500 horses. 
1,500 mules. 
1,500 horses. 
1,500 mules, 
505 horses. 
573 horses. 


(i'v) Certain other units 
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Ttere was also a depot at Calcutta used as an inspecting and 
transit depot for imported horses bought at the port. 

The six horse-breeding circles were — 

The Jhelum Canal Colony Circle. 

The Chenab Canal Colony Circle. 

The Baluchistan Canal Colony Circle. 

The United Provinces Canal Colony Circle. 

The Lahore Canal Colony Circle. 

The Rawalpindi Canal Colony Circle. 

The purchase of horses was carried out by the superintendents 
of the horse-breeding circles, while four special officers were 
detailed for mule purchasing in India and abroad. 

The pre-war cadre of the Remount Department was restricted 
to the numbers required to cany out the duties enumerated 
above. Consequently on the outbreak of war there was no 
reserve from which to supply the officers required for administrative 
remount duties in the field. Moreover the silladar cavalry had no 
organization for remounting in war and their peace system was 
abso>lutely uncontrolled. The remounting of this arm had there- 
fore to be undertaken in war by the Remount Department. 

As a result of the experience gained in the Great War, and 
of the changes in army organization resulting therefrom, certain 
additional responsibilities have been imposed 
and^dutieL ®*^®”*^^**°*^ on the remount service, of which the most 

important are : — 

(1) The mounting of the whole of the Indian cavalry. 

(2) The provision of camels and draught bullocks for all 

units and services. 

(3) The maintenance of 68,344 animals as against 53,579 

pre-war. 

(4) The enumeration throughout India of all^ animals avail- 

able for transport in war. 

(5) The animal mobilization of all units, services and 

departments of the army. 

(6) A general responsibility for the efficiency of all the 

animals of the army both in peace and war. 

(7) The administration of the remount squadron formed in 

1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three squadrons 

on mobilization. 

(8) Breeding operations of a direct character and a new 

horse-breeding area. 
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For the performance of the above additional duties the officer 
cadre of the department has been increased by 17 officers, and the 
department is now organized on lines corresponding to the remonnt 
seivice in the United Kingdom. Its composition is as follows: — 

(i) The Remount Directorate at Army Headquarters 
consisting of one Director and a Deputy Director. 

(i?) 4 Remount Inspectois, one attached to each Command 
Headquarters. 

(m) 4 Deputy Assistant Directors of Remounts of Circles. 

(iv) Executive officers — 

(а) 7 Superintendents of Remount Depots. 

(б) 6 District Remount officers of horse-breeding areas. 

(c) 15 Assistant Remount officers. 

(v) 9 Veterinary officers. 

The 15 Assistant Remount officers take the place of the officers 
of the late silladar regiments, who were employed in pre-war days 
to purchase and supervise the rearing of horses for their respective 
silladar regiments. 

The duties of the various divisions of the organization are : — 

The Remount Directorate is responsible for the control and 
administration of the service as a whole and its 
personnel. 

The Remount Officers attached to Command Headquarters 
act as advisers to Army and District Commanders and 
generally supervise the conduct of the remount 
service and the distribution of remounis in the 
Commands. 

De'puty Assistant Directors of Remounts of Circles are 
responsible for the general supervision of the remount 
depots and horse-breeding areas, for the purchase of 
animals and for enumeration. 

Executive Officers are responsible for management of remount 
depots including the acclimatization of imported 
animals, the supervision of breeding, and the rearing 
of young stock at the young stock runs. 

The Veterinary Service. 

Before the Great War the chief, in fact practically the sole, 
normal responsibility of the Army Veterinary Service in India was 
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tke veterinary care of animals of British" 
and establishment. nnits. in the case oi Indian units, includ- 

ing animal transport nnits, the responsibility 
for the veterinary care of animals lay with the units themselves, 
except in the event of an outbreak of contagious disease, when 
the Army Veterinary Service assumed control. 

The department was then controlled by a Director of Veterinary 
Services, assisted by a Deputy Assistant Director, at Army Head- 
quarters. India was divided into 3 circles, ISTorthern, Central and 
Southern. In each of these the director was represented by an 
Inspecting Veterinary OlBBcer, whose duties were purely administra- 
tive. 

Including the veterinary officers serving with the remount 
department, the establishment of the Army Veterinary Service 
in India comprised 64 officers of the Army Veterinary Service and 
Army Veterinary Corps, who were detailed by the War Office for 
a tour of duty in India. There were also 23 British warrant 
officers and non-commissioned officers, belonging to the Indian 
Unattached List. The remainder of the personnel, with the 
exception of clerical establishments, was borrowed from mounted 
units. It was the rule then that animals admitted to veterinary 
hospitals should be accompanied by syces from the units to which 
they belonged ; and by this expedient separate subordinate personnel 
of hospitals were restricted to a minimum . 

During peace, field veterinary units of the following categories 
were maintained to meet the requirements of war: — 

Field veterinary sections. 

Base depot veterinary stores. 

Field veterinary offices. 

The veterinary assistants of Indian units and of the remount 
service were part of the "establishment of the unit and of the 
remount department respectively. Units in possession of veteri- 
nary assistants also had their own veterinary sick lines, and 
authorised scale of equipment and medicines, mainly on a 
percentage basis. Thi^ system of allotment of personnel and 
material was unnecessarily extravagant ; and, for unit mobilization, 
veterinary equipment on the authorised scale proved in many cases 
to be in excess of actual requirements. 

During the TTar the staff of the Director at Army Headquarters 
was augmented, and the circle system of administration was 
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Changes introduced 
during the war. 


at first continued. The majority of regular 
veterinary officers were sent overseas with, 
expeditionary forces, and their places in 
India were filled hy territorial and temporary veterinary officers, 
who, however, were difficult to obtain in the required numbers. 
The requirements in other categories of veterinary personnel during 
the war were greater than could conveniently be supplied by 
regimental units. It was decided in the end that no further 
Indian combatant personnel could be detailed without replacement 
from combatant units for any of the non-combatant services and 
departments. A policy of borrowing personnel for the veterinary 
service was then resorted to but proved a failure. 


The following field veterinary units, other than Eield veterinary 
sections, Base depot veterinary stores and Field veterinary 
offices were formed during the war : — 


Mobile veterinary sections. 
Stationary veterinary hospitals. 
Field veterinary hospitals (camels). 
Convalescent horse depots. 
Convalescent camel depots. 


Towards the end of the war the Circle System of Inspecting 
Yeterinary officers was replaced by a Divisional system, each 
Division having its Deputy Assistant Director of Veterinary 
Services, as it was found that the Circle System was inadequate. 
Subsequently, on the introduction of the four-command scheme, 
decentralization of the duties hitherto performed by the Directorate 
at Army Headquarters * was effected, and it was found feasible 
to place the Deputy Assistant Director of Yeterinary Services of 
Districts in executive charge of the veterinary hospitals in 
addition to their administrative duties. 


The pre-war arrangements were obviously of an arbitrary and 
makeshift description, and the more regular and scientific plan on 
which the whole army was reconstructed after 
The Post War System, naturally included the formation 

of a self-contained Army Yeterinary Corps, India, which combined 
in one organization all personnel required for the veterinary super- 
vision and treatment of the animals of the Army in India. The 
pre-war system of divided control was abolished and the Army 
Veterinary Corps, India, was made responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of mounted British troops, Indian cavalry 
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aud artillery, I. A. S. C, tiniis, tlie remount department (exclud- 
ing torse breeding operations), etc. Tlie Corps now includes- 
therefore : — 

(a) The establishment of Eoyal Army Teterinary Corps 
officers, serving on a tour of duty in India. 

(h) The establishment of warrant and non-commissioned 
officers, India Unattached List. 

(c) All veterinary assistants. 

(d) The clerical establishment of the Army Yeterinary 

Service. 

The Army Veterinary Corps, India, is organized in 12 sections, 
attached in peace time to class I station veterinaiy hospitals at 
certain important stations. The present authorised establishment 
for the corps is as under : — 


(t) Officers E. A, V. C. . 

73 

(ii) Veterinary assistants 

153 

(Hi) Indian other ranks 

615 

(iv) Clerical establishment 

50 

(v) Followers . 

90 


The British warrant and non-commissioned officers of the 
India Unattached List are being replaced by Indian other ranks, 
as the former become non-effective by discharge to pension or for 
other causes. 

The Indian other rank personnel maintained in peace provide 
in war (1) the establishment for field army veterinary units (mobile 
veterinary sections) and (2) non-commissioned officers and techni- 
cal personnel for lines of communication, stationary and base 
veterinary units. The grooming personnel for these units is 
obtained by the enrolment of syces left behind by the mobilized 
cavalry and artillery units. 

An Army Veterinary Corps Depot has been formed at Ambala 
for the supply of personnel to all veterinary units in India in peace 
and war. In addition a record office of the Army Veterinary 
Corps has been formed at Ambala to deal with the records of all 
the personnel of the corps, with the exception of British officers. 
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Tlie following units are lield in readiness, during peace, for 
war : — 

Mobile Veteiinary Sections. 

Field Veterinary Hospitals. 

Field Veterinary Hospitals (^Camels). 

Stationary Veterinary Hospitals. 

Convalescent Horse Depots. 

Convalescent Camel Depots. 

Base Depots Veterinary Stores. 

Field Veterinary Offices. 

Army Veterinary Coips Depot (war). 
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The Auxiliary Force, India, and the Indian Territorial 

Force 


T he Auxiliary Eorce, India, is a new name for a force wkici. 
first existed in India more than kalf a century ago. A volun- 
teer force first made its appearance in India 
lnd?a '^^***®‘**^ Force, in 1857. The Madras Guards are the oldest 
regiment in the force, having been raised 
in 1857 as the Madras Volunteer Guard. After three or four 
years, other infantry regiments were constituted. In the next 
decade mounted volunteer corps made their appearance. Artillery 
came into being in 1879, the Madras Artillery Volunteers being 
raised in Madras, and the tlangoon Volunteer Artillery in Eangoon 
in that year. The big railway companies in India commenced 
the formation of Infantry battalions from railway personnel in 
1869, when the East Indian Railway raised a battalion, known 
as the East Indian Railway Volunteer Rifle Corps. 

m 

When these regiments were first raised, they were all included 
under the general heading of volunteers.^' They were recruited 
from Europeans and Anglo-Indians, resident or domiciled in India, 
and organized on the same lines as regular regiments of the British 
Army. They were trained for the special object of local security, 
this having been the role of volunteers in India since the original 
formation of the force. Each regiment of volunteers was given 
an adjutant, who was seconded from a regular regiment. The 
remaining officers of the regiment were volunteers. IsTo definite 
obligations were imposed on enrolled men as to the amount of 
training to be done and the standard of efficiency varied greatly 
in different units. 

The volunteer system in India before the Great War was 
not conspicuously efficient, and, when the war commenced, it 
became evident that steps would have to be taken to improve 
matters. Volunteers were being used in many cases to relieve 
regular garrisons of their ordinary routine work, but the regula- 
tions limited their use to local boundaries, and for this and other 
reasons the force could not be employed as a whole or to its full 
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capacity. Public bodies passed resolutions recommending some 
form of compulsory service: tbe question of dedning anew the 
role and obligations of the volunteer force was taken up by Gov- 
ernment : and in 191 ? the Indian Defence Force Act was passed. 
This was a war measure to introduce compulsory service fox 
p]uropean British subjects in India, to meet the needs of an 
Imperial emergency. Under the Act all European British subjects, 
with certain exceptions, between the ages of 18 and 41 became 
liable for military service. At the same time certain units of 
the Indian Defence Force were opened to volunteers, who were 
British subjects but not Europeans. 

The Act remained in force till 1920, with various amendments 
concerning the age up to which men should serve, and the terri- 
torial limitations of service. 

After the war the question of universal training for European 
British subjects came up for consideration, and it was- 
decided that in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adoption 
of compulsory military service would be undesirable. It was 
recognized however, that India needed some adequate auxiliary 
iorce, if only on a voluntary basis, that could be trained to a 
fairly definite standard of efficiency: and in the result, an Act 
to constitute an Auxiliary Force for service in India was passed 
in 1920. Under this Act membership is limited to European 
British subjects, and the liability of members for training and 
service is clearly defined. Military training is graduated according 
to age, the more extended training being carried out by the 
younger members, the older members being obliged to fire a 
musketry course only. It was laid down that military service 
should be purely local. As the form of service that would be 
most suitable varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation with the advisory 
committee of the Auxiliary Force area, were given the power of 
adjusting the form of training to suit local conditions. 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches of the service, 
cavalry, artillery, engineers, infantry — ^in which are included 
railway battalions, machine gun companies, and the R. A. S. C. 
sections. The organization is that of regular units of the British 
Army, a regular adjutant being appointed to each regiment, 
battalion, and artillery brigade. The composition of each 
regiment and battalion has been defined but is liable to alteration, 
where necessary, to suit local conditions. An infantry battalion 
is not necessarily composed entirely of infantry, nor a cavalry 
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regiment of cavalry. In tte composition of any one of tliese may 
be included snb-units of any branch of the service. An innovation 
which has been introduced into the Auxiliary Force, is the light 
motor patrol. This consists of one or more sections each equipped 
with a Lewis or Vickers gun, the equipment and personnel being 
carried in unarmoured motor cars. 

Units of the Auxiliary Force are under the command of the 
local military authority, and the latter has the power of calling 
them out for service locally in a case of emergency. Their role is 
to assist in home defence. In some stations, e.g,^ Delhi, Agra, 
Lucknow, etc., Auxiliary Force units of different arms are grouped 
together permanently, under an Auxiliary Force Commanding 
officer, for administration and immediate command. In other 
places, each unit is under its own commander, who is responsible 
for the unit to the local military commander. 

Training is carried on throughout the year. Pay at a fixed 
rate is given for each day’s training and, on completion of the 
scheduled period of annual training, every enrolled member of 
the force is entitled to a certain bonus. 


Men enrol in the Auxiliary Force for an indefinite period. 
An enrolled person is entitled to claim his discharge on the 
completion of foui* years service or on attaining the age of 45 years. 
Till then he can only be discharged on the recommendation of 
the advisory committee of the area. 


The Indian Territorial 
Force. 


The constitution of the Indian Territorial force, under an 
Act passed in 1920, was primarily the outcome of the new 
political conditions introduced into India 
by the Montagu-Chelmsford Peforms of 
1919. Self-government cannot be a com- 
plete reality without the capacity for self-defence, and, when the 
first phase of representative institutious was established, the 
political leaders of India naturally claimed that Indians should be 
given wider opportunities of training themselves to defend their 
own country. The Territorial force is, in fact, one of the several 
aspects of the Indianization -of the military services, which has 
been previously mentioned as an important feature of the present 
day history of the Army in India. The force is intended to cater, 
amongst other things, for the military aspirations of those classes 
of the population to whom military service has not hitherto been 
a hereditary profession. It is intended, at the ^ame time, to be 
a second line to, and a source of reinforcement for, the regular 
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Indian army. Membersliip of the force for this latter reason 
caiiies witt it a liability for something more than purely local 
service or home defence. It may, in certain circumstances, involve 
seivice overseas. 

The force is the direct successor of the Indian section of the 
Indian Defence Force created during the war. It has been 
modelled on the old militia in England. The essence of its scheme 
of organization consists in training men by means of annual 
embodiment for a short period in successive years. By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given sufficient preliminary 
training in peace to enable them, after a comparatively short 
period of intensive training, to take their place by the side of 
regular units in war. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at present of two main 
categories, provincial battalions, and the university tiaining 
corps battalions. The latter are recruited 

University Training fpom the staff and students of Indian 

Corps. 

universities. They train all the year round, 
and they are equipped with a permanent staff of British instructors. 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member of the corps is 
discharged. In the case of the university training corps batta- 
lions, it is not intended to enforce the liability to render actual 
military service. Their purpose is mainly educative, to inculcate 
discipline and form character. But incidentally they are expected 
to be a source of supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
battalions. 

The members of the provincial battalions accept the full 

liability for service which has been mentioned. Seven such 

^ . . battalions were constituted in the first in- 

Provmcial battalions. . i i • i i 

stance. The number has since been raised to 

twenty and, though the unit establishment has not been completely 

filled in all cases, the movement has already achieved a greater 

degree of success than might have been anticipated at so early a 

stage. It is in contemplation to diversify and extend the scope 

of the force by constituting some ancillary units. Although for 

the present the infantry arm only, has been created, the force by 

law may include every other army service. The infantry battalions 

already raised are organised generally on the same lines as regular 

Indian infantry battalions^ and are each affiliated to a regular 

Indian infantry regiment. The total strength of the force is at 

present (1923) limited to 20,000. 

Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a period of six years, 
the period being reduced to four years in certain cases. On the 
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completion of tlie period tlieT can re-enrol, voluntarily, for 
furtter specified periods. During Ms first year, every man does 
twenty-eight da^s preliminary training, and duiing every year 
he receives twenty-eight days periodical training. The battalions 
aie embodied for this purpose for the required period, each battalion 
being assembled, as a rule, at the headquarters of the training 
battalion of the regular Indian infantry regiment to which the 
territorial battalion is affiliated. Training is carried out by a 
special training staff consisting of regular Indian officers and 
other ranks, loaned by regular regiments, or of pensioners, who may 
be engaged for the period of the training. Tive regular British 
officers are attached to each battalion, one of whom is the permanent 
adjutant, while tlfe other four are the company commanders. 
During the training period the senior officer of the five commands 
the battalion; during the rest of the year the adjutant acts as 
administrative commandant, and the four company commanders 
are placed at the disposal of the commander of the training 
battalion of the regular regiment with which the territorial 
battalion, as above explained, is associated. During embodimeni 
for training, the Indian ranks are treated as regards pay, discipline, 
etc., as are the ranks of the regular Indian Army. The system 
of training described has, however, been modified for certain special 
reasons in its application to the two Parai pioneer battalions of 
the Force. 

Indian Territorial Force officers receive, at present, as a 
provisional arrangement, two forms of commission : an honorary 
King’s commission in His Majesty’s Indian Land Forces, and, for 
purposes of command, a Viceroy’s commission as an Indian officer 
in the Indian Territorial Force. 


m3 
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T he Indian State Eorces, formerly designated Imperial 
Service Troops/’ consist of tie military forces raised and 
maintained by tie .Eulers of Indian States at tieir own 
expense and for State service. It ias been 
if* custom rn emergency for State troops 
to be lent to tie Government of India, and 
tie Government of India iave on many occasions received military 
assistance of great value from tiis source. But tie rendering of 
suci aid is entirely at tie discretion of tie Euling Princes and 
Oiiefs. Government, on tie other hand, provide permanently a 
staff of British ofl&cers, termed Military Advisers and Assistant 
Military Advisers,” to assist and advise tie Euling Princes in orga- 
nizing and training tie troops of tieir states. Tie head of tiis staff 
is tie Military Adviser-in-Ciief, a senior military officer whose 
services, in a consultative capacity^ are at tie disposal of all tie 
Darbars which maintain State troops. 

In 1914, before tie outbreak of tie Great War, twenty-nine 
Indian States maintained Imperial Service Troops. Tie total 
strength of all ranks was as follows : — 


Cavalry . 

. 7,673 

Infantry 

. 10,298 

Artillery 

373 

Sappers . 

741 

Signals . 

34 

Camel corps . 

637 

Transport corps 

2,723 


Totai. . 22,479 


At tiis time, although tie standard of efficiencv of tie Imperial 
Service Troops was iigi^ tieir peace vand war establishments differed 
from those of corresponding units of tie 
the 'creat Indian Army. During tie Great War, 

wieM, with tie characteristic loyalty and 
generosity of tie Euling Princes of India, tie military forces of the 
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Darbars were placed at tbe disposal of His* Majesty’s Government, 
and served in tbe field by tbs side of regular 
andrMtSwishm«rit”**“" troops, tlie dissimilarity mentioned proved a 

source of weakness : and after tbe war bad 
ended, tbe Indian States, like tbe Government of India, under- 
took a military reorganization, wbicb in a number of cases bas 
already been carried out. Tbe principal feature of tbe new 
arrangements, as adopted more or less generally, is tbat in future 
tbe Indian State [Forces should be composed of three categories 
of troops, namely: — 

Class -Troops in this class are organised on tbe present 
day Indian Army system and establishments, and, 
with some exceptions, are armed with tbe same 
weapons as corresponding units of tbe regular Indian 
army. 

Class B . — These troops consist of units wbicb are, in most 
oases, little inferior in training and discipline to 
troops of Class A; but they are* not organised on 
present day Indian Army establishments. They 
have, as a rule, retained tbe system of tbe pre-war 
formations. Their standard of armament is pitched 
lower than tbat of Class A troops. 

Class C . — These troops consist in tbe main of militia 
formations wbicb are not permanently embodied. 
Tbe standard of training, discipline, and armament, 
prescribed for this class, is generally lower than 
tbe standard prescribed for Class B troops. 

As a result of homogeneity and improvement in armament and 
training, it may be anticipated tbat tbe value and effectiveness 
of tbe State troops will be greatly enhanced. 

Tbe actual strength of tbe Indian State Forces, on tbe 1st 
October 1923, amounted to: — 


Cavalry . 

. 7,499 

Infantry 

. 15,464 

Artillery 

718 

Sappers . 

831 

Camel corps . 

734 

Transport corps 

. 1,784 


Total . 27,030 
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The supply of officers for the Indian Army : the grant 
of Kill’s commissions in the Army to Indians : the 
decision to Indianize completely the officer establish* 
ment of certain Indian army units. 


T here are two main categories of officers in the Indian Army; 
tkose holding the King^s commission and those holding the 
Yiceroy’s commission. The latter are all Indians (apart from 
The Viceroy's com- Gnrtha officer^ of Gnikha battalions), 

mission. and have a limited status and power of 

command, both of which are legulated by the Indian Army Act 
and the rules made thereunder. The positions wlrch they hold, 
and the duties which they discharge, have been «!ufficiently de- 
scribed in the chapters relating to the organizaimn of the combatant 
units and other army services making up the Indian Army. A 
large number of them are men promoted from ihc ranks, and a 
Yiceroy^s commission is, hy regulation, within the grasp of every 
Indian recruit who joins the Indian Army. The King^s com- 
mission is a commission in the aimy. It is granted by His Majesty 
the King-Emperor, and the status and power of command of the 
officers who hold it are regulated by tbe Army Act, an Act of the 
British Parliament, and by the rules made thereunder. Until 
recent years, Indians were not eligible for King’s commissions; 
and, as may be gathered from previous chapWis, the establishment 
of every unit of the Indian army includes officers holding the King’s 
commission, and officers holding the Yiceroy’s commission, in 
certain proportions. 


The King's commission. 


King’s commissioned officers for the Indian Army are obtained 
from two sources: — (t) from among tbe cadets who pass through 
the Eoyal Military College, Sandhurst, and 
(ii) by the transfer to the Indian Army of 
officers belonging to British units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment; the latter being only resorted to when, 
owing to abnormal wastage or for some other special reason, require- 
ments cannot be completed by means of cad^"ts from Sandhurst. 
When a cadet has qualified at Sandhurst and has received his 
commission, he becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the 
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TJnattaclied List, and Is posted for a period of one year to a British 
battalion or regiment in India, where he receives a preliminary 
training in his military duties. At the end of the year, he is 
posted as a squadron or company officer to a regiment or battalion 
of the Indian Army. Administrative services anl departments 
of the army draw their officers from combatant units, as it has 
hitherto been regarded as essential that every officer should, in the 
first instance, receive a thorough grounding in combatant duties, 
and acquire at first hand an intimate knowledge of the requirements 
of the combatant arms. 

The promotion in lank of King’s commissioned officer'^ of the 
Indian Army is regulated by a time-scale up to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, but is subject al'so to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. The lank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel is in. normal course attained at about 26 years" 
service ; promotion beyond this rank is determined by selection. 

One of the most momentous decisions of the Great War, so 
far as the Indian Army is concerned, was that which rendered 
Indians eligible to told a King’s commission 

ooilimislSn"*to“^lr.dians! m ^earmy. THs departye from the 
» point of view of Indian political opinion, 

and perhaps from other points of view also, was a natural con- 
sequence of high appointments in the civil branches of the public 
service having been thrown open to Indians, and generally of 
India’s political evolution. From a more exclusive point of view, 
the decision was taken as an appropriate and just recognition 
of the loyalty and gallantry which had been displayed by all 
ranks of the Indian Army during the Great War. It was propo ed 
that King’s commissions should be obtainable by Indian gentle- 
men in the following three ways: — (?) by qualifying as a cadet 
through the Eoyal Military College, Sandhurst ; (iz) by the selection 
of specially capable and deserving Indian offilcers or non-com- 
missioned officers of Indian fbgiments who had either been promoted 
from the ranks or joined their legiments on direct appointment 
as jemadar; (lii) by the bestowal of honorary King’s commissions 
on Indian officers who had rendered distinguished service, but 
whose age and lack of education precluded their being granted 
the full King’s commission. 

A number of honorary King’s commissions are still granted 
annually to a limited number of Yiceroy’s commissioned officers 
of the class described in the third category mentioned above. Their 
commissions as the name implies are granted honoris causa and 
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they are not regarded as augmenting the effective establishment of 
Eing’s commissioned officers. The second of the sources of selec- 
tion mentioned has since been almost entirely abandoned for the 
reason that a Viceroy’s commissioned officer of this class cannot, as 
a practical matter, hope to have a normal career as a King’s com- 
missioned officer. They must necessarily be commissioned in a 
junior rank to start with, but cannot be expected to prove their fit- 
ness for a King’s commission before they have reached an age greater 
than the age of the 2nd-Lieutenant or Lieutenant who enters the 
V army by the ordinary channel. A Viceroy’s commissioned officer 
is further handicapped by lack of the educational advantages which 
alone would enable him to pass the subsequent tests prescribed for 
King’s commissioned officers. Accordingly, the promotion of Vice- 
roy’s commissioned officers does not afford a solution of the problem 
of Indianizing the higher ranks of the Army, which is satisfactory 
either to the individual or to the service. It is the first of the 
three avenues of selection mentioned which gives the fullest oppor- 
tunity to the Indian of satisfying a military ambition and of enjoy- 
ing a military career on terms of absolute equality with the British 
officer, who, as etp general rule, also enters the aimy by qualifying 
at Sandhurst. 

It was recognised that, in the first instance, there might be 
difficulties in the way of obtaining Indian candidates for the King’s 
commission, who would be able to compete on equal terms with 
British candidates for the same career. In the United Kingdom 
the profession of arms has been followed by members of practically 
every class of society for many years, whereas in India in recent 
times the profession had been confined to what are known as the 
martial classes, who are admittedly backward in education. The 
system of education obtaining in India is, moreover, not sufficiently 
diversified or specialised to prepare boys adequately for Sandhurst. 
To put the matter in a nutshell, an army career as a King’s com- 
missioned officer and the most efficient means of embarking upon 
it were propositions new and unfamiliar to Indian experience. 

In order to overcome these difficulties, it was decided that, in 
the first instance, ten vacancies at Sandhurst should be reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. The Indian candidates for these 
vacancies are required to compete amongst themselves in an ex- 
amination, the standard of which is intended to approximate to that 
of the entrance examination for Sandhurst held 4n the United 
Kingdom. The Indian candidates are also interviewed personally 
by a selection board, and in the end by the Commander-in-Chief 
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and tlie Yiceroy, wIlo make the final nominations. Vacancies 
’which are not filled in India, may be filled by the Secretary of 
State for India from amongst Indian boys educated in the United 
Xingdom. The successful candidates proceed to Sandhurst, where 
they are required to satisfy precisely the same tests as their British 
comrades. In order to obviate financial difficulties, their passages 
to and from England are borne by Government. 

It must be admitted that the first batches of cadets contained an 
undesirably large proportion of failures. This, however, was not 

altogether surprising in view of the handi- 

wroehra^Dun coS 'W'ticli tave been mentioned; more 

recent experience has shown a considerable 
improvement in the quality of the candidates presenting them- 
selves : and this may be largely attributed to certain further 
measures which were decided upon by Government in the light 
of experience. It was decided, for example, to raise temporarily 
the age limit, in the case of Indian boys entering Sandhurst, from 
19 to 20 years. Indian boys as a rule start their education later 
than British boys who go to a private school at the age of eight 
or nine: and the Indian boy who wishes to qualify for a Eing’s 
commission is subject to the initial disadvantage that he has to 
pursue his studies in a foreign language. The extra year was 
designed to redress the balance. But the most practical measure 
which Government adopted was the establishment of the Prince 
of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Dehra Dun, a Gov- 
ernment institution for the preliminary education of Indians who 
desire to qualify for a King’s commission in the army through 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

The Dehra Dun College was formally opened by His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales on the 13th March 1922. It was 
located at Dehra Dun on the site previously occupied by the 
Imperial Cadet Corps. A number of suitable buildings were 
already in existence, and after some additions and alterations 
had been carried out, these were found sufficient to provide the 
accommodation required in the first instance. The arrangements 
so far made enable a maximum of YO boys to be in residence at 
the college at any one time, and the normal course of education 
is planned to occupy six years. These dispositions, it is hoped, 
will render it possible to provide from Dehra Dun sufficient candi- 
dates to fill the ten vacancies at Sandhurst which are at present 
allotted annually to Indians. 
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With the exception of three religious teachers, two vernacular 
teachers and the drawing and manual-training master, the entire 
instructional staff of the college is British. The commandant is 
a military officer of experience, and is responsible for the general 
administration of the college. In addition, he takes part in the 
training of the older boys. The literary education of the boys 
is entrusted to a headmaster, with four assistant masters, two 
of whom are Lieutenants in the Army Educational Corps. A 
sergeant-major instructor has been included in the establishment 
for duty with the Cadet Corps, and for the general physical 
training of the cadets. 

All cadets at the college are required to mess together. The 
dietary is framed in such a way as to avoid offence to the caste 
or religious susceptibilities of the communities to which the boys 
belong. The experiment, which is designed to familiarise the 
boys with customs which it will be necessary for them to follow to 
a substantial extent, both at Sandhurst and in their future life 
in the army, has been conspicuously successful, has given rise to 
no obj*ection in any quarter and has been adopted by the boys 
themselves with complete approval. 

The college includes a hospital of 8 beds for the treatment of 
minor and infectious cases. Other cases are treated in the Corona- 
tion Hospital, Dehra Diin, to which a Government grant-in-aid 
is made. An assistant surgeon of the Indian Medical Department 
is included in the staff of the college. 

The fees ordinarily payable by each cadet have been fixed 
at Rs. 1,500 annually, which includes tuition, messing, service 
and medical attendance. The actual cost of the education at the 
college is considerably more than Es. 1,500 a year; but it was 
decided, after very careful consideration, that, in the first phase 
of the school’s existence, it was essential to give a substantial all 
round concession in the matter of fees. It is anticipated that 
the most suitable type of candidates will come from classes that 
are not necessarily well-to-do; and even those parents who could 
afford a higher scale of fees would, through lack of experience, 
probably be reluctant in many cases to incur the full cost of the 
special course of training which the Dehra Dun College is intended 
to provide. Literary education up to the standard required for 
the Sandhurst examination could be obtained at other institutions 
in India much more cheaply; whereas the object which the Gov- 
ernment of India had in view in establishing the Dehra Dun 
College was to stimulate a general appreciation of the type of 
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sckool wliich. not merely provide^ literary education, but combiner 
with, it a scientific system of physical training and the development 
of character. If this object is achieved, it is contemplated at 
a later date to charge fees more commensurate with the actual 
cost of a student^s course of training at the college. 

Since it is considered de^^irable to obtain a certain number of 
cadets from among the sons of Indian officers holding the Viceroy's* 
commission, a class ■which already posses^es an excellent military 
tradition, the Commander-in-Chief has the right of nominating 
a certain number of boys belonging to tbi^^ category, and to admit 
them to the college at lower fees than the Rs. 1,500 per annum 
ordinarily charged. 

The Dehra Dun College has so far been in existence as a working 
institution for something less than two years, but it has already 
shown that it contains the germ of success. It has already sent 
to Sandhurst a few boys who were permitted to join the college 
at the age of 16 or 17, 

In the period under review, the process of Indianization. 
different aspects of which have been dealt with in different 
portions of this book, culminated in a further 
of eight regula*r^*nfts^ decision of supreme importance, namely, a 

decision that eight units of the Indian Army 
should be completely Indianized. The decision was announced by 
Lord Rawlinson to the Legislative Assembly in ^February 1923 in 
the following terms: — 

Sir, with your permission I desire to make a statement to 
the House. Speaking in this Assembly on the 24th 
of January last, I expressed the hope that it would 
be possible to announce at no very distant date what 
measures are to be adopted in regard to the Indianfea- 
tion of the Indian Army. In the short interval that 
has elapsed the correspondence, which I then said 
was proceeding, has been concluded, and I am able 
to announce to ibe House the following decision. The 
Government consider that a start should be made at 
once so as to give Indians a fair opportunity of 
proving that units officered by Indians will be- 
efficient in every way. Accordingly it has been 
decided that eight units of cavalry or infantry be 
selected to be officered by Indians. This scheme- 
will be put into force immediately. The eight units- 
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to be wbolly Iiidianized will be mainly infantry 
units, but there will be a proportion of cavalry. They 
will be chosen judiciously so as to include as 
many representative types as possible of infantry 
battalions and cavalry regiments of the Indian Army. 
Indian officers holding commissions in the Indian 
Army will be gradually transferred to Indianizing 
units so as to fill up the appointments for which they 
are qualified by their rank and by their length of 
service, and the process of Indianizing these units 
will then continue uninterruptedly as the officers gain 
seniority and fitness in other respects, which will 
qualify them for the senior posts. I have given the 
House these few details because I think they will be 
of interest as revealing some of the practical aspects of 
the change. There is one other point, however, which 
it is necessary for me to explain. It is that, simulta- 
neously with the Indianization of these selected eight 
units, Indians who qualify for King’s commissions will 
continue as at present to be posted to the other units 
of the Indian Army. The number of Indian cadets 
now sent to Sandhurst each year, if all pass out 
successfully, is more than sufficient to replace the 
normal wastage in the eight units alone. I draw 
attention to this matter as it has a significance which 
the House I am sure will not fail to appreciate. Once 
more, before sitting down, I wish to express my 
gratification that this great step forward has been 
made. I hope that the people of India will appreciate 
the importance of the step and will realise also that 
it now rests with them to justify the decision of the 
Government. I hope that no effort will be spared 
to make the nj^easure which has been approved a solid 
and a conspicuous success. The responsibility which 
lies before these young men who will officer the 
Indianized regiments, is no light one. They will 
have in their hands not only the lives of their men, 
but also the task of maintaining untarnished the high 
and ancient traditions of the regiments to which they 
are appointed. I can assure them that in the new 
and in the wider career which will now lie open to 
them they will have the active and the generous 
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support of the (rOTernment of India and of their 
British comrades in the Army. Their success or 
their failure will mean much to India. The initia- 
tion of this scheme constitutes an entirely new 
departure which, though limited in its scope is one 
which may have far-reaching results. I trust that 
the members of this Legislature and that the people 
of India as a whole will support the Indian officers 
of these Indianized regiments With living and practical 
encouragement, for by this means only can Indianiza- 
tion hope to deserve and to command «iuccess.^’ 

The units selected for Indianization were : — 

7th Light Cavalry. 

16th Light Cavalry. 

2/lst Madras Pioneers. 

4 /19th Hyderabad Regiment, 

5th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratta Light Infantry. 
l/7th Rajput Regiment (Q. Y. 0. L. I.) 
l/14th Punjab Regiment. 

2/lst Punjab Regiment. 

The period within which a unit can be completely Indianized 
in its establishment of officers is determined primarily by the 
time which it takes an officer in normal course to rise from the 
rank of subaltern to the command of a regiment. For this 
reason the experiment embarked upon in 1923 is still in its iq^fancy 
and it is impossible to gauge what measure of success will be 
achieved. The significance of the departure and the extent of 
its implications* are self-e\ident. 
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E very unit wHicli takes tlie field lias two establisfimeiits — a 
peace establislinient and a w^ar establishment . The former 
is governed by two considerations whicli generally are in 
conflict with one another, namely the need 
P^ce and war esta- economv on the one hand and, on the 
other, the necessity of ensuring that the war 
establishment of the unit is not only attained on mobilization, but 
is also maintained throughout the period during which it is actively 
employed in the field of operations. 

War establishments of fighting units are primarily determined 
by considerations of the tactical efficiency of the units themselves 
a‘egarded separately and also in their relation to other fighting 
units in the field. Similarly the war establishments of administra- 
tive units are governed by their own administrative requirements, as 
well as by the administrative needs of the army as a whole. 

The proportion which the number of fighting and administrative 
units respectively should bear towards each other is subject to 
Ratios between fight- variation, since it is dependent on the nature 
fng and ancillary ser- of the theatre in which the army is likely 
to operate, the efficiency and armament of 
the probable enemy, and the progress of scientific invention. 

One of the principal lessons learnt during the Great War was 
the dependence of the infantry on the other arms for success. 
Without the adequate support of aircraft, cavalry, artillery, 
engineers, machine guns, signals and tanks, the infantry were 
•hampered in their movements and handicapped in their operations. 
Taking the division as the unit, the following are some of the 
principal modifications in the ratio between the several arms ' 
which were made as the Great War progressed: — 

(a) Divisional cavalry was withdrawn and Corps cavalry 
and cyclists provided instead. 

(h) The proportion of artillery was found to be inadequate 
and was increased. 

(c) The number of field companies of engineers was increased 
from two to three and the ^ technical troops were 
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furtlier strengthened by the addition of a pioneer 
battalion. 

{d) The Lewis gun wrfs substituted for the Vickers gun 
within the battalion, and additional Vickers guns were 
provided as separate units. 

(e) The signals were increased. 

(/) Tanks were provided. 

In respect of artillery the accepted figure at the end of the 
Great War was one gun to 125 bayonets. It was recognised that 
this figure contemplated a highly organised enemy, and could not 
be accepted universally. In fixing the proportion for India the 
principle of increased gun power for the 
guns***^^**^ machine division was accepted to the extent con- 
sidered necessary mainly as a result of the 
experience of the third Afghan War, and the proportion now stands 
at one gun to 380 bayonets. 

Again in consideration of the demands made during the third 
Afghan War it was decided to increase the quota of engineers 
with the division, and, in addition, to provide certain corps units 
of engineers for the more highly skilled work. 

As regards machine guns, a scale much below the Home scale 
has been adopted, partly owing to the limitations imposed by the 
terrain on the frontier, and partly owing to the lower standard 
of armament of any opponents with whom the Army in India 
is likely to come into conflict on the frontier. The Home scale 
allows 34 Lewis guns per battalion and 96 Vickers guns per 
division. In India the scale has been fixed at 16 Lewis guns 
per battalion and 48 Vickers guns per division. 

The signals in India were in their infancy before the Great 
War, and to all intents and purposes did not exist. A proportion 
has now been included as a definite part of the field army. 

Tanks are^till in the experimental stage. 

Thus, while adhering to the principles established during the 
war, the actual ratio between the several arms accepted at Home 
has been considerably modified and adapted to suit the terrain 
on the Indian frontier and the degree of armament of the enemy 
most likely to be engaged there. The present ratio and scales 
have been evolved as a result of the experience gained both in the 
Great War and in the third Afghan War of 1919. 
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Appendix XIII gives a comparison between tte establisHmente 
of fighting units in 1914 and 1923, and Appendix XVII shows the 
proportion between the fighting and administrative services in 
1913-14 and 1922-23. As regards the latter there are no invariable 

comparison between principles whicli govern tte aggregate pro- 
pre-war and post-war portions between the two services, but it 
establishments, should be observed that, as the age becomes 

more mechanical and technical, so will the numbers of personnel 
employed in administrative services increase. To keep modern 
machines and modern technical equipment in working order 
demands a larger number of administrative personnel than did the 
upkeep of machines of dn earlier and less complicated pattern. 
Eeference to the table will show that in 1913-14 the proportion 
of fighting to administrative personnel was as 5 is to 1, and that 
in 1922-23 it is as 3 is to 1. In view of the enormous strides which 
technical warfare has made during the last eight years the increase 
cannot be regarded as very remarkable. 
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Chapter XXI 


Training Institutions of the Army in India 

T he following institutions exist in India for tlie Mglier train- 
ing of military personnel and for tlie education of instructors 
for units : — 

Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers Scliool, Belgaum, 

School of Artillery, Kakul. 

Equitation Scliool, Saugor. 

Two Small Arms Schools, Packmarlii and Satara. 

Scliool of Physical Training, Ambala. 

Machine Gun School, Ahmednagar, 

Army Signal School, Poona. 

Royal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. 

British Army School of Education, Belgaum. 

Indian Army School of Education, Wellington. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Two Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. 

Indian Army Service Corps Training Establishment, Rawal- 
pindi. 

The scientific character of modem warfare has led to a very 
remarkable development of training and of both general and 
technical education in the army: and it may fairly be claimed 
that the Army in India is now, amongst other things, a potent 
instrument for the education, physical, mental and moral, of the 
classes who enlist for military service. 

The raison cVetre of all military schools of instruction is that 
they should teach their students to be teachers; the schools are 
nerve centres, the students nerves, the formations and units of the 
Army the members to which the nerves convey intelligent co- 
ordinated action. Their object is to ensure to all formations and 
units throughout the army a constant supply of officers, warrant 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men, provided with a 
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ihorougL up-to-date knowledge of various teclinical subjects, and 
with, tbe ability to pass on this knowledge. 

The purpose of the Staff College is to afford selected ofl3.cers 
higher instruction in the art of war than is obtainable in a unit, 
and instruction also in the duties of the 
Staff Cellege. staff. The Quetta college works in close 

touch with the Staff College of the United E.ingdom which is located 
at Camberley. The system of training at both colleges is the same 
in all essential features. 

The course of training lasts two years and includes periods of 
attachment to different arms of the service. 

The purposes of the Senior officers’ school 

Senior Officers* School, 

are ; — 


(a) To disseminate and inculcate sound tactical principles 

as laid down in the official training manuals, and to 
ensure uniformity of method in their application 
throughout the army. 

(b) To give senior officers of all arms an opportunity of 

interchanging ideas on all matters connected with the 
training and administration of units. 

(c) To give higher tactical training to senior regimental 

officers of all arms than they would normally obtain 
with their unit or formation. 

(d) To report on officers as regards their ability to conduct 

the training and administration of a battalion or 
equivalent unit. 

The duration of the course is three months. With certain 
specified exceptions in the case of departmental officers, all officers 
of the regular army are required to undergo a course at the school 
before promotion to the rank of substantive Lieutenant-Colonel or 
Colonel, or appointment to the command of a unit. 

The objects of the School of Artillerv 

School of Artillery. 

are: — 

(а) To instruct aitillery officers and non-commissioned 

officers in practical gunnery and to train them as 
instructors. 

(б) To provide the gunnery staff for the artillery practice 

camps. 
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(c) To carry out experiments in connection witli problems 
of gunnel y e(piipment, ammunition, etc., peculiar 
to India. 

id) To supply biigade and battery commanders witb up-to- 

date information on drill, equipment, etc. 

ie) To advise tbe General Staff on tbe adaptation to Indian 

conditions of tbe methods laid down in training 
manuals. 

Four courses are held annually, for tbe instruction of senior 
and junior Britisli officers, Indian officers, and British and Indian 
non-commissioned officers. 


Tbe purpose ol tbe Equitation Scbool is to teacb equitation in 
all its brancbes, and tactics up to a certain standard, to ojKcers 

and non-commissioned officers of tbe cavalry 
Equitation School. i i x-n -xi * x 

and Itoyal artilleiy, witb a view to ensur- 
ing a uniform system of training tbrougbont these two arms. 

A short course of six weeks and a long course of seven months 
are held annually. 

Tbe purposes of tbe Small Arms Schools 
are: — 


Small Arms Schools. 


{a) To train officers, warrant and non-commissioned officers 
to act as instructors in tbe use of small arms, namely 
rifle, bayonet, pistol, Lewis and Hotchkiss guns, 
band and rifle grenades. 

(6) To teacb tbe technical properties and tactical handling 
of these weapons; to teacb tbe principles of fire 
tactics, and by means of demonstration and object 
lessons to illustrate fire power, methods of employment 
of fire and their value under various conditions. 

(r) To carry out such trials of small arms and ammunition 
as Army Headquarters may require. 

All British officers of cavalry and infantry are required to 
qualify at a small arms school before promotion to tbe rank of 
major; also non-commissioned officers of Indian cavalry and in- 
fantry before promotion to tbe Viceroy’s commission. 

Tbe duration of tbe qualifying course is three months. 

School of Physical The objects of tbe Army School of Pbysi- 
Training. ^3^1 Training are: — 

(a) To ensure unity, continuity, and progress in physical 
training and its correlated subjects. 
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(6) To instigate and promote researcli work in connection 
with, the development of physical education in the 
Indian Army. 

(c) To train officers to be physical training instructors and 

non-commissioned officers to be assistant instructors 
in units. 

(d) To train selected officers and non-commissioned officers 

for the Army Physical Training Staff. 

The duration of the qualifying course is three months. 

The purpose of the Machine Gun School is to train officers, 
warrant and non-commissioned officers as instructors in the techni- 
que and technical employment of machine 
Machine Gun School, ensure that a co-ordinated 

doctrine in these matters is disseminated throughout the Army in 
India. 


The duration of the qualifying course is two months. 

The object of the Army Signal School is to train officers and 
non-commissioned officers of British and Indian units as instruc- 


Army Signal School, 


tors and assistant instructors, respectively, 
and so to ensure that regimental signalling 


personnel throughout the army are trained on a uniform system. 


The duration of the qualifying course is three months. 


Royal Tank Corps The objects of the Royal Tank Corps 
School are: — 


(a) To train officers and non-commissioned officers to act as 
instructors in drill and tactical handling of armoured 
cars. 


(fe) To train officers and non-commissioned officers and drivers 
to act as instructors in driving and maintenance of 
armoured cars and tenders, and to train selected 
privates as drivers. 


The duration of the tactical course is six weeks and of the 
driving and maintenance course three months. 

Army School of The objects of the Army School of Edu- 
Education. cation are: — 


(а) The study of suitable methods of adult education. 

(б) The instruction of officers and non-commissioned officers 

in the principles laid down for the education of serv- 
ing soldiers. 
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Every officer before promotion to captain have obtained 

a satisfactory certificate at an Army School of Education. An 
officer or a non-commissioned officer who has completed a satisfac- 
tory course at the school is expected to be competent to supervise 
and carry on educational training in his unit. 

The duration of the course for Biiiish officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers is two months. Eor Indian students it varies accord- 
ing to their educational standard on arrival at the school. 

The object of the Army School of Cookery i^ to ensure adequate 
and uniform training of all ranks who are required to cook for or 
to supeivise the cooking arrangements of 
Army School of Cookery. British units in India. It also gives in- 
struction in the best and most economical 
uses of the ration, with a view to promoting physical efficiency and 
endurance in the soldier. 

The obiects of the Army Veterinary 

Army veterinary school, g^^ools are 

(а) To provide courses of instruction for officers, warrant 

and non-commissioned officers and men of the British 
and Indian services in veterinary first aid and vete- 
rinary hygiene. 

(б) To investigate questions affecting the health and effi- 

ciency of military animals. 

The purpose of the Indian Army Service Corps Training Centre 
is to train Junior officers and non-commissioned officers in Indian 

. ^ ^ . Armv Service Corps duties. The students 

Indian Army Service % -,7 • • /y> t 

Corps Training Centre, ce either Junior officers and non-com- 

missioned officers already employed in the 
Indian Army Service Corps or candidates for permanent appoint- 
ment to the Corps. 

The normal length of the course is eight months, i.e., four 
months training in supply duties, and four months training in 
transport duties. 
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The Royal Air Force in India 

I T was in 1909 that M. Bleriot, by flying across the English 
Channel, awakened in England a new interest in aviation: and 
in 1910 the Commander-in-Chief in India received the flrst 
official application from an officer of the 
in India. Indian Army for employment as an airman. 

The request was not granted, and, for four 
years more, flying in India remained in the hands of private 
enterprize. 

In 1912 an officer of the Royal Artillery attended army 
manoeuvres at Rawalpindi with an early type of Ea’^man biplane 
and a French pilot. Both the pilot and the machine had been 
imported into India at the officer's private expense. The few flights 
that were made — ^they were the first flights made in India — ended 
in disaster to the aeroplane : but they bore fruit in directing serious 
attention to the military potentialities of the new arm. Within 

Formation of a Flying ^ time, it was decided to form an 

School in India. Indian JB lying bchool. Accommodation was 

found in the barracks of the deserted canton- 
ment of Sitapur. The staff was provided by officers of tbe Indian 
Army, who, having learnt to fly at their own expense while on 
leave in England, had afterwards completed a course with the 
Royal Flying Corps at Farnborough. Mechanics and. aeronautical 
material were provided from England. The organization of the 
new schcfol had so far progressed by 1914, that it was proposed to 
commence the first course of instruction at Sitapur in September 
of that year. 

The outbreak of tbe Great War, however, intervened. It was 
not possible at that time to foresee either the long duration of 
the war, or the enormous demand for trained 
Great aviators that it would entail. A correct 
anticipation would probably Have led to the 
continuance of the school; but, on the outbreak of hostilities, the 
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immediate necessity of employing tlie &ervices of every available 
pilot obscured every other consideration, and ibe flying school 
at Sitapnr was broken np. Its stalf and aircraft equipment were 
devoted to active service in the field. 

This Indian flying unit, which may be regarded as the embryo 

of the Eoyal Air Porce in India, first saw active service with the 

Indian Expeditionaiy Foice despatched to 
1914— The Indian tt. . xr . / j i 

Flying corps in Egypt, hgjpf- Here it pertormed valuable service 

in reconnaissances connected with the 

Turkish attack on the Suez Canal. After the failure of the attack, 

the unit was relieved by a squadron of the Royal Plying Corps, 

and its personnel was released for service in Mesopotamia. 

The nucleus of the air force required for the Mesopotamia 
Expeditionary Porce, consisted of an air contingent provided by 
the Commonwealth of Australia. This was 
Mesopotamia. supplemented partly by trained men from 

India, and partly by the Indian Army air- 
men released from Egypt, The Imperial Government undertook to 
provide aircraft and aviation stores. The composite body thus 
formed did excellent work in Mesopotamia, but suffered the loss 
of a great part of its stores, and some of its personnel, in the retreat 
to Put and in the siege. 

By the middle of 1915 insistent calls for more air squadrons 
came from every fighting front. It became evident that, in meeting 

1915 End Of the demands, the beat results would be 

Indian Flying Corps. achieved if the air organization for the war 
were centralized in, and controlled by, one 
authority. The rapid technical developments, made month by 
month on the European fronts, were sufficient in themselves to 
justify a policy of concentraiion in the hands of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. The winter of 1915 saw the demise of the Indian Plying 
Corps as a separate body. 

In December 1915, the first detachment of the Royal Plying 
Corps arrived in India. It consisted of No. 31 Squadron and the 
nucleus of an Aircraft Park — a unit designed 
C^s iii*^lricHa. *^*^**'^ for the storage and supply of technical equip- 
ment for the squadron. The whole forma- 
tion was first located at Nowshera, and subsequently at Risalpur, 
which latter place is still a first class air station for the Royal Air 
Porce in India. 
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The period from 1916 — 1918 was one of intensive training. No 
laige air operations were undertaken, but from time to time flights 
were detached for operations on the North- 
1916 — 1918 . West Frontier. The experience thus gained 


led to a decision to add to the strength of the air force in India 
and in 1918 a second squadron was formed. The total strength 
of the Air Force in India was now 80 officers and 600 men. 


In 3919 four more air squadrons were added, and two single- 
seater squadrons w’-ere added in 1920. I'he Air Force was then a 
body of considerable strength. It consisted 
of 8 squadrons, two for distant reconnais- 
sance and bombardment, four essentially equipped for co-operation 
with troops, and two scout or fighting squadrons. The distribution 
of the force ranged from Bangalore to Peshawar and Quetta; and 
its organization had been carefully framed on up-to-date lines,, 
the result of expert advice derived from the Air Force authorities 
in the United Kingdom. 


Almost immediately afterwards, however, the new organization 

had to share the effects of the post-war financial stringency. Both 

the new scout squadrons were dispensed with 
1021 . ^ 

in 1921, one being transfeired to Iraq and 

the other disbanded. In other respects also the air service was 
affected by the financial difficulties of Government, and in 1922 
the state of the Air Force in India formed the subject of a special 
inquiry, conducted by a distinguished officer of the Royal Air 
Force, who visited India on his wajr to assume command of His 
Majesty’s forces in Iraq. The result was a 
Reorganization of 1922 . further reform of the Royal Air Force in 
India. The existing number of squadrons^ 
namely, six, was not increased, but, by adopting certain eco- 
nomies of organization, sufficient financial margin was obtained to 
render possible the attainment of a much higher standard of 
efficiency. 


Lord Inchcape’s Retrenchment Committee of 1922-23 did not 
recommend any reduction of the Royal Air Force in India as 
thus reconstituted. The value of the Air 
trenchm'mt. Force, as part of the defence services of 

India, was beyond question, and it was 
obviously undesirable to disturb a reorganization, recently intro- 
duced under first rate technical advice, in devising which the 
dictates of economy had been carefully studied, 
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Tlie Royal Air Rorce iu India lia& been from tlie beginnings 
and still is, controlled by the Coinmander-in-Ohief in India as- 
paTt of the defence services of the Indian 
Empire. The Air Force budget, as shown 
in an earlier chapter of this book, is 
incorporated in the army estimates. The 
Comniander of the Air Force, the Air Officer 
Commanding in India, is an Air Vice Marshal, whose rank 
corresponds to that of a Major-General in the Army. The head- 
quaiters of the Air Force is closely associated 
with Aiiny Headquarters, and is located 
with the latter at the '^eat of the Government 
of India. The Air Officer Commanding has a headquarters staff,, 
constituted in three branches, namely, air staff, personnel, 
and iechnieal and stores. The system of staff organization is similar 
to the staff system obtaining in the army. Broadly speaking, 
the duties assigned to the thi^ee divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the Geneial Staff Branch, the Adjutant- 
GeneraFs and Military Secretary's branches, and the Quartermaster- 
GeneraFs branch, respectively, of Army Headquarters. 


The present organiza- 
tion and system of 
administration of the 
Royal Air Force in 
India. 

Control by the Com- 
mander in-Chief . 


Royal Air Force head- 
quarters. 


Subordinate forma- formations subordinate to Royal Air 

tiocs- Force Headquarters are: — 

(1) The Wing Commands, which in their turn, comprise the 

squadrons of aeroplanes. 

(2) The Aircraft Depot. 

(3) The Aircraft Park. 


There are three Wing Commands in India, namely at Peshawar,. 
Risalpur and Quetta. The Wing Commander is an officer with 
air force rank corresponding to the rank 
The Wing Commands. Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. He is- 

equipped with a staff organized on the same system as the head- 
quarters staff of the Air Foiee. The Wing headquarters establish- 
ment consists approximately of seven officers and forty other ranks. 


The squadrons. 


Of the six squadrons, five are extended along the Horth-West 
Frontier from Quetta to Risalpur and one is stationed at Ambala. 

The squadron is the primary air force unit 
and it consists, normally, of a headquarters- 
and three flights of aeroplanes. A flight can be detached tem- 
porarily but not permanently from its squadron, as repair facilities, 
workshops, and stores cannot economically be organized on anything 
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lower than a squadron basis. The squadron headquarters com- 
prises the officers and other ranks requiied for the command and 
administration of the squadron as a whole: it includes the work- 
shop and repair units, the armouries, and equipment stores of the 
squadron. The number of aeroplanes in a squadron varies with 
the type of aeroplane of which the squadron is composed: but 
speaking generally all squadrons on a peace basis have twelve 
aeroplanes, i.e., four in each of the three flights. 

Of the six squadrons two are equipped with DeHavilland 9 A 
aeroplanes and are allotted to distant reconnaissance and bombard- 
ment duties : the other four, which are allotted to army co-operation 
duties, have Bristol fighter aeroplanes. 

The establishment of officers in a squadron consists of six 
officers in the headquarters, and fifteen officers allotted to flying 

Typical squadron estab- rese^e of one officer 

fishment. for each of the operative flights. 


The Aircraft Depot may conveniently be described as the whole- 
sale store and provision department of the Royal Air Force. 


The Aircraft Depdt. 


Technical stores from the United Kingdom 
are received, and, in the first instance, held, 


in the Aircraft Depot. It is also the main workshop and repair 
shop of the Force, where all engine repairs, mechanical transport 
repairs and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are carried out. 
The dep&t is located at Karachi, the chief reason for selecting 
this place being firstly that the climate of Karachi permits of 
European artificers working efficiently for the greater part of the 


year, and, secondly, it is contemplated that the projected Cairo, 
Baghdad, India air-route will enter India at Karachi. If this 


anticipation is realized, it will obviously be convenient to have 
in existence there a large Air Force maintenance establishment. 


Relatively to the Aircraft Dep6t, the Aircraft Park may be 
described as a central retail establishment, intermediate between 

the squadrons and the Air Craft Depot. It 
e ircra t ark. receives stores from the depot and distributes 
them to the squadron. The stocks held in the park are, however, 
usually limited to items necessary at short notice for operations, 
and the quantities held are kept as low as distance from the depot 
and local conditions will admit. In war the Aircraft Park is 


intended to be a mobile formation. In peace, the Aircraft Park 
is located at Lahore. Wew aeroplanes, received from the United 
Kingdom, are erected there, but no major repairs are undertaken. 
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Tlie duties of tlie special supply organization above described 
are confined to the provision of technical equipment and stores: 
„ . . . non-technical supplies sucb as rations, 

on tec meal supplies, other oils and clothing are provided 

for the Boyal Air Borce by the supply services of the Army. 

The personnel of the Boyal Air Torce in India consist of 
officers, non-commissioned officers and airmen of the Royal Air 
Force of the United Kingdom, and Indian 
Iishni(^s!^^°” «stab- artificers and mechanics belonging to the 

Indian technical section. The officeis are 
employed on administrative, flying and technical duties : but all 
are required to be capable of flying an aeroplane. A proposal 
is now under consideration to employ non-commissioned officertr 
as pilots: but at present non-commissioned officers and airmen 
are employed solely on technical work. The only flying personnel 
who are- not officers are aerial gunners and a certain number of 
wireless operators. 

The non-commissioned officers and airmen are employed both 
with squadrons and at the Aircraft Dep6t and Park. The person- 
nel of the Indian technical section are employed entirely at the 
Dep6t and Park on technical trades, and consist of carpenters, 
fitters, fabric workers, instrument repairers, machinists, etc. 

The total establishment consists of 218 officers, 1757 British 
non-commissioned officers and airmen and 188 Indians. 

In India, as in the United Kingdom, the air force has a medical 
service of its own. Flying mu'!! still he regarded as an abnormal 
pursuit for the human being. It is carried 
SeTvice. Medical under conditions which differ widely 

from those on the ground. With the growth 
of aeronautics, therefore, it was found necessary to create a separate 
department of medical science whose functions, broadly stated, are 
to study the effects of flying upon the human constitution, both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects of different forms of 
illness and physical disability upon flying efficiency and to apply 
in practical form the results ascertained. The essential object in 
view is to save life by ensuring, so far as possible, that those who 
fly are physically and psychologically fit to do so. The air service 
in India consists of eleven medical officers and twenty-one medical 
other ranks. Amongst other things, they are required to attend 
ordinary cases of brief illness, known as ‘ 48-hours cases Other- 
wise, cases of actual illness or injury in the personnel of the air 
force are treated in the hospitals of the army. 
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Co-opeiatioii between aeroplanes and ground troops is 
iieeessaiily dependent upon tlie existence of lapid and reliable 
means of communication between tlie two. 

Means of conimuni- subject has already been referred to in 

file cliapter dealing witb tbe signal service. 

All aeroplanes cairying out aitillerv observation are equipped 
witb wireless telegraphy. The artillery unit, with which they 
are co-opeiating, has a receiving set manned by Eoyal Air Eorce 
personnel. The answering communication, from the ground to 
the air, is eKected by niean^ of strips of white material, placed 
upon the ground in conventional patterns laid down in a fixed 
code. Oohimunications fioni the air wuth infantry and tanks ivS 
normally carried out by means of radio-telephony. 

Other means of communication aie the Popliam panel, the 
semaphore, and flares of file. Wiitten messages can of course 
be dropped by an aeroplane, and in case of emergency messages 
can be picked up by a grapnel slung from the aeroplane. It is also 
possible to supply troops w'ith food and ammunition by dropping 
them from aeioplanes. 

The principal tasks required of the air force in war are to 
bombard the enenly^s camps and bases: to haiass the enemy's 
troop by bombing and machine-gun fire 
possible, to divert them from their 
objective ; to observe and make photographic 
records of hostile terrain : and to obtain by reconnaissance, and 
communicate continuously to the troops on the ground, information 
regarding the enemy's dispositions and movements. If the enemy 
engaged has an air force, the primary task is, of course, to counter- 
act its activities and if possible to destroy it. 

The assistance which ground tioops derive from the air force 
is of the greatest possible value : and, in particular, troops that 
fought in the Great War have come to reckon upon the additional 
protection which they receive from the air arm. The pilot, from 
his coign of vantage in the air, reports to the army below concen- 
trations of the enemy’s forces, and the direction from which an 
attack may be expected. He observes the results of artillery fire, 
and, by communicating messages to the batteiies with which he is 
<io-operating, enables them to select their target and correct their 
aim. It may safely be said, that, if the air force performed 
nothing more than reconnaissance, it would still add enormously 
to the defensive and offensive powers of the troops on the ground. 
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The value of the air force has been conspicuously demonstrated 
in operations on the frontier of India Trhere action from the 
air is able to overcome, iv a '>pecial degree, well known and 
formidable difficulties of terrain. The rapidity with which 
aeroplanes can carry out an attack cou'stitutes another military 
advantage of great importance. It is held that the extensive use 
of the air arm, where thi^ is practicable, is also economical, as 
the force does not require the maintenance of the same elaborate 
land lines of communication as are necessary for ground troops. 
It has indeed been claimed that the air force can be used with 
success as a primary and independent weapon, in whole or partial 
substitution for ground troop*?. But the tiuth of this proposition 
has not yet been fully tested, and in India the Eoyal Air Porce 
is at present employed as an auxiliary to the army. 


IcSl 








Chapter XXIII 


The expenditure and finance of the army and air force 
services in India and the system of financial control 


T he expenditure of tlie army and air force services in India 
in 1913-14, inclusive of outlay on military works^ and after 
deduction of connected receipts, amounted to Es. 29J crores* 
-ru I budget for 1922-23, tbe figure bad 

expenditure in 1913 and risen to Es. 66J orores. Both figures in- 

eluded sterling expenditure converted into 
rupees at 16 pence tbe rupee. 


Tbe figure of Es. 6G|- crores was not, however, a true measure 
of tbe actual recurring cost of the army and air force services 
as then constituted. Tbe estimates of tbe year 1922-23 were affected 
by a number of considerable variations from tbe normal standard 
of expenditure. In tbe first place, they took into account a non- 
recurring credit of about Es. 3|- crores which was expected to 
accrue in tbe year from certain fortuitious circumstances. Tbe 
strength of tbe army was under establishment ; purchases of 
supplies were below normal, as there were large war accumulations 
still remaining of provisions, clothing and other stores; and the 
estimates also assumed large non-recurring receipts from sales of 
surplus war stores and other sources. On the other hand, the 
budget allowed for special expenditure of about Es, 2 ^ crores on 
operations in Waziristan, the demobilization of surplus oflB.cers, 
and other items of a similar kind. After eliminating these special 
credits and charges, the level of net annual expenditure of the 
army and air force services in India in 1922-23 stood at about 
Es. 67 J crores. 

.TSTo addition to the authorised peace establishment of the fight- 
ing services had been made in the interval. On the contrary, the 

strength of British troops in the fight- 

exDsndlfure ^’’oost-war' services liad been reduced by about 

’ ■ 7,500 men, and of Indian troops by about 

10,000 men. The large increase in expenditure was chiefly 
due to economic causes which were the direct outcome of 
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war, namely, tlie general rise in prices, tte consequent enhance- 
ment of the rates of pay granted to all ranks, and the adoption of a 
higher standard of comfort for the soldier. The annual cost of an 
officer holding the King’s Commission has risen from about Rs. 7,000 
to about Es. 11,000 in the case of the British Services and from 
about Es. 9,000 to about Rs, 14,000 in the case of the Indian Ser- 
vices; of a British soldier from about 1,000 to about 2,500; of 
an Indian soldier from about Es. 300 to Es. 650 ; and of the lowest 
class of follower from about Rs. 100 to about Rs. 250. So long 
as the army is maintained on a voluntary system, the pay of the 
soldier — ^both British and Indian — ^must be assessed at market 
rates. The increase in the cost of the officer is made up mostly of 
enhancement of rate«» of pay and allowances and of pensions. The 
emoluments of the British Service officer, who normally serves 
in India for a limited tour must neces&arily be assessed with 
reference to what he receives in England, in cash or in concessions 
in kind, under the terms of the Royal Warrant; while the emo- 
luments of the Indian Service officer have to be so fixed as to 
give him an advantage over the British Service officer in India, 
in recognition of the fact that he undertakes continuous Indian 
service. Actually, owing to the fall in exchange which has taken 
place since 1919, when the Indian rates of pay of officers were 
last revised, the rupee emoluments of British Service officers in 
India are now in some cases less than his sterling emoluments 
converted into rupees at the current rate of exchange; and this 
circumstance has constituted a source of grievance to the officers, 
which will have to be carefully weighed when the pay of the 
army is further revised in July 1924 in pursuance of the proviso 
laid down in 1919, The emoluments of the Britivsh soldier in 
India also, including concessions in kind, have to be determined 
with reference to what he receives in England ; and the home rates 
of pay and allowances have been largely increased in recent years. 
In the case of the Indian soldier, pay and pension have been 
increased — ^though not to the same extent as in the case of the 
British soldier — and in addition the State has assumed the liability 
to feed, house, clothe, equip and mount the Indian soldier and 
to provide him with adequate medical attendance. As has been 
explained in previous chapters, ihe assumption of this liability 
is a departure of conspicuous , importance from pre-war arrange- 
ments. 

Other causes which have contributed to the rise in expenditure 
are the development of the staff and administrative services, in- 
crease in non-efiective charges in consequence of war casualties, 
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laro’er capital outlay on tlie provision of armament and accommo- 
dation, and tlie formation of tke Auxiliary and Territorial Forces. 
The development of the staff and administrative services was 
rendered necessary by a variety of causes. Experience gained in 
the Great War bad brought out forcibly the evil of depending 
too much on improvisation after the outbreak of hostilities, and 
the desirability of maintaining self-contained and properly consti- 
tuted cadres in peace which could be readily expanded on 
inobilization. The adoption of a higher standard of training for 
the soldier and the acceptance of new liabilities in regard to the 
Indian soldier had also increased the volume of staff and adminis- 
trative duties. Further, certain entirely new services had been 
created, such as the air force and mechanical transport, which 
India did not possess before the War but which are necessary 
adjuncts to a modern army. 

The non-effective cliarges have risen from about Rs. 5 crores 
in 1913-14 to about Rs. 9 crores in the budget for 1922-23; and 
while a part of the increase is due to an enhancement of the rates 
of pensions of British and Indian personnel, and to an improvement 
of the disability and family pensions of Indian troops, the bulk 
represents charges arising out of casualties in Indian personnel 
and their British otiicers during the Great War, the war against 
Afghanistan and the frontier operations of recent years. The 
charges connected with the war casualties are being met from 
Indian revenues in accordance with financial adjustments made to 
liquidate Indians contribution towards the expenses of the Great 
Wat. 

The increase in capital expenditure has been devoted to equip- 
ping Indians army according to modern standards of armament, 
etc,, and to providing suitable accommodation, including hospitals, 
for both British and Indian troops. Barracks had deteriorated 
during the war; and armament had become obsolete. 

The cost of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces exceeds the 
cost of the pre-war volunteer force by about a crore of rupees. 

The Government of India had recognised for some time prior to 
1923 that, in the financial situation following upon the Great War 
and its after-inath, it was impossible for them 

trendlimmt, 1922 - 23 /*" continue an annual allotment of Es. 67-’- 
crores for the service of their army and 
air force. Various measures of retrenchment had engaged the 
•consideration of the military authorities, and some of these had 
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actually been introduced* by tbe end of 1921-22. In tbe begin- 
ning of 1922-23, tbe establishment of officers and clerks at Army 
Headquarters was examined by a committee, presided over by tbe 
Honourable Mr. Charles Innes, a member of tbe Executive Council 
of tbe Governor General, and including as one of its members 
Genera] Sir Havelock Hudson, who bad a short time before been 
Adjutant General in India. Later in tbe year, another committee 
presided over by Lieutenant-General Sir Walter Braitbwaite, 
General Officer Commanding-in-Cbief tbe Wcvstern Command, 
examined tbe system of administration of tbe Quartermaster 
General’s services in India. Finally, tbe expenditure of tbe 
military services as a whole was reviewed by the Hetrencbment 
Committee presided over by Lord Incbcape, with results which are 
now generally known but which it is desirable to place on record 
here. 

Tbe reductions in tbe annual expenditure of tbe army and 
air force recommended by. tbe Incbcape committee fall broadly 
The reoomnienda- into two main classes : {a) automatic savings 
tions of Lord fnchcaiie’s from fall in prices or other causes, and 
tee. savings to be obtained by spreading tbe 

capital expenditure on buildings over a larger number of years, 
and (b) savings to be obtained by mea»sures of real retrenchment. 
Tbe relief to be obtained from tbe first of these sources was- 
calculated at about Es. 3 crores a year. Tbe relief from 
tbe second source was estimated by tbe committee at about 
Es. 5f crores a year. Tbe principal measures of retrenchment 
recommended by tbe committee were as follows : — 

(1) Eeduction in strength of fighting troops : — 

Annual saving 
in lakhs of rupees* 

(a) Eeduction of peace establishment of 

British other ranks in British in- 
fantry battalions from 1,012 to 884, 
involving a total reduction of 5,760 
British other ranks .... 144 

(b) Eeduction of 3 British cavalry regi- 

ments . . . . . . 74 

(c) Eeduction of 10 per cent, in artillery . 43 

(d) Eeduction in peace establishment of 

Indian ranks in active Indian in- 
fantry battalions, other than 
Gurkhas, to 766, in Indian infantry 
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Annaal saving 
in lakhs of rupees. 

training battalions to 600, and in 
Indian pioneer battalions to 722, in- 
volving a total reduction of 6,643 
Indian ranks. Annual saving esti- 
mated at Bs. 42 lakbs, from wbici 
should be deducted Rs. 25 lakhs for 
expenditure on additional strength 
of reservists 17 278 


(2) Reduction of staff at Army Headquarters; 

in Command, District and Brigade offices 
and of expenditure on embarkation and 
railway transport staff .... 

(3) Reduction of expenditure on animal and 

mechanical transport; and on railway 
charges ...... 

(4) Reduction of expenditure on educational and 

instructional establishments, and on army 
education ....... 

(5) Reduction of working expenses of hospitals 

(6) Reduction of expenditure on supply services 

(7) Reduction of expenditure on veterinary 

services . 


70f 

10 | 

63 

41 

4 


(8) Reduction of expenditure on remount dep6ts 

and animal breeding operations 20 

(9) Reduction in messing allowance of British 

troops 37 

» (10) Reduction in clothing allowances of British 

and Indian troops 23 

(11) Reduction in military works establishments ... 10 

(12) Other items 6J 


567 


The reductions recommended by the committee under the various 
items enumerated above have been fully secured except in ‘the 

The retrenchments regards tHs item, the 

effected; further reduc- actual reductions made in the peace estah- 
ticns of fighting troops, lighment of fighting troops are as follow^s : 
the peace establishment of British other ranks in British infantry 
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battalions has been reduced to 882; two British cavalry regiments 
only have been reduced, with a resultant saving in expenditure 
of about Bs. 50 lakhs a year; a reduction of 23 British officers, 
993 British other ranks, 835 Indian ranks and 555 followers has 
been made in Boyal Horse and Field Artillery units, giving 
approximately the reduction in expenditure recommended by the 
committee; a total reduction of 5,632 Indian ranks only has been 
made in the peace establishment of active Indian infantry and 
pioneer battalions, the resultant saving in expenditure, after allow- 
ing for the cost of additional reservists, amounting to about 
Bs. 10 lakhs a year. 

The saving in annual expenditure from specific measures of 
retrenchment recommended by the committee, and accepted by 
Government, will amount to about Bs. 538 lakhs; and after allow- 
ing for the saving of Bs. 3 crores from automatic and other causes 
mentioned above, the annual cost of the army and air force services, 
exclusive of expenditure on special services, frontier opera- 

tions, demobilization of troops, etc., will be reduced to about 
Bs. 59 crores. 

The Betrenchment Committee also recommended that a further 
reduction should be made, by consumption or sale, in the stocks 
of stores of various classes held by the army, and they calculated 
that a credit of Bs. 2J lakhs would be available from this source 
in 1923-24. The committee’s recommendations have been accepted 
and given effect; and it is expected to secure from this source a 
larger credit in 1923-24 than the figure mentioned by the committee. 
The item does not, however, affect the recurring cost of the army 
and air force. 


For a considerable number of years, it has been recognised 
that efficient financial administration of the military services 
demands the employment of machinery of a 
Other aspects of Army special kind. The reasons are not far to 
control. seek. The army is one or the largest spend- 

ing departments of the Central Government. 
Its expenditure, though of a primary and obligatory character, 
is “ unproductive,” and is consequently regarded by public opinion 
as requiring, in peace time at any rate, a specially vigilant scrutiny 
and control. Moreover, the organization of the army is, of neces- 
sity, exceedingly complex: and control has to be exercised not 
merely over expenditure of cash but also over consumption of a 
wide range of stores and commodities. It will be clear, therefore, 
that methods of financial administration, whicE may be sufficient 
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ill tlie case of many categories of civil expenditure, do not provide 
adequately for tlie effective control of military expenditure. 
The arrangements at present in force, which in their origin 
were adopted on the recommendation of Lord Eitchener, 
and which have since been expanded and strengthened as a result 
of recommendations made by the Esher Committee, will now be 
described. It will be seen that they are based upon a close asso- 
ciation of the -financial and administrative authorities, and, so 
far as the interior dispositions of the financial department is 
concerned, upon a close union of the financial and the accounting 
machinery. 

An ofB-cer of the Finance Department, with the status of a 
joint Secretary to the Government of India, is located at Army 
Headquarters in charge of an outpost of the 

The Military Finance Finance Department Secretariat, known as 
Dranctl. -n* n 

the Military Finance branch, which deals 

with the finance of both the army and the air force. This officer 
is styled the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, and he has 
a staff of five Deputies, one of whom is also Controller of Air Force 
accounts, and six assistants. The Financial Adviser acts in a dual 
capacity. He represents the Finance Department at Army Head- 
quarters, and is also expert adviser to the Oommander-in-Ohief 
and liis staff officers in all matters of military finance and expendi- 
ture. His main functions are to prevent irregularities in expendi- 
ture and to ensure that financial principles are duly observed : and 
on the other hand to assist the Commander-in-Chief and his staff 
in the financial administration of the army services and in pro- 
moting economy in military expenditure, and to prepare for Army 
Headquarters, and the Army Department, budget and other 
estimates. It is his duty to scrutinise, with reference to financial 
principles and in the interests of public economy, all proposals 
involving military expenditure; to .advise whether they should 
be accepted; and to ensure that the sanction of Government or of 
the Secretary of State, as the case may be, is obtained when such 
sanction is necessary under rules. He is a member of tbe Military 
Council, and is, amongst other things, to use the words of the 
Esher Committee, q. colleague of the military heads of branches 
and not a hostile critic. The services of the Financial Adviser 
and his staff are available to officers of Army Headquarters for 
direct informal assistance in the preparation of cases. The 
Financial Adviser has the right of personal access both to the 
Commander-in-Chief and to the Finance Member of the Executive 
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OoTincil. All proposals involving expenditure not covered bv 
regulations or by standing orders of competent authority have to be 
submitted for the scrutinj- of the Military Finance Branch; and 
all indents for the purchase of stores by the headquarters autho- 
rities, whether locally or in England, require to be covered by a 
certificate, obtained from the Military Finance Branch, that funds 
to meet the expenditure are available without exceeding budget 
grants. 

The Deputy and Assistant Financial advisers, it may be noted, 
are in practice definitely allotted to the performance of financial 
duties in one or other of the branches of Army Headquarters. 

The annual military budget is prepared under certain main 
heads which are given in Appendix XIX, each being sub-divided 
into a number of appropriate detailed heads. 
The military budget. expenditure is recorded in the accounts 

under the same heads. Each main^head is intended to record all 
expenditure incurred upon a particular class of units and forma- 
tions, inclusive of pay charges and other cash expenditure as we'll 
as the value of stores of various classes (i.e., food, clothing, 
equipment, etc.) consumed by them, but exclusive of the cost of 
accommodation. 

Each of the three principal staff officers, and certain other 
officers at Army Headquarters, are responsible for controlling the 
expenditure of the arms of the service and 
Administration of the departments whose administration is 
^ ‘ entrusted to them. Thus, the Chief of the 

General Staff controls the expenditure of the staff at Army Head- 
quarters, and in Commands, Districts and Brigades, as well as 
the bulk of the expenditure on educationa'l and instructional 
establishments and army education; the Adjutant General controls 
the expenditure of fighting services^ of medical services (including 
working expenses of hospitals), of ecclesiastical establishments, of 
recruiting staff, hill sanitaria and depohs, etc., the Quartermaster 
General controls the expenditure of the Indian Army Service Corps 
(including animal and mechanical transport, and supply depots), 
arsenals and ordnance depots, clothing and boot depots (including 
clothing factories), veterinary and remount services, grass and 
dairy farms, embarkation and railway transport staff, military 
works, etc., the Director General of Ordnance controls the expen- 
diture of ordnance factories and of staff employed on ordnance 
inspection ; the Air Officer Commanding controls the expenditure of 
the Air Force; and the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, 
controls the expenditure of military accounts offices. 
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The budget grant for eacb. class of units and formations is in the 
nature of a block vote, and includes tbe cost of stores consumed 
by it. As tbe stores are mostly drawn from depots, tbe stocks in 
wbicb are replenished by tbe Quartermaster General or by Army 
Commanders and subordinate authorities, funds for tbe purchase of 
stores are made available through tbe Stock Account wbicb is 
debited with tbe value of stores purchased, and credited with tbe 
value of stores consumed by units and formations. A similar 
arrangement applies to stores obtained by manufacture in manufac- 
turing establishments of tbe army and air force (e.ff., ordnance 
factories). 

In October eacb year, preliminary budget estimates for tbe 
ensuing year are drawn up at Army Headquarters, with tbe help 
of such information as may be required from 
subordinate authorities, showing tbe grants 
required under tbe various beads to meet tbe 
ordinary expenditure of tbe authorised establishments of tbe army 
and air force, and any special expenditure arising out of tbe policy 
of Government in particular matters. Tbe estimates are prepared 
either by tbe Military Finance Branch with tbe help of tbe 
administrative branch concerned, or by tbe latter in consultation 
with tbe former; but in either case they have to be accepted by 
tbe bead of tbe administrative branch, before they are formally 
transmitted to tbe Financial Adviser. Simultaneously, beads of 
branches concerned place before tbe Commander-in-Chief proposals 
for capital expenditure in the ensuing year on military works and 
equipment, and for expenditure on any new measures for wbicb 
administrative and financial sanction have yet to be obtained. 
Tbe budgets for established charges as accepted by tbe beads of 
branches, and tbe orders of tbe Commander-in-Obief in regard to 
capital expenditure and expenditure on new measures, are forwarded 
to tbe Financial Adviser who prepares a consolidated compilation 
of tbe preliminary budget and submits it for tbe Oommander-in- 
Obief’s consideration. Tbe preliminary budget as approved by tbe 
Gommander-in-Cbief is then submitted by tbe Financial Adviser 
to tbe Finance Member of tbe Executive Council about tbe middle 
of December, Early in January, tbe Government of India allot 
provisionally a certain sum of money to meet tbe net expenditure 
of tbe military services (mz,, Army, Air Force and Marine) in tbe 
ensuing financial year, and tbe necessary modifications in tbe pre- 
liminary budget are made by tbe Financial Adviser under tbe 
orders of tbe Oommander-in-Obief. A similar procedure is follow- 
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cd, if tKe Governmeiit of India decide to make any change in the 
net figure provisionaily passed hy them. 

The Military Finance Branch furnishes periodically to the 
heads of administrative branches information regarding the progress 
of expenditure, for the control of which 
Check of actual expen- they are responsible, to enable them to take 
budget g^gpg ensure that it does not exceed the 
budget grant for the purpose. All anti- 
cipated excesses and savings are brought to the notice of the 
Financial Adviser so that he may obtain the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and, if necessary, of the Finance Member of the 
Executive Council. Generally speaking, no appropriation of 
savings, to meet expenditure on a measure for which provision was 
not made in the budget, is permissible without the concurrence 
of the Finance Department. 

In Commands, the Controller of Military Accounts of the 
military district in which the headquarters of the Command is 
located acts as financial adviser to the Army 
in ^Coinmands, Commander in regard to expenditure which 
the latter is 'authorised to sanction; and 
renders to the Army Commander such assistance as he may require 
in the preparation of estimates and in controlling expenditure 
against grants placed at his disposal. The same arrangement is 
followed in subordinate formations such as districts. The powers of 
sanctioning expenditure delegated to Army Commanders and sub- 
ordinate administrative authorities are limited, and are confined 
in the main to certain specific provisions of the Army Regulations. 
Certain other powers have also been delegated in recent years in 
regard to the sanction of expenditure on military works. But the 
bulk of the expenditure of the army and air force is of a class 
which, under the present system of organisation, must be controlled 
from Army Headquarters. It would be impracticable, for example, 
to give subordinate military authorities the power to vary the rates 
of pay and allowances of army personnel, their scales of rations, 
clothing, and equipment, all of which must necessarily be on a 
uniform basis. The question of increasing the financial powers 
of Army Commanders and subordinate authorities was re-examined 
by the Braithwaite Committee, but the only recommendation which 
that Committee found it desirable to make was that Commands 
should be given extended functions in regard to the purchase of 
supplies and transportation charges. In so far as the purchase 
of supplies is concerned, the recommendation has recently been 
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Military 

Department, 


Accounts 


carried out and the question of decentralising control over trans- 
portation charges is under consideration. 

The arrangements for the supply of funds required for military 
disbursements, and for the maintenance of proper accounts of 
expenditure, are entrusted to an organisation 
known as the Military Accounts Department. 
The department formerly consisted * of 
military officers obtained from the Indian Army. It is at present 
composed of a certain number of military officers, survivors of the 
previous system, and of European and Indian civilians. Present 
and future recruitment are confined almost entirely to the last 
mentioned class, i.e., Indians with civilian status. 

The department is supervised and controlled by the Finance 
Department of the Government of India through the Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance. Its executive head is an officer, ’ 
attached to Army Headquarters and known as the Military Ac- 
countant General, whose principal functions* apart from adminis- 
tering the department, are the organisation of arrangements for 
the disbursement of pay to officers and men of the army and air 
force, and for an adequate audit of all charges, and the main- 
tenance of a record of military expenditure and receipts in such 
form as is required by the administrative and financial authorities. 

The system of disbursement, accounts and audit obtaining in 
the department has been largelv changed 
ment and of accounts, recent years, as a result partly of changes 
in administrative and financial arrange- 
ments and partly of certain recommendations made by the Esher 
Committee. The main features of the new system are the con- 
centration of the issue of funds at a limited number of central 
stations; the preparation of pay, accounts of units, of priced store 
accounts of units and store depots, and of cost accounts of manu- 
facturing establishments, by trained personnel of the military 
accounts department attached to the units and formations ; and the 
audit of store accounts by a system of local audit which includes a 
continuous verification of stock. 


Separate account offices have been formed for each of the four- 
teen military districts and for the independent brigade of 

. ^ ^ Allahabad. Each office deals with the 

Accounts offices. , n tx x j ^ 

accounts oi all military units and lorma- 

tions in the district or area, with the exception, firstly, of accounts 

1 elating to army ordnance factories and clothing depfits employed 

partly on manufacture, which are dealt with by a Controiller of 
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army factory accounts and, secondly, of accounts relating to tLe 
air force ^"Hcli are dealt \ritli by a Controller of air force 
accounts. Accountants and clerks of tbe Military 'Accounts 
Department have, as previously stated, been attached to units and 
formations to prepare on the spot the pay accounts and the priced 
accounts of stores. The pay accounts are sent to the offices of 
the Controllers, who issue cheques to the officer commanding the 
unit in payment of the sums claimed and veidfied. 

As has been explained, the accounts now record the whole 


expenditure of each class of unit and foimation, including the cost 
Cost accounting. stores consumed but excluding the cost 

of accommodation. This change was intro- 
duced to give effect to the Esher Committee^s proposal to institute 
block votes’^; and it has facilitated, in a remarkable degree, 
the control of expenditure, particularly in regard to checking 
undue accumulation of stocks and irregularities connected with the 
consumption of stores. For this latter purpose, priced accounts of 
stores are maintained which exhibit the value of stores consumed 


by the various units, etc., the value of stores lost and the value of 


stocks heild. This, in effect, represents generally the extent to 
which cost accounting has been introduced in the Army and air 
force in India. For manufacturing establishments alone a more 
complete form of cost accounting has been introduced which is 
designed to ascertain the cost of production of articles 
manufactured. 
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Strength and Distribution of the Army in India in 1887 
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List of Indian Pack Airtillery Batteries, showing titles allotted in 1903 and 1922. 
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41sfc (Beserve) Mountain Battery . . 

42nd (B«seive) Mountain Battery . 120th (Amhala) Pack Battery. 

43rd (Beserve) Mountain Battery . . 12l3t (Nowshera) Pack Battery. 

44th (Beserve) Mountain Battery . . .... 

45th (Beserve) Mountain Battery . . .... 
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List of Indian Infantry and, Pioneer UnitSi shoVving titles allotted in 1903 and l922r-contd. 
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List of Indian Infantry and Pioneer UniiSi showing titles allotted in 1903 and 1922 — conti. 



27th Jiladras In&ntry .... 87th Punjahis ..... 87th Punjabis ... .5th Battalion, 2nd Punjab Eegiment. 

28th Madras Infantry .... 88th Carnatic Infantry. . . . 1st Battalion, 88th Carnatic Infantry . .... 

.... .... 2nd Battalion, 88th Carnatic Infantry . .... 

29th Burma Infantry .... 89th Punjabis . . . . Ist Battalion, 89th Punjabis . . 1st Battalion, 8th Punjab Begiment. 

.... .... 2nd Battalion, 89th Punjabis . . 10th Battalion, 8th Punjab Begiment. 



30th Burma Infentry .... 90th Punjabis • . . .1st Battalion, 90th Punjabis . . 2nd Battalion, 8th Punjab Begiment. 

.... .... 2nd Battalion, 90th Punjabis . . .... 

31st Burma Light Infantry . . » 91st Punjabis ..... Xst Battalion, 91st Punjabis (Light Srd Battalion, 8th Punjab Begiment. 
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2nd Battalion, 161st Indian Infantry 
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3id Battalion, Stli Gurkha Eifies 
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APPENDIX VI. 

Strength of Combatant Troops of the Army in India, 15th June I90J, 


Appendix vi 
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Approximate. 
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Actual Strength of Combatant Troops of the Indian Army^ 1st 

August 1914. 


— 

INDIAN ARMY. 

British. 

Indian 

Ranks. 

Grand total 
Indian 
Army. 

Officers. 

Other 

Ranks. 

Cavalry .... 

660 

.. 

24,476 

26,036 

Artillery 

67 

•• 

4,093* 

4,160 

Sappers and Miners 

67 

159 

4,792 

6,018 

Signals 

22 

207 

376 

604 

Infantry .... 

1,845 

•• 

118,760 

120,605 

Total 

2,661 

1 366 

162,496 

1 

166,423 


* Excludes Indian Combatants of British Artillery. 


Actual Strength of Combatant Troops of the Indian Army, 11th 

November 1918. 



INDIAN ARMY. 

— 

Beitish. 

Indian 

Ranks. 

1 

Grand total 


Officers. 

Other 

Ranks. 

Indian 

Army. 

I 

Cavalry .... 

976 

1 

62,277 

63,262 

Artillery .... 

166 

•• 

10,469 

10,636 

Sappers and Miners 

342 

366 

1 22,656 

23,263 

Signals .... 

193 

2,930 

7,120 

10,243 

Infantry .... 

6,422 

•• 

470,669 

476,091 

Total 

7,098 

3,296 

663,091 

673,484* 


* Exclusive of Indian Combatants in British Artillery and British Machine 
Gun Companies. 
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Actual Strength of Combatant Troops of the Army in India^ 1st September 1923. 
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APPENDIX IX. 

Organization of the Army in India in 1904. 

I. — ^Field Army. 

A. — Army Troops, 

1 ^Battery and Ammunition Column Royal Horse Artillery. 

2 Brigades Royal Field Artillery (36 18-pr. guns each>. 

1 Brigade Royal Field Artillery (18 4*5'^ Hows.). 

3 Royal Field Artillery Brigade Ammunition Columns. 

4 Heavy Batteries (16 4"^ gtms). 

2 Heavy Batteries (8 30-pr. guns). 

1 Battalion Pioneers. 

and L. of C. upits. 

B. — 9 Divisions, 


Each. Division consisting of — 

{i) Divisional Troops : — 

Divisional Headquarber. 

1 Indian Cavalry Regiment. 

1 Royal Field Artillery Brigade (18 18-pr. guns). 

1 Mountain Artillery Brigade (12 10-pr. guns). 

1 Divisional Ammunition Column. 

1 Pioneer Battalion. 

2 Companies Sappers and Miners. 

5 Field Ambulances. 

(ii) 3 Infantry Brigades : — 

Each Infantry Brigade consisting of — 

Headquarter. 

1 British Battalion. 

3 Indian Battalions. 

G. — 8 Cavalry Brigades, 

Each consisting of — 

t Headquarter, 

1 British Cavalry Regiment. 

2 Indian Cavalry Regiments. 

1 Battery Royal Horse Artillery (6 13-pr. guns). 

1 Cavalry Brigade Ammunition Column. 

3 Sections Field Ambulances. 

D, — Total of units allotted to Field Army, 

8 British Cavalry Regiments. 

25 Indian Cavalry Regiments. 

9 Batteries Royal Horse Artillery. 

12 Brigades Royal Field Artillery. 

7 Mountain Artillery Brigades. 

6 Heavy Batteries. 

9 Divisional Ammunition Columns. 

3 Royal Field Artillery Brigade Ammunition Columns. 

9 Royal Horse Artillery Battery Ammunition Columns. 

18 Companies Sappers and Miners. 

* 2 of the 9 Divisions had no Moun^-ain Artillery Brigades, 
t 2 Brigades had no headquarters sanctioned in peace. 
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27 Battalions of British. Infantry. 

81 Battalions of Indian Infantry. 

10 Pioneer Battalions. 

Medical and Lino of Commtinioations Units. 
Total fighting troops — 162,000. 


Totaii Gitns. 


4 " 16 

30-prs 8 

4-5^ Hows 16 

18-prs 198 

13-prs 54 

lO-prs 84 

378 

Total Machine Guns ........ 306 


n. — ^I ntbekaii Sboitbity. 

N.B , — Under this hCiiding were then included troops allotted to Aden, Persian Gulf, etc., and also 
the 8 Independent Brigades now allotted to the CJovcring Eorce. 


British Cavalry Regiments . 


1 

Indian Cavalry Regiments . 


14 

Batteries Royal Horse Artillery . 


2 (12 13-pr. guns). 

Batteries Royal Field Artillery 


9 (64 18^pr. „ ) 

Mountain Batteries .... 


6 (36 lO-pr. „ ) 

Companies Royal Garrison Artillery 


21 

British Infantry Battalions . 


26 

Indian Inf antry Battalions . 


45 

Pioneer Battalions .... 


2 

Total fighting troops 


82,000 

Mobile guns ; — 

64 

18-prs. 


12 

13-prs. 


36 

10-prs. 


102 

Machine guns .... 

116 
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Temporarily a 1st class District under Army Headquarters. 



APPENDIX XI. 


Table to illustrate the Relative Efficiency of RaUway, Mechanical and 
Animal Transport as a means of maintaining an Army. 

Notes : — (^) The figures are approximate only. 

(w) The force to be maintained is taken as 4 Divisions, for which the daily 
lift required is 900 Tons in the scale — 

Men Full rations 

Animals Half „ 

Ammunition ..... One-eighth echelon. 

B. E. stores in proportion. 

No. BEQTJIRBD DaTTiT RoAD 

Type. to lift 900 Radtits. Space. Remakes. 

Tons, (Miles). (Miles). 

(1) Broad Gauge Trains 1 — — Rate of construction be- 

yond rail-head, 1 mile 
per day (maximum), 

(2) Light Railway Trains 3 — — Rate of construction be- 

yond rail-head, 2 miles 
per day. 

(3) 3-ton Lorries . . 300 30 6 The passage of 50 heavy 

. lorries completely des- 

troys even a good un- 
metalled road. 

(4) 3-Cwt. Lorries (pneu- 600 40 16 A section of good unmetal- 

matio cord tyres). led road will carry this 

traffic for a week. 

(6) Ford Vans . . 2,600 60 42 Length of column excessive. 

. Useful load small. Very 

extravagant in personnel, 
petrol, etc. But largely 
independent of roads in 
normal country, 

(6) A. T. Carts . • 3,160 t Thus, if the force is 

operating more than 10 
miles from railhead, a 
second complete echelon 
of carts is required, and 
so on. 

If the round trip is imprac- 
ticable at any stage, the 
number of carts working 
on that stage must be 
doubled. 

(7) Camels . . . 46,000 10 63 The same remarks apply as 

(double banked) in (6) above. 

126. In addition each stage add- 

(single file). ed to the line reduces the 

useful load of camels 
working in the preceding 
stages, and increases the 
numbers required pro- 
portionately* 
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Organization of Army Headquarters in India, 1923* 
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APPENDIX Xra. 

Engineer Organization at Army Headquarters< 

ttTS EXOBIJ-BNOy THE COMMANDBR-IN-CHIEP. 


appendix xin 
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Fngiiiftftr Organization at Command Headquarters (except Northern Command). 

G. 0. O.-IN-CHIEB'. 
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Engineer Organization at Northern Command Headquarters. 
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Comparison between Establishments of fightii^ services in 1914 and 1923^24. 
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Comparison brtween Establishments of fisThting services in 1914 and 1923^24-confrf, 
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Comparison between Establishments of fighting services in 1914 and 1923-24— concM. 


APPENDIX XTII [conclB,.) 



Active Battfthon 
Training Battalion. 




APPENDIX XVm. 

Comparison between ^htii^ and administrative, services, 1913>'14 and 1922»23. 
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APPENDIX XIX. 


Main heads of Indian Military Budget. 


AEMY. 


Patt A.— Standins Amy. 

L Maintenance of the Standing Xrmy. 

Fighting services. 

Administrative services (1). 

Miscellaneous units (2). 

Miscellaneous charges (3). 

Payments in England (4). 

IL Cost of educational eio. establishments and working expenses off hospit- 
als, dep6ts bio. 

Educational and instructional establishments. 

Army education. 

Working expenses of hospitals. 

Working expenses of store depdts etc. (5) 

Working expenses of manufacturing establishments (6). 

Inspection of stores. 

Military accounts offices. 

Ecclesiastical establishments. 

Administration of cantonments. 

Miscellaneous (7). 

III, A]aMY Hbadquabtebs, Spaff of Oomiiands, etc. 

Army Headq[uarters. 

Staif of Commands. 

Staff of Districts and Brigades. 

Embarkation staff. 

Eailway Transport staff. 

Miscellaneous (8). 

IV. Stock Aooount^(9). 

V. Special Sehyioes (10)*,^ 

VI. Miscellaneous. 

Transport of troops and conveyance of stores (11). 

Miscellaneous (12). 

VIL Non-effective charges. 

Rewards for Military services. 

Pensions (including gratuities). 


Note.— .( 1) District supply companies, animal transport units, mechanical transport companies and 
sections, headgiuarters companies ot Indian Army Hospital CJorps. 

S 2) Viceroy’s Bodyguard and Band, Nepal escort, etc. 

3) Unattached List and unemployed officers, etc. 

4) Capitation payments to War Office for cost of recruitment and training of British personnel req,uired 
hy India as annual reliefs etc., leave allowances, marriage allowances of British soldiers, etc. 

(5) Arsenals and ordnance depdts, clothing and boot depCts, supply depdbs, medical store depOts, 
veterinary hospitals, remount depdos and breeding operations, central mechanical transport stores dopdt. 

(6) Bakeries, butcheries, grass farms, dairy farms, army clothing factories, army ordnance factories, 
base mechanical transport workshops. 

(7) Biccruiting staff, hill sanitaria and depdts, Indian Army Service Corps record office, veterinary 
record office. 

(8) Personal staff of Governor-General, garrison (juartermasters, rest camps, etc. 

(9) Stores of various classes and animals. 

(10) Expenditure connected with operations on the frontier and other special measures connected with 
it, demobilisation of surplus troops etc. 

(11) General charges connected with relief movements of troops, etc. 

(12) Donations and grants-in-aid for various purposes, and other sundry charges. 

m 



APPEISDIX XIX — (coiltd.) 

fait B. — Aiu^liair and Tenitotial Forces. 

Staff at Army Headquarters. 

Staff at Headquarters of Commands. 

Staff at Headquarters of Districts. 

Auxiliary Force. 

Territorial Force. 

Stock account (9). 

Part C — ^Royal Air Force. 

Maintenance of Squadrons. 

Cost of educational etc. establishments and working expenses of hospitals, depdts 
etc. (13). 

Staff at Royal Air Force Headquarters. 

Stock account (9). 

Miscellaneous. 

Pf^yments in England other than for stores. 

Works expenditure. 


MILITARY WORKS. 

A. Works (capital expenditure). 

B. Standing charges (14). 

C. Establishment and tools and plant. 

D. Suspense. 


Note. — ( 9) Stores of various classes. 

(13) Hospitals, Aircraft park. Aircraft dcp6t etc. 

(14) Eepairs and renewals (to buildings, roads, furniture etc.) ; maintenance of installations (including 
working expenses, repairs and renewals), for water supply, electric energy and icemaking and refrigeration ; 
general charges (e.g. rates and taxes). 
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APPENDIX XX. 


Succesnon of Commanders-utxChief ** of India.” 


Name. 


Assumfcd Command. 


1. Major Stringer Lawrence . . . . 

2. ColonelJolm Adlercron .... 

3. Colonel Robert Olive 

4. Major John Caillaud 

6. Major John Camac ..... 

6. Lieut. ’Colonel Eyre Ooote .... 

7. Major Thomas Adams 

8. Major John Carnac 

9. Major Hector Munro 

10. Brigadier-General John Camac 

11. Major-General Robert Lord Clive . 

12. Colonel Richard Smith 

13. Brigadier-General Sir Robert Barker 

14. Colonel Alexander Chapman .... 

15. Lieut. -General Sir John Clavering, K.B. 

16. Lieut. -General Sir Eyre Coote, K.B. 

17. Lieut.-General Robert Sloper. 

18. Lieut. -General Charles Earl Cornwallis, E1.G. . 

19. Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, K.B. . 

20. Lieut.-General Sir Alured Clarke, K.B. . 

21. Lieut. -General Gerard Lake (afterwards Lord 

Lake). 

22. General Charles Marquis Cornwallis, K.G. 

23. General Gerard Lord Lake . . . . 

24. Lieut. -General George Hewitt 

26, Lieut.-General Sir George Nugent . 

26. General Francis, Earl of Moira (afterwards 

Marquis of Hastings). 

27. Lieut. -General the Hon’ble Sir Edward Paget, 

G.aBi 

28. General Shapleton, Lord Combermere, G.O.B. 

29. General George, Earl of Palhousie, G.C.B. 

30. General Sir Edward Barnes, G.C.B. 

31. General Lord William H. 0. Bentinck, G.O.B. 

32. Lieut. -General the Hon’ble Sir Henry Fane, 

G.C.B. 

33. Major-General Sir Jasper Nicolls, K.C.B. 

34. General Sir Hugh Gough, Bart, G.C.B. (after- 

wards Lord Gough). 

35. General Sir Charles James Napier, G.C.B. 

36. General Sir William Maynard Gomm, K.C.B. 

37. General the Hon’ble George Anson 

38. Lieut.-General Sir Patrick Grant, K.C.B. 

39. General Sir Colin Campbell, G.C.B. (afterwards 

Lord Clyde). 

40. General Sir Hugh H. Rose, G.C.B. 

41. General Sir Wmiam Rose Mansfield, K.G.B. « 


January 1748. 

1764. 

December 1766 (And Governor). 
25th February '1760. 

31st December 1760. 

April 1761. 

1763. 

January 1764. 

July 1764. 

January 1765. 

April 1765 (And Governor). 

29th January 1767. 

24th March 1770. 

18th January 1774. 

2nd November 1774. 

25th March 1779. 

21st July 1785. 

12th September 1786 (And Gov- 
ernor-General). 

28th October 1793. 

16th March 1797. 

13th March 1801. 

30th July 1805 (And Governor- 
General). 

5th October 1805. 

17th October 1807. 

14th January 1812, 

4th October 1813 (And Governor- 
General). 

13th Januaiy 1823. 

7th October 1825. 

1st January 1830. 

10th January 1832. 

15th October 1833 (And Governor- 
General). 

5th September 1835. 

7th December 1839. 

8th August 1843. 

7th May 1849. v 
6th December 185a 
23rd January 1856. 

17th June 1857 (Officiating). 

13th August 1867. 

4th June 1860. 

23rd March 1865. 




APPENDIX XX — {contd.) 


Succession of Commanders-'in^Chief " of India — contd. 


Name. Assumed Command. 


42. General Lord Napier of Magdala, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 9tli April 1870. 

43. General Sir Pred. P. Haines, K.C.B. . . lOth April 1876. 

44. General Sir Donald M. Stewart, G.C.B., O.I.E. 8th April 1881. 

45. General Sir Fred. S. Roberts, V.C., G.C.B., 28th November 1885. 

O.I.E. 

46. General Sir Geo. S. White, V.O., G.O.I.E., 8th April 1893. 

K.C.B. 

47. Lieut. -General Sir Charles Edward Naime, K.C.B. 20th March 1898 (Provisional). 

48. General Sir W. S. A. Lockhart, G.C.B., K.C.S.L 4th November 1898. 

49. General Sir A. P. Palmer, K-C-B.. . . 19th March 1900. 

50. General Viscount Kitchener of Khartoum, 28th November 1902. 

G.O.B., O.M.. G.C.M.G. 

51. General Sir O’Moore Creagh, V. 0., G. C. B. . 10th September 1909. 

52. General Sir B. Duff, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 8th March 1914. 

K.aV.O., C.I.E. 

53. General Sir 0. C. Monro, G. C. S. L, aaM.G., 1st October 1916. 

K,0.B. 

54. General Lord Rawlinson of Trent, G.C.B., 21st November 1920. 

G.C.V.O., K.O.M.G., A..D..0. 
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APPENDIX XXI, 


Names of Officem holding the Principal Staff and Secretariat Appoint- 
meats in the Army Administration during the period of recon- 
struction. 


Chief of the General Staff . . General Sir 0. W. Jacob, E1.0.B., K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. 

1920- 1923. 

Lieutenant-General Sir J. S. M. Shea, K,0.B., 
K.C.M G., D.S 0. (Offg. 1922.) 

Adjutant-General * . . General Sir H. Hudson, K.C.B., K.CJ.E. 1920. 

Lieutenant-General Sir W» S. Delamain, 
K.O.M.G., D.S.O. 1920-1923, 

Lieutenant-General Sir G. de S. Barrow, K.C.B., 
B:.0.M.G. 1923. 

Quartermaster-General. . . Lieutenant-General Sir G. E. MacMunn, K.C.B., 

K.C.S.L, I).S.0. 1920-1923. 

Secretary, Army Department . Sir G. Fell, K.C.I.E. 1920-1922. 

Mr. E. Burdon, C.LE. 1922-1923. 

Financial Adviser . . . Mr, B, Burdon, C,I.E, 1920-1922. 

Sir B. H. Mitra, K.ai.E., GB-E. 1922-1923. 
Deputy Chief of the General Staff Major-General Sir A. A. Montgomery, K.C.M. G., 

C. B. 1920-1922. 

Major-General G. N. Cory, C.B., D.S 0. 1922-1923. 
Deputy Adjutant-General . Major-General H. F. Cooke, C.B., C.S.L, D.S.O. 

1921- 1922. 

Major-General G. N. Cory, C.B., DS.O. 1921-1922, 
Major-General H. 0. Parr, C.B., C.M.G. 1922-1923. 
Deputy Quartermaster-General , Major-General C. W. G. Richardson, O.B., C.S.I. 

1920- 1921. 

Major-General Sir H. 0. Holman, K.C.B,, C.M.G., 

D. S.0. 1921-1923. 

Director of Military Operations . Brigadier-General W. W. Pitt-Taylor, C.B,, 0.M.G,, 

D.S.0. 1920-1923. 

Director of Staff Duties , . Brigadier-General K. Wigram, O.B., C.S.I. , C.B.E., 

D.S.0. 1920-1921. 

Colonel C. R. E. Charles, O.B., O.M.G., D.S.O. 

1921- 1923. 

Director of Military Training . Brigadier-General F. J. Marshall, O.B., C.M.G., 

D.S.0. 1920-1923. 

Director of Organization . . Major-General H. F. Cooke, O.B., O.S.L, D.S.O. 

1920-1921. 

Colonel J. Whitehead, O.M.G., D.S.O. 1921-1923. 
Director of Personal Services , Major-General L. Younghnsband, C.B,, C.M.G. 

1920- 1921. 

Colonel J. Whitehead, C.M.G., D S.O. 1921. 
Major-General G. N. Cory, C.B., D.S.O. 1921-1922. 
Major-General H. 0. Parr, O.B., C.M.G. 1922-1923. 
Director of Movements and Brigadier-General J. Charteris, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Quarterings. 1920-1921. 

Colonel Sir P. 0. Hambro, K.B.E, C,B., C.M.G. 

1921- 1923. 

Director of Medical Services . Lieutenant-General Sir 0. H. Bnrtchaell, K.C.B,, 

C.M.G. 1920 1923. 

Director of Auxiliary and Terri- Colonel H. R. Nevill, C.I.E., O.B.E. 1921-1923, 
torial Force. 

Director of Equipment and Ord- Major-General Sir H. W. Perry, K.C.M.G , C.B., 
nance Stores. C.S.1. 1920. 

Brigadier-General P, A. Bainbridge, C.B., C.M.G. 
1920-1922. 

Colonel H. W. Bowen^ C.LE., D.S.O. 1922-1923, 





APPENDIX 'sxi~{conid.) 


Names of Officers holding the Principal Staff and Secretariat Appoint^ 
meats in the Army Administration during the period of recon*' 
struction — conti. 

Director of Remounts . . * Brigadier-General T. G. Peacocke, C.LE. 1920-1922 

Major-General W. B. James, C.B., C.LE., M.V.O. 
1922-1923. 

Director of Veterinary Services . Major-General Sir J. Moore, K.C.M.G , C.B 

1920-1921. 

t Colonel H. T. Sawyer, C.B., D.S.O. 1921-1923. 

Director of Supply and Transport Major-General R. E. Vaughan, C.B. 1920. 

Colonel H. A. P. Lindsay, C.M.G., C.B.E. 1920-1921. 
Major-General F. M. Wilson, C.B., C.M.G., 1921-1923. 
Director-General of Ordnance . Major-General L. R. Kenyon, C.B. 1920-1923 
Director-General of Military Works Major-General J. 0. Rimington, C.B., C.S.I. 1920- 

1921. 

Major-General Sir E. H. de V. Atkinson, K.B.E. 
C.B., C.M.G., C.T.E 1921-1923. 
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Abolition of Indian Flying Corps, 

175. 

of Indian Staff Corps, 26. 
of Presidency Armies, proposed, 
21, App. II; carried out 
23, 25. 

Absorption of Company’s troops 
into British Army, 18. 

Active battalions, relations with 
training battalions, 101. 

Aden Troop, 91, 97. 

Adjutant General in India, a Prin- 
cipal Staff Officer, 52. 
status of appointment raised in 
1917, 53. 

Administrative services, improvi- 
sation of, difficult in India, 42. 
Advisers, technical, at A.H.Q., 59. 
Aircraft Depot, 177, 178, 

Park, 177, 178. 

Air Force in India, closely associa- 
ted with A.H.Q., 177. 
commanded by Air Vice Marshal, 

177. 

control of, by Commander-in- 
Chief in India, 52, 177. 
establishment of, in 1919, 176; 
in 1923, 177. 

immune from reductions by 
Retrenchment Committee, 

176. 

means of communication of, 

180. 

organization of, in 1923, 177. 
origin of, 174. 
reduction of, in 1921, 176. 
reorganization of, in 1922, 176. 
r61e of, 179, 180. 
value of, already demonstrated, 
181. 

Air Medical Service, duties of, 
179-180. 

Air Vice Marshal, commands Royal 
Air Force in India, 177. 
rank of, equivalent to Major- 
General, 177. 

Amalgamation of Indian cavalry 
regiments, 96. 

^Ambulance, field, duties of, 122; 
organization of, 122, 123. 
Ancillary services, improvisation 
of, difficult in India, 42; cause of 
extra post-war expenditure, 184. 
r61e of, 42. 
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Animals, maintained by Remount 
Department, pre-war, 144. 

Anomaly in numbering Madras 
Cavalry Regiments, 91. 
Appointment of first Commander- 
in-Chief in India, 7. 

of first C.R.A. in India, 7. 
Armegaon, 2, 6. 

Armoured car companies, establish- 
ments of, 114, 115. 

organization of, 114. 

Army, British, overseas tours of, 

61. 

reliefs, 61. 

Army Department, constitution of,. 
53, 54. 

duties of, 54. 

Secretaiy in the, 54, 

Army Headquarters, constitution of, 
52, 53. 

Army, Indian, officers of, categories 
of, 158. 

commissions of, King’s, 158f 
Viceroy’s 158. 

promotion of, by time scale, 

159. 

sources of supply of, 158. 
Unattached List for, 159. 

Army, Indian, strength of, in 1914, 
31; in 1918, 31. 

Army in India, composition of, 1. 
distribution of, in 1905, 29; in 
1908, 29, App. IX. 
evolutionary periods of, 1st,. 

1, 2-5; 2nd, 2, 5-18; 3rd, 

2, 18-23; 4th, 2, 23-31; 5th, 
2, 31-32. 

limited purpose for which 
maintained, 49. 

officers of, promotion by senior- 
origin of, 3-4. 

reorganization of, in 1879, 
21-22; in 1903, 25-29. 
strength of, in 1796, 11-13; in 
1805, 14; in 1824, 15; in 1857, 
App. I; in 1908, App. VI; in 
1914 and 1923, 47. . 
training institutions of courses 
at, 170-173; list of, 169. 
units of, peace establishments 
of, in 1914 and 1923,. 
App. XVII. 

Army Medical Corps, Royal, 116. 

officers of, duties of, 117. 

Army Member, 53. 
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Army Ordnance Corps, Indian, 

administered by D.E.O.S., 140- 
created, 140i 
functions of, 140-141. 
under Q.M.G-., 140. 

Army Secretary, position in Legis- 
lative Assembly, 54. 

Army Service Corps, Indian, created 
in 1923, 131. 
origin of, 124. 

Army Veterinary Corps, India, 

functions of, 148. 

Artillery, Coast, establisbfaent of, 
in 1921, 72 5 in 1923, 76. 

Artillery, Field, establishment of, 
pre-war, 69 ; in 1921, 71 ; in 
1923, 75. 

Artillery, Frontier Garrison, estab- 
lishment of, in 1921, 72; in 1923, 
76. . 

distribution of, 76. 

Artillery, Garrison, establishment 
of, pre-war, 69. 

Artillery, Heavy, establishment of, 
pre-war, 69. 

.Artillery, Horse, establishment of, 
pre-war, 69 ; in 1921, 71 ; in 1923, 

74. 

Artillery, Indian Coast, establish- 
ment of, in 1921, 72; in 1923, 76. 
Artillery in India, battalions of, 
formed in 1796, 12. 

establishment of, in 1921, 
71-72; in 1923, 74-76. 

Indain personnel of, 73-74. 
organization of, in 1914, 69 ; 

defects of, 70. 
reduction or, in 1923, 74. 
relation between peace and war 
establishments of, 73. 
reorganization of, in 1748, 6-7; 

in 1921 and 1923, 72-73. 
reserve of, 73. 

system of organization of, 70-71. 
training centres of, 72, 76. 
units of, p ace establishments, 

67, 76, App. XVII. 

Artillery, Medium, establishment 
of, in 1921, 71 ; in 1923, 75. 
Artillery, Mountain, establishment 
of, pre-war, 69. 

Artillery, Pack, establishment of, 
in 1921, 72; in 1923, 75. 

Augmentation of Indian forces, 
1758-1796, 10. 

Autonfiatio weapons, scale of, 44. 
Auxiliary Forces, India comprises 
all branches of service, 152. 
evolution of, 151-152. 
institution of, in 1920, 1, 162. 
organization of, 152-153. 
origin of, 151. 
voliintary service in, 152, 
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Bargirs, 92. 

Base Depots Veterinary Stores, 

maintained in peace, 150. 
Batt«>lion(s), British, establishment 
of, in India, 1914 and 1923, 63. 
four versus eight companies’ 
system, 64-65. 
grouping of, 65. 
organization of, 65-68. 
Battalion(s), Indian, active, 100-101. 
detailed organization of, 103-105. 
establishments of, in 1914, 102; 
in 1921, 102; in 1923, 103, 
App. XVII. 

linked, organization of, 99-100. 
relations between active and 
training, 100. 
regimental system in, 101. 
renumbering of, in 1796, 12; in 
1824, 14; in 1903, 26; in 
1922, 101, App. V. 
training, 100-101. 
training, system of, 100; ad- 
vantages of, 101. 

Battalions of Artillery, formation of, 

12 , 

Bengal Presidency, origin of, 2. 
Best, Captain, Company’s represen- 
tative in Surat, 2, 

Birdwood, Lieutenant-Colonel, secre- 
tary of renumbering committee 
1903, 27. 

Body Guards, Indian Cavalry, 91, 
98. 

Bombay army, progress in 1741, 6. 
early history of, 3. 

European Regiment, in 1741, 6. 
garrison of, 1669, 3. 
rental of, 3. 
transfer to Company, 3. 

Bombay Presidency, origin of, 2. 
Branch(es), Adjutant General’s, 
duties or, 57. 

General Staff, duties of, 57. 
of Engineer services in war, 

78. 

of the Staff, enumerated, 57; 
officers interchangeable be- 
tween, 56. 

Quartermaster General’s, duties 
of, 59 ; increased since the 
War, 57. 

Brigade, cavalry, staff of, 60. 
infantry, staff of, 66, 

Braithwaite, Sir Walter, president 
of committee, 185. 

British Army, overseas tours of, SI. 
reliefs, 61. 

British cavalry, drafts for, 62. 
establishment of, in India, in 
1914, 61 ,- in 1923, 61. 
regiment, establishment of, in 
India, in 1914, 61, App. XVII ; 
in 1923, 62, App. XVII. 
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regiment, establishment of, in ] 
IJ. K., m 1923, 62. 
regiment, organization of, 62. 
British infantry» depots in U. K., 

63; reorganization of, 64. 
drafts for, 63. 

establishment of, in India, in 
1914, 63; in 1923, 63. 
redesignation of units of, in 
1881, 21. 

regimental system, purpose of, 

65. 

recruitment in U. K., 63. 

British infantry battalion(s), estab- 
lishment of, in India, in 1914 and 
1923, 63, App. XVII. 

grouping of, 65. 

- organization of a, 65-68. 

system, four versus eight com- 
pany, 64-65. 

British officers, Indian Army, im- 
proved conditions of service in 
1796, 12; source of supply of, 

158. 

British ranks, replacement by 
Indians, 45. 

British troops, maintenance in war, 

44. 

Budget, military, heads of. 189, 
App. XIX; preparation or, 190- ’ 

191. 

Burma District, separation from 
Madras Command, 26. 

c 

Camel Depdts, Convalescent, main- 
tained in peace, 150. 

Captain Best, Company's represen- 
tative in Surat, 2. 

Cardwell Scheme, 20-21. 

Casualty Clearing Station, 122. 
Categories of troops, in India, enu- 
merated, 41 ; duties of, 41-42. 
Cath<»rine of Braganza, 3. 

Cavalry Brigade, staff of, 60. 

Cavalry, British, drafts fo^ 62, 
establishment of, in India, in 
1914, 61 ; in 1923, 61. 
regiment, establishment of, in 
India, in 1914, 61 ; in 1923, 

62, App. XYII. 

regiment, establishment of, in 

U. K., 62. 

regiment, organization of, 62. 
Cavalry, Indian, Aden Troop, 91, 97. 
bargirs in, 92. 
bodyguards of, 91, 98. 
irregular units of, 15. 
non-silladar system, 91. 
proportion of, to infantry, 15. 
regiment, organization of, 98. 
regiments, amalgamation of, 96. 
silladar system, 15, 91-96; aboli- 
tion of, 97; disadvantages of, 
93; failure of, in Great War, 
93-95. 


Centre(s), artillery training, 46, 72, 
76. 

group depot, of Indian cavalry, 

46. . 

I. A. S, 0. training, 173. 
regimental, of Indian infantry, 
22 . 

signal training, 46. 

Charges, non-effective, post-war in- 
crease of, 184. 

Charles II, King, 3. 

Charnock, Mr., 4. 

Charter, of first Company, 2. 
Chattanuttee, 4. 

Chief of General Staff, a Principal 
Staff Officer, 52. 

Circles, horse-breeding of Remount 
Department, pre-war, 145. 
Clearing Station, Casualty, 122. 
Clive, reorganization of Indian 
troops by, 9, 10. 

Coast Artillery, establishment of in 
India, in 1921, 72 ; in 1923, 76. 
Indian, establishment of, in 
1923, 76. 

Command(s), post-war system of, 

39-41. 

Wing, in India, locations of, 

177. 

Commander-in-Ghief in India, ad- 
ministers Royal Air Force in 
India, 52, 177. 

administers Royal Indian 
Marine, 52. 

Army Member, 53. 

dual functions of, 53, 55. 

first appointment of, in 1748, 7. 

* military adviser to Government 
of India. 50, 52. 
position or, in Council of State, 
54. 

president of Military Council, 

54. 

responsibilities of^ 50-55. 
Commanding R. A. in India, first 
appointment of, in 1748, 7. 
Commissariat Department, forer- 
runner of I. A. S. 0., 124. 
Commissions, in Indian Territorial 
Force, 155. 

King’s Honorary, eligibility for, 
of Indians, 159-160. 

King’s, how obtained, 159-160; 
introduction of, for Indians, 
159; purpos’e of bestowing, 
159-160; selection of Indians 
for, 160. 

Viceroy’s, 158. 

Committee, Lord Esher’s, Legislative 
Assembly’s resolution on .recom- 
mendations, 37-38. 

Lord Esher’s, on powers of C.- 
in-C., 50-51 ; recommendations 
of, 51-54, 188, 193; terms 
of reference of, 35, 49. 
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Lord Inchcape^s Retrenchment, 
necessity for, 46 ; recommen- 
dations, 74, 103, 185-186. 

Lord Nicholson’ Sj 33. 

Lieut .-General Sir W. Braith- 
waite’s on Q. M. G. services, 
185, 191. 

Mr. Innes’ on A. H. Q. estab- 
lishment, 185. 
renumbering of, 1903, 27. 

Company(ies) of Merchants, first, 
charter of, 2. 
amalgamation of, 5. 
second, estajblisnment of, 4. 

Composition of Army in India, i. 

Compulsory Service, in India Defence 
Force, 152. 

in Indian Infantry reserve, in 
1923, 107. 

convalescent, Oamel Depots, main- 
.tained in peace, 150. 

Horse Depots, maintained in 
peace, 150. 

Contingents, 13, 17, 18, 24, 25, 26. 

Control, financial, at A. H. Q., sys- 
tem of, 187-191. 

control ler(s> of military accounts, 
duties of. 191, 192-193. 

army factory accounts, 193. 
air force accounts, 193. 

Cookery, Army School of, 173. 

Corps, Army Veterinary, India, for- 
mation of, 148. 

Indian Army Ordnance adminis- 
tered by D. E. 0. S,, 140 5 
created, 140; functions of, 
140-141 ; under Q. M. G., 140. 
Indian Army Service, created in 
1923, 131 ; origin of, 124- « 

Indian Hospital, 116. 

IVIachine Gun, abolition of, in 
1921, 113; constitution of 

during Great War, 113. 

Tank, armoured car companies 
of, establishment of, 114, 
115; Centre established, 115; 
comprises 2 categories of 
machines, 113; successor to 
M. G. Corps, 113; tanks not 
adopted in India, 114. 

Boyal Army Medical, officers, 
duties of, 117; organization 
of, 116. 

Cost accounting, system of, 193. 
annual of, officers, soldiers and 
followers, 183. 

Council, Military, constitution of, 
54; functions of, 54. 

Covering Troops, r61e of, 41. 


D 

Defects, of Lord Kitchener’s system, 
33, 34. 
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Defence Force, Indian, a war 
measure, 152. 
constituted in 1917, 152. 

Indian section of, 152, 154, 
service in, compulsory, 152. 

Defence of India, a permanent Im- 
perial problem, 49. 

Department, Army, constitution of, 
53, 54. 
duties of, 54. 

Department(s), Indian Medical, 116, 
118. 

Indian Ordnance, consolidated, 
22; formed, 136; in Great 
War, 139-140. 

Indian Stores, 140. 

Military Accounts, consolidated, 

22 . 

Department(s), Remount, animals 
maintained by, pre-war, 144. 
consolidated, 22. 
establishments of, post-war, 146, 
functions of, post-war, 146, pre- 
war, 143, 144. 

horse-breeding circles of, pre- 
war, 145. 

lack of officer reserve in, pre- 
warj 145. 

organization of, post-war, 146; 

pre-war, 143, 144. 
undertakes remounting of silla- 
dar cavalry in war,. 145. 
war reserve maintained by, pre- 
war, 144. 

Depdt(s), Aircraft, 177, 176. 

British infantry, in U. K., 63; 

reorganization of, 64. 
Convalescent Camel, 150. 
Convalescent Horse, 150. 

Indian infantry, failure of, in 
Great War, 100; system of, 
100. 

Remount, pre-war, 144. 
Veterinary Stores Base, 150. 

Deputy Financial Advisers, at 
A. H. Q., functions of, 188, 189* 

Direotor(s) General of Ordnance, at 
A.« H. , 53, 59; created, 138; 
functions of, 140, 141, 189. 
of Equipment and Ordnance 
Stores created, 140; duties, 
of, 140, 141. 

of Medical Services, at A. H. 
Q., 53. 

of Veterinary Services, pre-war, 

147. 

Distribution of Army in India, in 
1905, 29; in 1908, 29-30. 
of troops, system of, post-war, 
38; principles of, 41. 

Dorsetshire Regiment, arrival ia 
India, 9. 

Drafts, for British cavalry, 62. 
for British infantry, 63> 
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Duff^ Brigadier-General B., mem- 
ber of re-numbering committee, 
1903, 27. 

Duties of brandies of the Staff, 57. 
of engineers in war, 77-78. 
of field medical units, 122-123- 
of ordnance services, 134. 
of Remount Department, post- 
wai^ 145; pre-war, 143, 144. 
of Veterinary services, pre- 
war, 146, 147. 


E 

East India Company, origin of, 5. 

Efficiency of wheeled and pack 
transport, compared, 43, App. 
XI. 

Egerton, Major-General Sir C. C., 
25, 29. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 2, 

Employment of Indians in artillery, 
in 1914 71 ; in 1923, 73-74. 

Engineer(s), Corps of, 79. 

duties of, in war, 77-78. 

in Chief, duties of, 59, 82-85; 
position at A. H. Q., 53 j 
Staff of. 84. 

officers of Royal, employment 
of, in India, 81 ; recruitment 
of, 79-80; training of, 79-80. 

Engineer Services, military branches 
of, in war, 78-79. 

history of, 89, 90. 

organization of staff of lower 
formations, 84. 

reorganization of, in 1920, 81 ; 
in 1923, 82. 

system of, in 1914, 81 ; in 1923, 

82, 90. 

Esher Committee, Legislative As- 
sembly’s resolution on recom- 
mendations of, 37-38; on powers 
of C.-in-O., 50-51 ; recommenda- 
tions of, 51-52, 54; terms of re- 
ference of, 35, 49. 

Equipment, importance of modern, 
43, 44; low standard of, for India, 
43, 44. 

and Ordnance Stores, Director 
of, created, 140; duties of, 

140, 141. 

Establishment of Air Force in India, 
in 1919, 176; in 1923, 177. 

Army in India, in 1796, 11 ; in 
1857, App. I; 1865, 19; in 
1887, App. Ill; in 1895, App. 
IV; in 1903, App. VI; in 
1914; 47; in 1923, 47, App. 
VIII. 

armoured car company, 114, 
115. 

artillery company, 7. 

artillery in India, in 1914, 69; 
in 1921, 71-72; in 1923, 74-76. 

? 


Bombay Euroioenn Regiment, 


British Cavalry in India, in 
1914, 61 ; in 1923, 61 ; of regi- 
ments of, in 1914, 61 ; in 
1923, 62. 

British Infanti'y in India, in 
1914, 63; in 1923, 63; of 
battalions of, in 1914, 63; in 
1923, 63. 

Indian Army, in 1914, App. 

VII; in 1918, App. VII. 
Indian cavalry, in 1914, 91 ; in 
1923, 96; of regiments of, in 
1923, 98. 

Indian infantry, in 1914, 99; in 
1923, 102; of battalions of, 
in 1914, 102; in 1921, 102; in 
1923, 103. 

Indian pioneers, in 1914, 99 ; 
in 1923, 102; of battalions 
of, in 1914, 102; in 1921, 102; 
in 1923, 103. 

Mechanical Transport Service, 

132, 133. 

Remount Department, pre-war, 

143. 


Tank Corps Centre, 114. 
Veterinary Service, pre-war, 

147. 

Establishment, of fighting troops 
and services, proportion between, 
168, App. XVIII. 
of fighting units, proportion 
between, in 1914 and 1923, 
167. 


peace, governing factors of, 44, 

106, 166. 

relations between peace and 
war, of artillery, 73. 
war, governing factors of, 45. 

Executive Council, Viceroy’s, func- 
tions of, 50. 

Expenditure, financial, cause of 
post-war increase of, 183-184. 
on army and air force in India, 
in 1914 and 1923, 182; being 
unproductive ” provokes 
vigilant scrutiny, 187. 


F 

Father of Indian Army, 7. 

Field ambulance, duties of, 122; 
organization of, 122-123. 
army, constitution of, 41 ; idle 

of, 41. 

Artillery, Royal, ammunitjJon 
columns of, 75; establishi^ient 
of, in 1914, 69; in 1921, 71; 
in 1923, 75; organization of 
unit of, 70-71. 

medical units, duties of, 122; 

organization of, 122-123. 
troops, Sappers and Miners, 

88 . 
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Veterinary Hospitals, main- 
tained in peace, 150. 
Veterinary Offices, maintained 
in peace, 150. 

Finance Branch, Military, 188-189. 
Financial Adviser, Military Finance, 

adviser of O.-in-O., 188. 
controls Military Accounts De- 
partment, 192. 
dual capacity of, 188. 
functions of, 188, 190-191. 
member of Military Council, 
188. 

not a hostile criti^ 188. 
position of, at A.H.Q., 188. 
staff of, 188. 
status of, 188. 

Financial control, at A.H.Q., system 
of, 187-192. 

Financial Procedure, at A.H.Q., 
188-192. 

in commands, 191-192; Con- 
trollers of Military Accounts, 

191. 

Flying Corps, Indian, career of, in 
Great War, 175. 

Royal, arrival in India, 175. 
Flying School, Indian, instituted 
and abandoned, 174. 

Food laboratory, military, purpose 
of, 127. 

Formation of, Indian Staff Corps, 

23. 

Presidency Staff Corps, 19. 
reserve, Didian Army, 22-23. 
Fort St. David, 7. 

Fort St. George, 2. 

Fort William, 7. 

Four Commands, system of, 40. 
Francis, Colonel C. F., member of 
re-numbering committee, 1903, 
27 . . . 

Frontier Garrison Artillery, distri- 
bution of, 76 ; establishment of, 
in 1921, 71 5 in 1923, 76. 

G 

Garrison Artillery, establishment 
of, in India, in 1914, 69. 

Frontier, distribution of, 76 ; 
establishment of, in 1921, 71 ; 
in 1923j 76. 

General Hospital, 122. 

General Officers Commanding-in- 
Chief, responsibilities of, 40. 
financial powers of, 191-192. 
General Staff, Branch, duties of, 57. 
Chief of the. Principal Staff 
Officer, 52. 

Goldesburgh, Sir John, 4. 
Government of India, assumption 
of, by British Crown, 18. 
Governor General in Council, sub- 
ject to orders of Secretary of 
State, 49. 
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Group, depot of Indian cavalry, 46. 
system of Indian cavalry, 97. 
system of Indian infantry, 22, 


H 

Hanoverians, in Company's service, 

11 . 

Headquarters, Army, constitution 
of, 52-53. 

Heavy Artillery, designation 
changed to “ Medium, ’’ 71 ; 

establishment of, in 1914, 69. 

Horse Artillery, Royal, establish- 
ment of, in India, in 1914, 69; 
in 1921, 71 ; in 1923, 74. 

Horse-breeding circles, pre-war, 
145. 

Horse Depdts, Convalescent, main- 
tained in peace, 150. 

Hospitals), Corps, Indian, 116. 

General, 122. 

Station, organization of, 120- 

122 . 

Stationary Veterinary, main- 
tained in peace, 150. 

Veterinary Field, maintained 
in peace, 150. 

Hudson, Sir Havelock, member of 
Innes Committee, 405. 

Hyderabad Contingent, 18, abolish- 
ed, 26. 


I 

Imperial Service Troops, 156. 
Inchoape, Lord, president of Re- 
trenchment Committee, 36; mea- 
sures of retrenchment of, 185-187. 
India, defence of, an Imperial pro- 
blen^ 49. 

Omce, 49. 

Secretary of State for, con- 
trols military administration, 

50. 

Indian Army, establishment of, in 
1865, 19. 
father of the, 7. 
origin of, 4. 

reduction, post-war, due to 
economic reasons^ 47. 
reserve, 1 ; formation of, 22, 

23. 

soldiers of, improved conditions 
of service, 36, 183. 
strength of, in 1865, 19; in 
1914, App, Yll; in 1918, 
App. Yll; in 1923, App. 
Ylll. 

Indian Army officers, categories of, 
158. 

commissions of, 158. 
inferior position of, 11 ; im- 
proved position, 12, 13. 





promotion of, by seniority, 8 ; 

by time scale, 159. 
source of supply of, 158. 
Unattached List, 159. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps, 

created, 140. ^ 

directed by Director of Equip- 
ment and Ordnance Stores, 
140. 

functions of, 140-141. 
under Quartermaster General, 

140. 

Indian Army Service Corps, 

branches of, 124. 
created, 131. 
origin of, 124, 

Indian Cavalry, anomaly in num- 
bering Madras regiments, 91, 
bargirs in, 92. 

Bodyguards of, 91, 98. 
Conversion of Silladar units of, 
97, 

irregular units of, 15. 
regiment of, establishment of, 
in 1914 and 1923, App. XVII ; 
organization of a, 98. 
reorganization of, in 1921, 97. 
two systems of organization of, 
15, 91-96. 

Indian Coast Artillery, establish- 
ment, in 1923, 76. 

Indian Defence Force, 1; a war 
measure, 152. 
constituted, 152. 
compulsory service in, 152. 
Indian section of, 152, 154. 

Indian Flying Corps, career of, in 
Great War, 175, abolished, 175, 
School, 174. 

Indian Government, taken over by 
British Crown, 18. 

Indian Hospital Corps, 116. 

Indian Infantry, active battalion 
of, organization of an, 103-105. 
battalions, establishment of, in 
1914, 102; in 1921, 102; in 
1923, 103. 

establishment of, in 1924, 99; 
in 1922, 102. 

linked regiments of, in 1886, 22. 
organization of, pre-war, 99- 

100 . 

regimental system of, 1796, 
aetects or, lai; or 
advantages of, 101. 
regimental centres of, 22, 99. 
re-numbering of, in 1796, 12; 
in 1824, 14; in 1903, 26; in 
1922, 101, App. V. 
reserve conditions of service 
in, in 1914, 107; in 1923, 107- 
108. 

reserve, establishment of, in 
1914, 107; in 1923, 108. 
training battalion, organiza- 
tion of a, 105-106. 
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training battalion system, 100- 

101 . 

Indianization, decision to introduce, 

163. 

in Indian Medical Service, 118. 
King's commissions for Indians, 

32, 159. 

Lord Rawlinson's speech on, 

163-165. 

Territorial Force a form of. 

153-154. 

units selected for early, 165. 
Indian Legislature, Army Secre- 
tary’s position in, 54. 
Commander-in-Chief’s position 
in, 53, 54. 

excluded from controlling mili- 
tary policy and expenditure, 

50. 

Indian Marine, Royal, administer- 
ed by Commander-in-Chief, 52, 
Indian Medical Service, 116; civil 
and military, duties of, 117-118; 
Indiamzation of, 118. 

Department, 116, 118. 

Indian Military College, Dehra 
Dun, fees at, 162, 163. 
instituted in 1922, 161, 
organization of, 161-163. 
purpose of, 161. 

Indian Munitions Board, 139. 

Indian Ordnance Department, 
consolidated, 22; formed, 136; in 
Great War, 139-140. 

Indian Pioneer (s) battalion, estab- 
lishment of, in 1914, 102 ; in 1921, 
102; in 1923, 103. 
establishment of, in 1914, 99; 
in 1922, 102. 

Indians, King’s Commissions for, 

32, 159. 

Indian Staff Corps, abolition of, 26. 
formation of, 19, 23. 
union of Presidency Staff 
Corps, 23. 

Indian State Forces, categories of, 
157. 

formerly ‘‘Imperial Service 
Troops,” 156. 
how maintained, 156. 
purpose of, 156. 
strength of, in 1914, 156; in 
1923, 157. 

Indian Stores Department, 140. 
Indian Territorial Force, a form of 
Indianization, 153-4. 

constituted in 1920, 1, 153. 
liabilities of service in, 154, 
limited to 20,000, 154. 
organization of, 154-155, 
origin of, 154, 
purpose of, 153-154. 
result of Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms, 153. 

successor to Indian section of 
Indian Defence Force, 154. 
training of, 155. 
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Ifidian Troops, augmentation of, 
1758-1796, 11. 

Nursing Service, 116, 119. 
reorganization, by Olive, 9; in 
1796, 11. 

Infantry Brigade, staf of, 60. 

Innes, Hon. Mr., president of com- 
mittee, 185. 

Internal Security Troops, r61e of, 
42; necessity for, 42. 

K 

King Charles, II, 3, 

King’s Commission, honorary, 
eligibility of Indians for, 159-160; 
purpose of bestowing, 159-160. 
for Indians, how obtained, 159- 
160 5 introduction of, 159, 
selection of Indians for, 160- 
161. 

Kitchener, Lord, appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, 25. 
reforms of, 25-29, 42; defects 
of, 33-34. 


L 

Laboratory, food, military, purpose 
of, 127. 

Lai Pultan, 9. 

Lawrence, Major Stringer, ‘‘father 
of Indian Army,” 7. 

Legislature, Indian, position of 
Army Secretary in, 54, 
position of Commandei'-in- 
Chief in, 53, 54. 
without (Control over military 
expenditure or policy, 50. 

Lewis guns, per battalion. Home 
scale of, 167; Indian scale of, 167. 

Lower formations, grading of staff 
oflSlcers of, 56. 

organization of staff of, 59- 

Local units, 13, 15, 17, 18, 25, 26. 

Lucas, Sir Gervase, 3. 


M 

Machine Gun Corps, constitution 
of, in Great War, 113. 

Macleod, Major-General, D.J.S., 

president of re-numbering com- 
mittee, 1903, 27. 

Madras Army, establishment of, in 
1783, 11. 

cavalry regiments, anomaly in 
numbering of, 91. 

Command, abolition of, 29. 
Guards, oldest Volunteer Corps, 

*151 . 

!Presidency, origin of, 2. 
Maintenance^ of British troops in 
war. 44, 

of Indian troops in war,* 45. 
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Major-General, Cavalry, technical 
adviser at A.H.Q., 59. 
itoyal Artillery, technical ad- 
viser at A.H.Q., 59. 

Major Stringer Lawrence, 2. 

Mechanical Transport service, estab- 
lishment of^ 132, 133. 
organization of, 132. 
purpose of, 132. 

Medical Corp^ Royal Army, 116; 
duties of officers of, 117, 
Department, Indian, 116, 118. 
Service, Air, duties of, 179-180, 
Service, Indian, 116; duties of, 
116, 117, 118; effect of Station 
Hospital system on, 122 ; 
Indianization of, 118; organi- 
zation of, 119, 122. 
services, military, in India, 
composition of, 116; improve- 
ment in, cause of expendi- 
ture, 184. 

units, field, duties of, 122; 
organization of, 122-123. 

Medium Artillery, designation 
changed from “heavy,” 71, 
establishment of, in India, in 
1921, 71; in 1923, 75. 

Merchant Company, first grant of 
Charter to, 2, 

Military, Accounts Department, 
consolidated, 22 ; Accountant 
General, 192; Indianization of, 
192; ofuces of, 192, 193; organi- 
zation of, 192. 

Councilj constitution of, 54 ; 

functions of^ 54. 

Engineer services, 79. 
Secretary, position at A.H.Q., 
53; duties of, 59. 

Works services, 79. 

Military budget, heads of, 189, App. 
XIX; preparation of, 190-191, 

Military Finance Branch, controlled 
by Financial Adviser, 188. 

deals with army and air force, 
188. 

organization of, 188-189, 

McRae, Colonel H. N., member of 
re-numbering committee, 1903, 

27. 

Mountain Artillery, designation 
changed to “pack,” 71; estab- 
lishment of, in 1914, 69. 

Mutinies, early, 14. 

Munitions Board, Indian, 139. 

Military Finance Branch, controlled, 
by Financial Advisor, 187. 
deals with army and air force, 
187. 


N 

Nichofson, Lord, committoo of, 33. 
Non-silladar system, 91. 
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Nursing Service, Indian Troops, 

116, 119, 

Queen Alexandra’s Military, 

16, 118, 119. 

o 

Offices, Field Veterinary, main- 
tained in peace, 150. 

Officers, Indian Army, categories of, 
158. 

indianization of, 159. 

King’s commissions for, 158. 
promotion by seniority, 8 ; by 
time scale, 159. 
source of supply of, 158. 
Viceroy’s commissions for, 158. 
Unattached List of, 159, 
Ordnance Corps, Indian Army, 
administered by D.E.O.S., 140. 
created, 140. 
functions of, 140-141. 
under Q.M.G., 140. 
ordnance Department, Indian, 
divisions of, 138-139, 140. 
created, 136, 
in Great War, 139-140. 
under Q.M.G., 140. 

Ordnance departments, of Presi- 
dencies, consolidated, 22. 
Ordnance, Director General of, 
created, 136; duties of, 59, 140, 
141, 189. 

position at A.H.Q., 53. 
Ordnance Services, commission on, 
1875 and 1879, 135. 
duties of, 134. 
organization of, 134. 
reorganization of, in 1885, 135- 
136; 1898, 137-138; 1922, 

138-142. 

personnel of, 136, 137. 
stores supplied by, 134, 
unification of, 136, 

Ordnance Stores, Equipment and. 
Director of, created, 140; duties 
of, 140-141. 

Origin of Air Force in India, 174. 
Army in India, 4, 

Auxiliary Force, India, 151. 
Bengal Presidency, 2. 

Bombay Presidency, 2. 

Indian Army, 4. 

Indian Territorial Force, 154. 
Madras Presidency, 2, 
Volunteer system, 151, 


P 

Pack artillery, designation changed from 
“ mountain ”, 71 ; establishment of, 
in 1914, 71 ; in 1923, 75. 
and wheeled transport compared, 43, 

App. XI. 

Park, Aircraft, 177, 178. 


pay and emoluments of British o£^cers 
and soldiers, how assessed, 183- 
of Indian soldiers, improvement in, 

183. 

Peace establishments, factors governing, 
44, 106, 166. 

Pioneers, Indian, establishment of, in 
1914, 99, 102 ; in 1921, 102 ; in 1923, 

103. 

organization of, prewar, 99-100 ; 
postwar, 100-101. 

Piplee, 2. 

Plassey, 9. 

Post-war reconstruction, financial limita- 
tions to, 39. 
requirements of, 39. 
system of command, 39. 
system of distribution of troops, 
39. 

Presidency Armies, abolition of, 21, 
23-25 ; disadvantage of, 17 ; estab- 
lished, 5 ; strength of, in 1805, 14 ; 
in 1824, 15. 

Staff Corps, formation of, 19. 

Principal Staff Officers, at A. H. Q., 52 ; 

duties of, 53, 

Promotion, by seniority, 8 ; by time 
scale, 159, 

Pultan, derivation of the word, note 9. 
Punjab Frontier Force, abolition of, 26 ; 
composition of, in 1902, 24 ; trans- 
ferred to control of Commander-in- 
Chiof, 22. 

Q 

Quartermaster General, a Principal Staff 
Officer, 52. 

status of appointment raised in 
1917, 53. 

Queen Alexandra’s Military Nursing 

Service, 116, 118, 119, 

Queen Elizabeth, 2. 


R 

Ranks, of British infantry and artillery 
replaced by Indians, 45. 

RawlinsoiT, Lord, appointed Commander- 
in-Chief in India, 35 ; speech to Legis- 
lative Assembly on Indianization, 
163-165 ; on retrenchment, 48. 

Recruitment of British iafantry in U. K., 
63. 

Regimental organisation of British in- 
fantry, 20-21 ; purpose of, 65. 
of ladian infantry in 1796, 12 ; 
. defects of, in 1796, 12 ; advan- 
tages of, in 1922, 100-101. 

Regiment, Indian cavalry, detailed 
organization of, 98. 

Relations, between active and training 
battalions, 101-102. 

Reliefs, British Army in India, 61. 
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Remount Deparfment(S) animals main- 
tained by prewar, 144- 
consoJidated, 22. 
defects of, prewar, 143-144. 
establishment of, postwar, 145. 
functions of, postwar, 146 ; prewar, 
143, 144. 

horse-breeding circles of, prewar, 

145. 

organization of, postwar, 146 ; pre- 
^ war, 143-144. 

undertakes mounting of silladar 
regiments, 145- 
war reserves of, 144. 

Renumbering of British infantry, in 
1881 21. 

Indian Army, in 1903 and 1922, 

App. V. 

Indian infantry, in 1796, 12 ; in 
1824, 14 ; in 1903, 26 ; in 1922, 

101, App. V. 

Reorganization of Air Force in India, 
in 1922, 176- 

Army in India, Lord Kitchener’s 
system, 25-29, 42 ; defects of, 

33. 

artillery, in 1748, 6 ; in 1923, 72-73. 
British infantry, in U. JC., depots 
of, 64 ; regimental system of, 

20 - 21 . 

engineer services, 81-82. 

Indian cavalry, in 1921, 96-97 ; 
amalgamation of regiments, 96 ; 
group system of, 96- 
Indian infantry, in 1922, 100-101. 
Indian troops, in 1757, 9 ; in 1796, 
11-13 ; in 1824, 14 in 1861, 18 ; 
in 1922, 46. 

Ordnance Services, in 1898, 137- 
138 ; in 1922, 138-142. 
principles of, postwar, 39-48. 

Reserve of artillery in India, 73. 

Indian Army, failure of, in Great 
War, 45 ; first formation of, 22-23. 
of Inian infantry, conditions of 
service in, postwar, 107-108 ; 
prewar, 45, 107 ; compulsory ser- 
vice in, 108. 

of Indian infantry, establishment, 
in 1914, 107 ; in 1923, 108. 
Retrenchment, measures of, in 1678- 
1692, 41 ; in 1923, 46-47, 185-187. 
Rdle of ancillary services, 42. 
covering troops, 41. 
field army, 41. 
internal security troops, 41. 

Royal Air Force in India, administered 
by Commander-in-Chief, 52. 

Royal Army Medical Corps, 116 ; duties 
of officers of, 117- 
Royal Flying Corps, arrival in India, 
1916, 175. 

Royal Indian Marine, administered by 
Oommander-in- Chief, 52. 
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S 

Sappers and Miners, Corps of, 86-87. 

field troops of, 88. 
history of, 85. 
organization of, 86-88. 
relations of, with Signal Corps, 110. 
training, 88 ; training of officers of, 
79-80. 

Scale of, Lewis guns, at Home, 167 ; 
in India, 167. 

Vickers guns, at Home, 167 ; in 
India, 167. 

School (s) Army, of Cookery, 173. 

Army, of Education, Indian, 172. 
Army Signal, 172. 

Army Veterinary, 173- 
Artillery, 170. 

Equitation, 171. 

Indian Flying, institution of, 174 ; 

closed by Great War, 174. 
Machine Gun, 172. 

Physical Training, 171. 

Boyal Indian Military College, 
Dehra Dun, 161-163, 

Royal Tank Corps, 172. 

Senior Officers’, 170. 

Small Arms, 171, 

Staff College, 56, 170. 

Training Centre, Indian Army Ser- 
vice Corps, 173. 

Secretary, Army, position of, in Legis- 
lative Assembly, 54. 

Military, position at A. H. Q., 52 ; 
duties of, 49. 

of State for India, authority of, over 
Governor-General in Council, 49 , 
over military administration, 50. 
Seniority, promotion by, 8. 

Signal (s) companies, organization of, 
109-110 ; relations with Sappers and 
Miners, 110- 

Corps, Indian, created, 110 ; orga- 
nization of field units of, 111. 
divisional. 111. 

service, functions of, 109 ; pur- 
pose of, 109. 
parks, 111. 
troops, 111, 

Silladar System, 15, 91-96 ; abolition 
of, 94, 96. 

advantages and disadvantages of, 

92-93. 

failure in Great War, 93-95. 
regiments of, conversion of, to 
non-siUadar, 96. 

Section, Staging, 122. 

Staff, A. G’s. branch of the, duties of, 57. 
branches of the 57 ; interchange- 
ability between, 56. 

College, functions of, 56. 
composition of the, 56. 

Corps, abolition of Indian, 26 ; 
formation of Indian, 23 ; of Presi- 
dency, in 1861, 19. 
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deBnltlon of, 56. 
duties of the, 56, 57. 
employ, normal limit to, 56. 

General, duties of the, 57. 
of brigades, cavalry and infantry, 70. 
officers, grading of, at A, H, Q., 
58 ; in lower formations, 58-60. 
organization of the, 57, 59-60. 

Q. M. G.’s branch of the, duties of, 
57 ; increased since the Great 
War, 57. 

Staging Section, 122. 

State Forces, Indian, categories of, 167. 
formerly Imperial Service Troops, 

156. 

how maintained, 156. 
purpose of, 156. 

strength of, in 1914, 156 ; in 1923, 

157. 

Stationary Veterinary Hospitals, main- 
tained in peace, 150. 

Station Hospitals, organization of, 120- 

122 . 

Stores, Base Dep6t Veterinary, main- 
tained in peace, 150. 

Department, Indian, 140. 

Strength of. Army in India, in 1796, 
11-13 ; in 1805, 14 ; in 1824, 15 ; in 
1857, App. I ; in 1903, App. Vi ; 
in 1914 and 1923, 47. 

Indian Army, in 1865, 19 ; in 1914, 
31 ; in 1918, 31. 

Presidential armies, in 1805, 14; in 
1824, 15. 

Supply and Transport Corps, predecessor 
of I. A. S. C.,124. 

Supply of officers, Indian Army, 158-161. 
Supply Services, establishments of, in 
1914 and 1923, 128. 
features of system of, 1918, 128. 
functions of, prewar, 124-125. 
modffications of, in 1923, 128. 
remarks on system of, by Retrench- 
ment Committee, 128. 
reorganization of, in 1918, 126-128. 
Surat, 2. 

T 

Tank Corps, armoured car companies of, 

114, 115. 

categories of machines of, 113. 
centre at A^hmednagar, 114. 
successor to M. G. Corps, 113. 
tanks not yet adopted in India, 114. 
Territorial Force, Indian, categories of, 
154. 

commissions of officers, in, 155. 
establishment of, 154. 
form of Indianization, 153. 
liabilities of service in, 154- 
organization of, 154-155. 
purpose of, 153-154. 
result of Montagu-Chelmsford re- 
forms, 153. 


successor to Indian section of 
L D. E., 154. 
training of, 155. 

Thirty Ninth Foot, 9. 

Topasses, 3, 8, 9. 

Training, battalion, 46, 100, 101 ; 

detailed organization of, 105-106. 
institutions in India, 169-173. 
Transfer of Bombay to the Company, 3. 
Royal Troops to Company, 3. 
Company’s troops to the Crown, 18. 
Transport Service(s), establishment of, 
in 1914 and 1923, compared, 130-131. 
factors in deciding establishment 
of, 129. 

main divisions of, 129. 
mechanical, establishment of, 132, 
133 ; organization of, 132 ; 
purpose of, 132. 
purpose of, 129. 
a special problem in India, 43. 


u 

Unattached List, Indian Army, 159. 
Units, field, medical, duties of, * 122 ; 
organization of, 122-123. 
veterinary, 147, 148, 150. 


V 

Veterinary Corps, Army, formation of, 
148 ; organization, postwar, 148-150. 
hospitals, stationary, maintained 
in peace, 150 ; field, 150. 
offices, field, maintained in peace, 
150. 

Service(s) Director of, prewar, 147 ; 

establishment of, postwar, 149. 
units, Indian, responsible for their 
own, prewar, 147. 

Viceroy’s Executive Council, functions 
of, 50. 

Vicker’s Guns, scale of, at Home, 167 ; 
in India, 167. 

Volunteers, oldest corps of, 151 ; orga- 
nization of, defects in, 151 ; originated 
Auxiliary Force, India, 151. 


w 

War estahlishments, British infantry, 
in 1914 and 1923, 44. 
factors governing, 45, 106, 
Weapons, automatic, scale of, 167. 
Wheeled transport, compared with pack 
transport, 43, App. Xl. 

Wing Commands, locations of, 177. 
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